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THE HOOVER HOUSE-CLEANING FOR THE SOUTHERN G. O. P. 


HE RECONSTRUCTION ERA in Southern polities, 
dating from the Civil War, seems to some observers 
to be approaching its end as President Hoover gives 
his order to Southern Republican machines to clean house. 
‘Reconstruction’? was the policy of the Republican party until 
last month as far as the South 
was concerned, says the Bos- 
ton Globe (Dem.); ‘‘Mr. Hoo- 
ver has now thrown the policy 
on the serap heap.” If Mr. 
Hoover succeeds, says the 
New Haven Register (Ind.), 
he ‘‘will end the last excuse 
for division between sections 
of the country that is based on 
the controversies that brought 
about the Civil War.? Nor is 
this move something entirely 
new. For many years, said _ 
Mr. Hoover in his statement on 
Southern patronage, it has 
been the aspiration of Repub- 
lican Presidents ‘‘to build up 
sound Republican organiza- 
tion in the Southern States of 
such character as would com- 
mend itself to the citizens cf 
those States.” If the Hoover af EY 
plans based on this aspiration 
do not go astray, the one-time 
Solid South, the Chicago Hve- 
ning Post (Ind.) is convinced, 
henceforth ‘‘ will be debatable 
political territory, with the 
prestige and the attention that 
a doubtful section of the coun- 
try commands; the change also 
forecasts the breakdown ‘of 
the last vestige of an unhappy sectionalism which has existed 
as a result of the Civil War.’’ This new Hoover policy is found 
frank, courageous, and wise by representative journals both North 
and South, both Republican and Democratic, tho there are edi- 
torial wonders about its effectiveness, whether it goes far enough, 
what will happen to the Negro in certain Southern States, 
whether Northern Negroes will resent it, and even questions 
about Mr. Hoover’s condemnation of a system which his sup- 
porters utilized to help nominate him. In general, as the Ashe- 
ville Citizen (Dem.) notes, ‘‘the Southern press has applauded 
Mr. Hoover’s announcement, but there is a disposition to await 
results.” 
The statement given to the press by President Hoover on 
March 26 began with reference to the aspirations of Republican 
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A LONG-NEEDED ADMONITION 


—Darling in the New York [Herald Tribune. 


Presidents to build up sound party organizations in the South 
under the conviction that ‘‘the basis of sound government must 
rest upon strong two-party representation and organization”’ 
and ‘‘that the welfare of the nation at large requires the breaking 
down of sectionalism in politics.’”’ This was followed by the 
definite statement: 


“T highly approve and wel- 
come the movement of the 
leaders of Texas, Alabama, 
Florida, and other States, to 
broaden the basis of party or- 
ganization by the establish- 
ment of advisory committees 
of the highest type of citizen- 
ship to deal with administra- 
tive questions, and who will 
also cooperate with indepen- 
dent Democrats. 

“Recent exposures of abuse 
in recommendations for Fed- 
eral office, particularly injsonje 
parts of the States of So 
Carolina, Georgia, and ‘Mis- 
sissippi, under which some 
of the Federal departments, 
mainly the Post-Office, were 
misled in appointments, ob- 
viously render it impossible 
for the old organizations in 
these States to command the 
confidence of the Administra- 
tion, altho many members of 
these organizations are not 
subject to eriticism. 

“But such conditions are 
intolerable to public service, 
are repugnant to the ideals 
and purposes of the Republi- 
ean party, are unjust to the 
people of the South, and must 
be ended. The duty of re- 
organization’ so as to correct 
these conditions rests with 
the people of these States, and 
all efforts to that end will receive the hearty cooperation of 
the Administration. If these three States are unable to initiate 
such organization through the leadership of men who will com- 
mand confidence and protect the publie service, the differcnt 
Federal departments will be compelled to adopt other methods 
to secure advice as to the selection of Federal employees.”’ 


Post-office appointments form so large a part of Federal patron- 
age that interest attaches to a statement sent out by Post- 
master General Brown soon after the Hoover announcement: 


“Until the Republicans of South Carolina, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi place the control of their party organizations in the hands 
of men and women who enjoy the respect and confidence of their 
fellow citizens, and who are genuinely desirous of promoting hon- 
esty and efficiency in public service, the Post-office Department 
will, on its own initiative, seek the advice of citizens of the States 


THE FLOWING BOWL 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


named who ean be relied upon to. advise the Department in the 
public interest. 

“Tn the North, as well as in the South, business experience and 
executive ability, rather than political considerations, will con- 
trol the recommendations of the Department.”’ 


With this Hoover house-cleaning policy “the vast majority 
of the people, North as well as South, will be in hearty accord.” 
declares the Louisville Herald-Post (Ind.). It may be polities, 
admits the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), but ‘‘it is mighty 
good polities.” It will raise Mr. Hoover in popular estimation, 
thinks the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch (Dem.). ‘‘It is a weleome 
move toward the amelioration of a disgraceful condition, and Mr. 
Hoover is to be commended for making it,’ says the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot (Dem.), which, however, feels the President erred 
in seeming to give a clean bill of health to the Republican organi- 
zations outside of three designated States. ‘‘All good citizens of 
the South, whether Democrats or Republicans, share the hope 
that Mr. Hoover’s plan will rid this section of the abuses that 
grow out of the distribution of Federal patronage under a Repub- 
lican Administration,” reports the Birmingham News (Dem.), but 
it adds that no such vicious system ‘‘can instantly and easily be 
corrected.” Similarly the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) hails the 
Hoover proclamation with delight, but can not help remember- 
ing that ‘similar rainbows have spanned our part of the political 
heavens in the past and vanished like the baseless fabric of a 
dream.” A whole-hearted welcome to the Hoover plan is voiced 
by the Democratic Lynchburg News in Virginia, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal in Tennessee, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette in Ar- 
kansas, and Miami Herald in Florida. The political angle engages 
the attention of the Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.), which says: 


“Many observers have assumed that as soon as the emotional 
erisis, precipitated by religions warfare, had subsided, all the 
Southern States would promptly flop back into the Democratic 
column. But this assumption does not take into account the 
thousands of Southerners who have for years been wishing that 
they dared vote the Republican ticket. To these the Holy War 
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came as a blessed relief. Under guise of supporting the Holy War 
one could vote the Republican ticket without being regarded as 
disreputable. Such men will continue to vote that ticket if it 
is made possible for them to do so. : 

‘“Mr, Hoover, unlike the observers, takes account of this 
element. He is aware that, while the millions of Southerners 
represented by Bishop Cannon could vote for him as against 
a Catholic without losing caste, they can not without losing caste 
put themselves under the leadership of such negro politicians as 
Ben Davis, Perry Howard, and Gooseneck Bill McDonald. 
Therefore, if Mr. Hoover continues to maintain Davis, Howard, 
and McDonald as high officers in his party, these Southerners 
at the next election will—regretfully, perhaps, but resolutely— 
part company with him. 

‘“‘Therefore, when he flung the Negroes out, the President un- 
questionably did take a long step toward assuring the perma- 
nency of the Republican South. It is rough on the Negroes, but 
it is first-rate politics.” 

While certain that no student of Southern conditions will admit 
for a moment that Mr. Hoover can permanently break the Solid 
South, the Richmond Times-Dispatch admits that ‘‘because of 
his leadership, many restless voters may yet find a political home 
in which they can take pride.”’ And an editorial in the Jackson- 
ville Journal concludes with the words: ‘‘It looks as if the South 
may within the next few years embrace the two-party theory.” 

‘“The mere fact that a Republican President should have taken 
notice of the evil of job-peddling in the South is something to be 
grateful for,” admits the Birmingham Age-Herald, but it can not 
find anything “‘stirring and epochal”’ about a mere separation of 
“sheep from goats among Republican leaders.”’ The President 
is mistaken, declares the Jackson (Miss.) News, if he believes 


that by substituting white leaders in whom the people of Mis- 


sissippi have no confidence whatever he can form a white Repub- 
lican party strong enough to compete with entrenched Democe- 
racy. Governor Bilbo of Mississippi is quoted as saying, ‘‘As 
between the black-and-tan organization that has been in power, 
and the leaders whom Mr. Hoover will probably select, I prefer 
the Negroes.” The News thinks this voices much Southern 
sentiment. “a 

Returning to the press of the North and West, we find a general 
attitude of approval characterizing press comment of both 
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—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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“WHAT .DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


. Are “fan,” “‘cake-eater,’”’ and ‘lucky break”’ of American 
or English origin? (p. 68). 

. Who is “Ad’’? (p. 25). 

. Who is ealled the ‘‘George Washington” of Turkey? 
(pea): 

. What city, notorious for its criminal gangs, is preparing 
to spend $5,000,000 in building boys’ clubs? (p. 30). 

. Does Buddhism appeal to American college students? 
(po oly 

. What percentage of the nation’s wealth is controlled by 
women? (p. 13). . 

. What American city enjoys a “ringside seat’ for civil 
wars in a foreign country? (p. 42). 

. Can you name an English poet who engraved and printed 
his own poems? (p. 27). 

. Who is President of the Nationalist Government of 
China? (p. 15). 

. How many boys in the borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, now ten years old, are expected to be regis- 
tered in the police blotters within the next five years? 
(p. 29). 

. In what three Southern States are the Republican 
party organizations specifically singled out for con- 
demnation by President Hoover because of patronage 
abuses? (p. 5). 

12. Why are words like money? (p. 27). 


parties. ‘No finer statement has come from Mr. Hoover since 
his inauguration than his plain warning that the abuse of patron- 
age in some Southern States must end,’’ we read in the New 
York World (Dem.). The Kansas City Star (Ind.) ealls it ‘‘a 
constructive move for clean polities.”” Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American thinks President Hoover has rendered a service to 
the whole country. 

If the Republican party manages to keep clean “‘after once 
being subjected to a thorough scrubbing, it stands to become a 
real factor in the political life of the Southland,’’ we read in the 
Republican Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. Here the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.) sees ‘‘a step toward making it respectable for a 
Southerner to be a Republican,’’ and David Lawrence in one of 
his Washington dispatches points out that the President’s an- 
nouncement “‘affords a place for the Hoover Democrats to go if 
their brethren don’t take them back.” 

It will be a good thing for both Republicans and Democrats, 
argue the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) and Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.), to have a real two-party South, and the California daily 
even thinks that this may help to create a natural party division 
of the country into conservative and liberal camps. But The New 
Republic has no illusions about such hopes—‘‘economic de- 
velopments in the South are moving it toward the Republican 
party, but these developments will be much too slow for Mr. 
Hoover’s impatience.”’ The Providence News (Dem.) is skeptical 
about any real clean-up—‘‘it may be that after a period of great 
breast-thumping and eye elevation, the Perry Howards will find 
their way back to grace.””’ Even among papers which approve 
the purpose of the Hoover move, there is acute perception of 
certain practical difficulties, especially in connection with tho 
Negro voter. As the Hartford Courant (Rep.) puts it: 


“e 


‘“4 Southern Republican party under Negro leadership or in 
which Negroes and whites are to mingle on terms of equality 
can not be made to attract the white element Mr. Hoover is after. 
A ‘lily-white’ party can not be made strong unless it takes the 
same attitude toward Negroes the Democratic party does. If 
the Republican party turns its face against the Negroes in the 
South, it will lose Negro votes. There will be repercussions 
in Northern and border States where Negro votes are im- 
portant and where, in some cases, they represent the balance 
of power.”’ 


13. Why do Japanese -wrestlers scatter salt over the arena 
between bouts? (p. 71). 
14. What great patron of modern art bequeathed his collec- 

tion to Dublin? (p. 26). 

. In what body of water was the J’m Alone sunk by the 
United States Coast Guard? (p. 16). 

. What Washington statesman once sold the Government a 
famous sea-going vessel for one dollar? (p. 36). 

. What is the best’ period in life for assimilating knowledge? 
(p. 26). 

. What French statesman reads his newspapers in bed 
between six and seven A. M.? (p. 18). 

. What Hindu Christian holds a chair in a noted American 
college? (p. 31). 

. What are sapi-sapi, where are they used as money, and 
what is their value? (p. 53). 

. How ean an airplane survey tell where minerals are under- 
ground? (p. 20). 

. What is the Freudian hypothesis concerning our moral 
life? (p. 21). 

3. What war correspondent telegraphed an accurate descrip- 
tion of Pancho Villa’s capture of Torreon to a New 
York paper two days before the event? (p. 48). 

. Where is it possible to row a boat over a submerged 
forest? (p. 22). 
. On what subject will a Bedouin never tell a lie? (p. 56). 


The most vigorous presentation of the dilemma thus outlined 
comes in a Chicago Tribune editorial, which says that the 
two-party idea is a good one, but to accomplish it “‘the 
Democratice party in the South must be reformed as well as the 
Republican”’: 


“What Mr. Hoover proposes to do is to abolish the Republican 
organization as a protection for the Negroes, and deliver it to a 
faction of the Democratic party. The Republican party will 
sa2rifice its Negroes. Wades, Sumners, and Stevenses are needed 
to prevent it. 

‘‘Under existing conditions in the South the Republican party 
organization has been the only asylum for the Negro. In viola- 
tion of the Constitution, he is disfranchised, and the protection of 
the ballot-box is denied to him. He gets slave justice in the 
Southern courts, and he may be murdered with impunity. Ar- 
rayed against him are the Southern whites‘with their Ku Klux 
Klan, whites with a thirst for mint juleps for themselves and 
Prohibition for the Negro. The enemies of the Negro com- 
pose the Democratic party in the South. 

“The upbuilding of a strong two-party system in the South 
should not come until the South enfranchises the Negro or takes 
the constitutional penalty of reduction of representation in 
Congress for failure to do so.”’ 


“No one but a blind partizan, steeped and saturated in malice 
and hate,’’ could have written the sentences just quoted, bitterly 
replies the Nashville 7'ennessean from the South, and it makes a 
wholesale denial of The Tribune’s assertions: 


“The Democratic party has administered, almost without 
interruption, the public affairs in the States of the South. It has 
provided for the education and whatever opportunities for de- 
velopment the Negro has had. It has contributed of our wealth 
to promote the welfare of the Negro. Democratic leaders and 
the Democratic party have routed the Ku Klux Klan in the 
South. They have pleaded for justice for the Negro. The rela- 
tions between the two races are to-day better than they have 
been since reconstruction days. The Democratic party is not 
now and has never been the enemy of the Negroes. It is a slander 
and a libel to say that the Negro receives ‘slave justice’ in the 
courts of the South.” 


As a representative Negro journal, the Chicago Defender, puts 
it: ““The Republican party is no longer the party of The People, 
but the party of the white people.” 
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THE AURORA KILLING 


ILLING A WOMAN IN HER OWN HOME during a 
Prohibition-enforeement raid at Aurora, Illinois, is 
front-page news to the press throughout the country, 

and editorial head-lines range from ‘‘A Deplorable Affair’’ to 
“Another Dry Raid Murder,” ‘‘The Way of Blood,” ‘‘ Dry 
Savagery,” ‘‘The Massacre in Aurora,” and ‘‘A Threat to All 
America.” Every element in the Aurora tragedy seems to lend 
itself to sensational treatment: 
New dry officials elected to 
_ office over a confessedly wet 
city; first liquor-buying in- 
formation given by an under- 
cover man; second entrance 
of the De King home made by 
a reenforced squad of deputy 
sheriffs; Joseph De King, the 
husband, clubbed into insensi- 
bility by Deputy Roy Smith’s 
pistol butt; Mrs. De King 
fatally shot by Smith, and 
Smith in turn shot in the leg 
by the twelve-year-old son, 
Gerald De King; alleged failure 
of the raiders to show a 
search-warrant; alleged threat 
by Joseph De King to “‘shoot 
the first man who comes in’’; 
claim of self-defense by Deputy 
Smith. 

In sensational press dis- 
patches concerning the fatal 
raid pistols become ‘‘sawed-off 
shotguns,’ the raiders ap- 
pear with machine-guns or 
bombs, and the statement uf 
Gerald that his mother was 
shot while at the phone 
ealling for a lawyer stands 
out against reports that Depu- 
ty Smith said Mrs. De King 
had a pistol pointed at him, but 
that killing her was accidental. 
A coroner’s jury, held in the 
neighboring town of Geneva 
to escape local excitement, 
recommends that Deputy 
Smith be held for the Kane 
County grand jury for man- 
slaughter, denounces the Jall- 
ing of Mrs. De King as ‘‘unnecessary,”’ and recommends that 
informant Fairchild, the dry buyer, be held for perjury. 

Editorial comment on policies and practises in the whole 
problem of Prohibition-law enforcement is naturally pointed 
up by the Aurora fatality, which occurred while other current 
news included items such as: Trial of an official informant for 
shooting a still owner near Allentown, Pennsylvania; controversy 
over the sinking of the Canadian rum-running schooner, I’m 
Alone; indictment of Congressman Michaelson of Illinois for 
trying to bring liquor into the country; halting and searching 
Stuyvesant Fish’s yacht in New York harbor; the story of 
“privileged” liquor entry denied by Congressman Morgan of 
Ohio; the wet victory in the Wisconsin referendum, and the 
repeal of the so-called “‘life-for-a-pint” law in Michigan, which 
will commute several life-sentences and under graduated penal- 
ties reduce the limit for fourth offense liquor felonies to a term 
of seven and one-half to fourteen years. 

Condemnation of recklessness and killings in Prohibition- 


P.& A. photograph 


MOTHER’S LIFE PAID 


For the liquor-search raid by a law-enforcement squad in Aurora, IIli- 

nois. The photograph shows the De King family group: Father Joseph, 

who was beaten down, and son Gerald, whose shot wounded the 
deputy sheriff who killed his mother. 


law enforcement prevails in both dry and wet papers, the former 
insisting on thorough investigation of the facts and fixing 
responsibilities in the Aurora case, while the latter make it a 
cause célebre for attack all along the Prohibition line. Among 
dry commentators, the Chicago Evening Post insists that ‘there 
must be intelligence and integrity behind the enforcement of 
law or it becomes both travesty and tragedy; if the real law- 
breakers were the supposed law-enforcers in the deplorable De 

King raid, they should pay the 


penalty.’”’ Says The Post fur- 
ther: 
“We have no sympathy 


with those who regard these 
laws as less binding than 
others. But if certain versions 
of the Aurora affair are in ac- 
cord with the facts, it is time 
that a halt were called to the 
methods which they reflect. 
“Testimony to the effect 
that the De Kings produced 
their stock of wine, and that 
one of the deputies sat and 
drank with them, does not 
indicate the existence of a 
situation in which there could 
be excuse for violence. 
“Whatever the truth may 
be as to the allegation that 
De King was armed, the fact 
is that the only violence was 
employed by the deputies up 
to the moment when a fright- 
ened child seized a gun and 
used it effectively. And even 
if we accept the version given. 
by the deputy who killed Mrs. 
De King, we are left wondering 
why a blow, such as he used 
upon her husband, would not 
have been sufficient in the 
case of the woman. 
“Enforcement is writing an 
ugly record for itself, and the 
cause in which it is employed 
will suffer from the reaction.”’ 


Among many papers that 
take the occasion to flay 
Prohibition ‘‘fanaticism,’’ the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune con- 
eludes its editorial on ‘‘The 
Massacre in Aurora’”’ thus: 


“The silence of professional 
Prohibitionists is sinister. The 
W. C. T. U. has passed no 
resolutions. The Anti-Saloon League has ordered noinvestigation, 
tho the murder of Mrs. De King is being read about and talked 
about in every corner of the nation. The conclusion is forced that 
Prohibitionists regard Mrs. De King’s death as a necessary, or, 
at any rate, excusable incident in the enforcement of their law. 

“No other law requires or receives enforcement of this sort. 
The conduct of the raiding squad would have been reprehensible 
in the highest degree if it had been displayed in pursuit of a 
fleeing murderer. Prohibition justifies in the minds of fanatical 
Prohibitionists a type of enforcement that would arouse their 
indignation if it were employed in defense of any other law. 
They do not even repudiate the murder of Mrs. De King, tho it 
remains to be proved that Mr. De King or Mrs. De King had 
ever sold so much as a dime’s worth of prohibited liquor. 

“The brutality of the raiders is credible only if it is viewed 
as an excess born of religious fanaticism. It was inspired by 
men and women so sure of their revelation that they would 
commit any crime in its name. Mrs. De King together with the 
hundreds of others murdered in recent years in this country by 
Prohibition raiders are our St. Bartholomew victims.” 


Under the ‘‘rapidly rising ferocity of Volsteadism, no man’s 
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home is sacred,” the New York Telegram, one of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain, warns us editorially, declaring that: 


“Tf the Aurora tragedy is sanctioned by the reformers who 
now make our laws and legalize any method for their enforce- 
ment, any resident of New York who has an enemy can be sum- 
marily dealt with after this fashion. 

“Your enemy may go before an officer, swear that he thinks 
and believes that ‘so and so’ is harboring liquor in his home; 
and without further ado a gang of dry raiders may be dispatched 
to your house, armed with tear bombs, shotguns and the glow of 
righteousness, secure in the belief that there will be many to 
ery huzzah if they do not stop short of murdering you and your 
family should you resist their entry. 

*“How long will America tolerate the usurping of the privacy 
of her homes by the madmen of moral reform?” 


The killing of a woman in her own house 
by a raider, claiming that he acted in self- 
defense, does not help to clear the atmos- 
phere regarding the Prohibition situation, 
observes the ‘‘Uncle Dudley” editor of the 
Boston Globe, who concludes that ‘‘many 
people who formerly were not disturbed by 
the question of search are now indignant.” 
He adds that ‘‘the most recent compilation 
of killings in connection with enforcement 
shows a list of seventy dead dry agents, and 
of 252 other persons who have been killed 
by those engaged on the side of law.”’ 

Is the game worth the candle? questions 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal ingroup - 
fashion such as many editorsfavorincomment: 


““A mother shot down in her own home for 
possessing a gallon of home-made wine! Inter- 
national complications over the sinking of a 
British rum-runner without a clear right to 
destroy her under international law! A Jones 
law prescribing penalties so severe that emi- 
nent lawyers band together to defeat its pur- 
pose! The Bill of Rights on the scrap heap! 
Federal appropriations of $50,000,000 a year, 
already, for enforcement, and defiance of the 
law everywhere! A Congressman smuggling 
in liquor! Official hypocrisy and corruption 
rampant and all the prisons crowded! Is the 
game worth the candle, after all? Thatis what 
thoughtful drys everywhere are asking them- 
selves. If itis, itis worth alot, for Prohibition 
is demanding a heavy price in money, morals, 
life, liberty, and good-will. 

‘“Well, we must be patient. Possibly Presi- 
dent Hoover may accomplish something to- 
ward swinging public sentiment to the side of respect for the 
law, but the hope is far more in his moral suasion than in any 
force he may apply. Do you suppose there is more or less respect 
for Prohibition in Aurora because that mother was shot dead in 
her home for possessing a gallon of home-made wine?”’ 


Institute’s 


Every believer in Prohibition should pray that such things 
shall not soon be repeated, says the Birmingham Age-/erald, for— 


“Tf the promotion of a great moral cause can be brought about 
by no other means than slaughter and bloodshed and the over- 
riding of elementary rights and decencies, the public will reason, 
it does not deserve being promoted. And if Americans, who are 
violators of the Volstead Law, can bring themselves to take such 
desperate chances, or are willing to place themselves in positions 
forcing officers to use such extreme measures, the situation is 
dark indeed. 

‘“‘What Mr. Hoover called.a noble experiment was never in 
greater danger of frustration than it is just now, when the very 
eagerness of the Administration to forward it is leading to abuses 
and woes that may yet excite a countermovement infinitely 
more potent because it would embody the demands of an out- 
raged people. As a stanch supporter of the Kighteenth Amend- 
ment for the purpose of giving it the fairest possible trial, this 
paper deplores the excesses with which Prohibition is being bur- 
dened by overzealous, unintelligent, and barbarous enforcement.” 


BENEFITS ALL AROUND 


“Restriction of crude-oil production 
to the requirements of the trade,” 
thinks Mr, Ralph Clinton Holmes, 
President of the Texas Company 
and Chairman of the Petroleum 


Committee on World 

Production, “‘should result in bene- 

fits to the oil industry, the nation, 
and the public.” 


OIL CONSERVATION HITS A SNAG 


IKE THE FARMERS, the oil producers of the United 
States are faced by the problem of how to dispose of 
their surplus. Late last month the directors of the 

American Petroleum Institute, including representatives of the 
British Royal Dutch-Shell oil interests, met in New York City 
and agreed to a drastic curtailment and conservation program 
calculated to restrict production throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the 1928 yield—902,000,000 barrels in. the United 
States. This plan, says The Wall Street Journal, was adopted 
under a general committee headed by Ralph Clinton Holmes, 
President of the Texas Company. Besides curtailing output, 
the world’s leading oil men agreed among 
themselves to undertake a world-wide study 
of overproduction, the elimination of waste, 
and the improvement in refinery processes so 
that a smaller amount of crude oil would 
yield a larger quantity of gasoline. For the 
first time in the history of the oil business, 
notes Ferdinand Lundberg in the New York 
Herald Tribune, a definite program was agreed 
to by representatives of approximately 90 
per cent. of the entire petroleum producing 
and refining industry in North and South 
America. Previous efforts, confined chiefly 
to the United States, had been only partially 
successful. The attempt to curb production, 
declared Mr. Holmes, should result in benefits 
to the industry, the nation, and the public; 
it was in line with the announced aims of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, of which 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover was a mem- 
ber before he became President. Their every 
act and resolution had received wide pub- 
licity, and all that remained was for the. 
representatives of the Petroleum Institute to 
present their plan to Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur, Chairman of the Oil Conservation 
Board, and obtain that body’s cooperation. 

This was confidently expected. In fact, in 
a magazine article published in February, Mr. 
Holmes spoke hopefully of the better atti- 
tude of the Government and tke public to- 
ward industry and especially the oil business, 
and added that: 


“The marked change in the attitude of the 
Federal Trade Commission toward industry, the interest and 
support by the Department of Commerce, and the sympathetic 
support, oc aid, and understanding of the National Conservation 
Board, are all responsible, ina large degree, for the growing ten- 
deney and freedom of units in the petroleum industry to ¢o- 
operate with each other in the interest of the industry as a whole.” 


“oe 


For this reason, he went on, leaders of the oil industry 
beginning to see the realization of their visions.’”’ Hence: 


are 


“Sineere efforts are being made by practically all oil-producing 
interests to formulate some constructive plan for the restriction 
of erude-oil production to the requirement of the trade. In 
other words, the industry recognizes its ills, which are very 
largely in the economic problems arising from overproduction, 
and is making substantial progress in remedying the unsatis- 
factory conditions, and it is being done in a manner which 
gives confidence that we can hope to have the support of the 
National and State governments,” 


Right here, however, the oil executives struck a snag, for 
Attorney-General Mitchell, in reply to an inquiry from Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur, Conservation Board chairman, said: 


“It is clear that Congress has not given to the Board any power 
to grant to any persons immunity from the operation of acts of 
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Congress prohibiting agreements in restraint of interstate com- 
merce, and that the Board has no authority to approve any action 
which is contrary to an Act of Congress or to the anti-trust laws 
of any State; and that no action taken by the Board would have 
the effect of relieving parties to such an agreement from the 
operation of the anti-trust laws of the United States and of the 
States. ... 

“Yurthermore, it is not the practise of the Attorney General 
to give opinions as to whether proposed action by private per- 
sons would violate the laws of the United States.”’ 


This ‘came as a distinct shock”’ to the legal representative of 
the Petroleum Institute, for it is said that no opposition to the 
general program had been expected from the Government. In 
fact, says the Washington Star: 


“The ambidextrous ability of Uncle Sam to use both hands 
at once is no better exemplified than in the spectacle which shows 
him urging the oil leaders to curb production as a 
conservation measure, and immediately investigating 
to find out whether, in agreeing to his proposal, these 
oil leaders are violating any provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust or the Clayton law. 

“In reaching its decision in New York to hold 

- oil production in the current year to the 1928 out- 
put, the Petroleum Institute was taking a coopera- 


tive step in conformity with the recommendations Ea 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board. ae ey aa 
“While fears might be exprest as to the effect fa anak 
on the price of gasoline of thus holding down pro- Chee 
duction, more fears should be exprest as to the Indiana..... 
financial burden assumed by the oil industry in Illinois... .. 
taking care of its vast accumulation of above-ground Kansas... ....... 
reserves. This cost is, of course, passed on down Texas eo. ess 
the line, and is paid for by the consumer.” Mishoo yf 
Oklahoma. . . 
In the opinion of the New York World: NR 
Louisiana. . . 
“The refusal of the Hoover Administration - to eee 
cooperate with the leading oil producers in a plan to New bleriee. 
hold the output of domestic petroleum at the 1928 Michigan... . 


level may rest on valid legal grounds, but it is none 
the less a setback to the industry’s program of con- 
servation. Only State action is left available as a 
remedy, and the attitude of the oil-producing 
States toward conservation is not altogether friendly. 


Name of State 
Pa, and New York.. 


Local communities may believe in conservation as an abstract 
theory, but when its practical application means for them a 
loss of business, they show little enthusiasm. _ ; 

“The Administration not only believes that the proposal of 
the Petroleum Institute is in conflict with the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, but it is also reported as opposed to any amendment 
of the law which would permit interstate curtailment of output 
by joint action of the oil companies under Federal supervision, 
on the ground that the Government would thereby become in- 
volved in price-fixing. 

“There are special reasons just now why Mr. Hoover should 
wish to avoid any suspicion of favoring government price-fixing. 
Any leaning in that direction in the case of the oil industry 
would certainly be seized upon as an argument for applying a 
similar method to farm-relief.”’ 


There is little likelihood, Washington correspondents agree, 
that the States will aid in limiting the production of oil, since it 
would cut down a most lucrative form of taxation. 
L. Linz, Washington correspondent of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, believes the outcome of the Institute’s rebuff at 
Washington will be a strong movement to revise the Sherman 
anti-trust Jaw. Meanwhile, says the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, some of the large oil-producing companies 
are said to be prepared to go ahead with their own independent 
plans for reducing output, provided they can do this without 
running afoul of the law. As a New York oil executive exprest it: 


“There is nothing to prevent the regional committees of the 
Petroleum Institute in the various States from making ‘gentle- 
men’s agreements’ whereby ecrude-oil production ean be held 
down and the desired end achieved.” 


This, however, believes the Washington -Post, ‘““would be a 
dangerous step.’’ Such action, several papers agree, would lead 
to higher prices for gasoline. In England, recalls the Brooklyn 
Eagle, an agreement was entered into recently between Royal 
Dutch-Shell and Soviet oil interests, ‘‘ which resulted in a marked 
advance in the price of gasoline to the British consumer.” ‘To 
expect a decline in American gasoline prices when the world’s 
petroleum supply. has fallen into the hands of a few trusts, re- 
quires a great degree of gullibility,” remarks a paper published 
in the Oklahoma oil country—the Tulsa Tribune. As the 
Washington Post sees the situation: 


“The inevitable consequence of limitation of production is the 
fixation of prices, and usually this is immediately followed by 
increased prices. The public will not stand for such combina- 
tions. It is necessary to prevent utter waste of petroleum in this 
country through unbridled production, but it is equally neces- 
sary to prevent oil interests from going to the other extreme and 
forming a world monopoly that would boost prices.” 


RISE AND FALL OF OUTPUT OF OIL-PRODUCING STATES 


Began Peak Declined to Declined to Years 
to Annual Made Approximately Approximately 1927 to Drop 
Produce Production Peak 25% 50% Production 50% 
1859 33,009,236 1871 1893—20,314,513 1898—15,948,464 11,768,000 7 
ieee 1876 23,941,169 1896 1905—16,346,660 1907—12,207,448 7,593,000 11 
1876 16,195,675 1900 1905—11,578,110 1918— 7,866,628 6,023,000 18 
<5 Shs 1876 262,876,000 1923 Not yet 231,196,000 
cae’ 1883 8,983,000 1922 1926— 6,324,000 Not yet 6,779,000 
pons 1887 *2,881,0007-1927, ...- ee at 2,831,000 .. 
Shaaete 1889 11,339,124 1904 1906— 7,678,477 1907— 5,128,037—— 852,000 3 
Aauee 1889 33,686,238 1908 1913—23,893,899 1917—15,776,860 6,994.000 9 
1889 45,451,017 1918 1922—31,766,000 Not yet 41,069,000 
1889 *217,389,000 1927 .... ae 217,389,000 
rape 1889 717,705 1916 .... ae ent 
mete Lh 1891 *277,775,000 1927 Not yet ae 277,775,000 .. 
Rothe 1894 44,785,000 1923 1925—29,173,000 1927—21,309,000 21,307,000 4 
ee 1902 35,649,000 1920 1921—-26,523,000 Not yet 22,818,000 
eas 1916 77,645,000 1926 1927— 5,058,000 Not yet 5,058,000 cee 
noes 1921 74,749,000 1925 1926—58,332,000 1927—40,005,000 40,005,000 2 
1924 *1,666,000 1926 1927— 1,226,000 Not yet “1,226,000 
OEE 1926 *439,000 1927 .... eee 439,000 


*May not be peak, as only made recently. 
TNot now considered an oil-producing State. 
{Possibility may not be peak for all time. 


(From the New York World) 
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WHAT THE MEXICANS ARE FIGHTING OVER 


HE BREEDING PLACE of the present revolution in 

Mexico is found in a surplus of rival avaricious generals, 

according to numerous well-known American corre- 
spondents and writers, who try to explain what is back of the civil 
war across our southern border. We are warned that official 
statements issued through the press for public consumption 
serve chiefly to cover up the contest between military ‘“‘ins’”’ and 
“outs,”’ and confuse alleged issues while the fight is on. Maj. 
“Tex”? O’ Reilly, American soldier of fortune in China, Central 
America, and three Mexican revolutions, declares ‘‘no one knows 
what all the shootin’s for,’’ and that is why the rebels “have 
failed to win American sympathy.” O’Reilly is reputed to be the 
only gringo ever trusted by General Villa as his aide-de-camp, 
who, incidentally, once saved General Obregon from a Villa firing 
squad. The present revolution, according to the Major, ‘‘is 
badly organized, unhappily press-agented, and lacks the spark 
of magnetic leadership of the romantic cause that is needed to 
set a nation afire. It is a battle between two arms of the military 
—nothing more. There is no popular uprising such as that which 
earried Madero with an army of cowboys and farm-hands into 
Mexico City and brought about the downfall of Diaz.’’ Without 
an actual reform program or great leadership the revolt is 
destined to collapse, O’ Reilly tells Milton Mackaye of the New 
York Evening Post. 

This is simply ‘‘recurring” rebellion ‘‘classically’’ Mexican, 
“a sordid military coup. Pretorian in concept and method, with 
greed as its sole motivation and loot as its one objective,” asserts 
Ernest Gruening in The New Republic, ‘‘the whole Mexican 
military system, predicated on power and perquisites, inevitably 
leads to such abhorrent exhibitions.’’ Under the system of thirty- 
six military headquarters the generals in command, loyal or 
not, expect to profit financially, we are told: 


oe 


“The fact is, of course, that the Government of both Obregon 
and Calles—tho less in the latter instanee—by conniving at or 
tolerating the purloining practises of the generals, merely stored 
up trouble for itself, which inevitably culminated in rebellion. 
It may safely be said that, without exception, no jefe de opera- 
cione has within the last eight years lived on his salary. The 
best of them’ have their negocitos. These are side-lines, perhaps 
not illegitimate, when they represent an investment of the gen- 
eral’s capital, tho obviously that capital was accumulated in the 
eourse of the revolution, for nearly every general began with 
hardly a camisa to his back. But the majority not only engage 
in illegal traffic, gambling-concession monopolies, houses of ill- 
fame, etc., but use their power for extortion and graft. Social 
dislocation of any kind—agrarian reform, a rebellion by Catho- 
lies—affords peculiarly favorable opportunities. Thus the evils 
of the Diaz system remain, without the compensating peace which 
Diaz secured thereby. He gave the generals what they wanted, 
and they were satisfied. Obregon did the same, Calles to a 
lesser degree—and the generals were not satisfied! The country 
has paid in peace-times and in time of civil war as well.” 


The revolters include the most corrupt and greedy of the 
generals, according to Mr. Gruening, who insists that the military 
evil must be overcome if the nation is tosurvive. We read: 


“Given the character of the Mexican general, such a revolt 
was forecastable the moment Obregon was assassinated by a 
religious fanatic. At the time, the army ring, taken unawares 
by Calles’s dramatic renunciation of the Presidency, lacked a 
candidate of its own. But catching them off their guard— 
literally so, when he assembled them in one room at a banquet 
last September and asked which one of their number they had 
determined upon as the nation’s next leader—he was able to get 
them momentarily to agree to support a legally constituted can- 
didate even if he were a civilian. (In his heart virtually every 
general was his own Presidential candidate!) Thus Calles could 
project before the nation the high aim of civilian rule, and his 
vision of the ending of caudillismo (rule by the ‘man on horse- 
back’) and the inauguration of ‘a government of laws, not of 
men.’ In the confusion and exaltation of the moment, Emilio 
Portes Gil, civilian, former Governor of Tamaulipas, and then 
Secretary of Gobernacion, was chosen by Congress for the 


interim Presidency of fourteenmonths. Thesix-yearterm, begin- 
ning in February, 1930, thereupon became the objective of the 
politicos, military and civilian, as soon as they had recovered 
from their surprize.”’ 


The general attitude of the American press, with few excep- 
tions, approving our Government’s favorable policy toward the 
Portes Gil administration, remains as shown in previous articles 
in these pages (March 16 and 23). Barron’s, the Boston financial 
weekly, however, joins The Wall Street Journal in sharp criticism 
of our State Department for backing so-called ‘‘orderly”’ 
government “founded upon confiscation and terrorism, with 
murder as its instrument.’’ Indeed: 

“When our policy extended to supplying the Mexican Army 
with rifles and ammunition, together with bombing planes for 


the slaughter of these so-called rebels, we took the shortest way 
of incurring the undying hatred of a near neighbor. The present 


revolt is something more than a mere bandit outbreak. Candi- 
dates for the Presidency, which had been formed by Obregon 
and Calles for the benefit of their own gang, were murdered in 
They were of course called ‘bandits,’ exactly as 


cold blood. 


THE MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN 
—Marcus in the New York Times. 


the murderers of American citizens are called ‘bandits.’ Mex- 
ico’s Soviet Government has nothing to learn in banditry from 
anybody.” 


Mexican leaders on both sides charge each other with ecor- 
ruption and evil motives in statements given to the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. President Portes Gil says lust for 
gain inspires the rebel chiefs; Gilberto Valenzula, anti-adminis- 
tration candidate for President in the November election, says 
the movement is mainly directed against the Calles dictatorship 
of “‘erime, vice, and corruption”? back of Portes Gil. 

The feudal military elements are in rebellion and are making 
a last attack on the more disciplined organization of the army 
which Calles made somewhat subordinate to the State, according 
to Carleton Beals. Calles set out to educate the rank-and-file 
soldier, he says in The Nation: 


“Tn 1927 fifteen thousand were taught to read and write. 
Te shifted generals from one command to another to prevent 
unholy alliances. He cut out padded pay-rolls and graft. Thus 
the present struggle is also a struggle between two army systems. 
With the elimination of the more unruly caudilios, the way is 
open, if the Government is sufficiently energetic, to intensify 
the discipline already started, and destroy the worst cancer of 
Mexico’s existence.” 
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‘A GREAT MAN, A GREAT AMBASSADOR” 


ee HE BEST-LIKED AMBASSADOR to France since 

Benjamin Franklin,” is the Philadelphia Jnquirer’s 

characterization of Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland 
and Paris, who died in the Embassy at the French capital on 
March 31. He is the last of an outstanding World War trio— 
Marshal Foch, General Sarrail, and Ambassador Herrick— 
to pass on within the last few weeks, and his death, which was 
hastened by his long march, with head bared, in the Foch funeral 
procession, reminds the Providence Journal that the war days 
are fast passing into history. j 
For it was during the early 
weeks of the war, when the 
Government of France was 
being transferred from Paris 
to Bordeaux, that Ambassador 
Herrick became an outstand- 
ing figure by remaining in 
Paris after virtually all other 
diplomatic representatives, 
fearing Paris would be cap- 
tured by the German Army, 
had followed the move to 
' Bordeaux. In fact, says The 
Inquirer, ‘‘it is doubtful if the 
American people have gener- 
ally appreciated the greatness 
of his character and of his 
service.” 

When, for example, a cer- 
tain tall, loosely knit air-mail 
pilot by the name of Lind- 
bergh risked his life in a flight 
from New York to Paris, and 
won out with his single-engined 
plane, Ambassador Herrick 
sponsored and protected him 
as a father would a son. In 
Colonel Lindbergh’s opinion, 
“no individual ever com- 
manded greater love and re- 
spect from the people of two 
countries.” ‘‘A great man, a 
great citizen, and a great 
Ambassador,’”” was the comment made by General Pershing. 

Myron T. Herrick, American editors agree, was something 
more than America’s official Ambassador to France; he was an 
outstanding diplomat who was regarded as a friend by all the 
French people.. And yet, recalls the Newark News, ‘‘he had no 
training in the routine of diplomatic experience; his diplomatic 
skill was developed in the schools of business and politics.’ 
First appointed by President Taft in 1912, he served successively 
under Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. ‘‘If an American 
Ambassador is one who is sent abroad to make friends for his 
country, Mr. Herrick amply filled the place,’”’ observes the 
Baltimore Sun. To quote a paper published in the Ambassador’s 
home city, the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


Wide World photograph 


“Myron T. Herrick had spent two pleasant but uneventful 
years at Paris when the great European War blazed forth in 
1914. It was then that the great opportunity came. When the 
French Government fled to Bordeaux and the rest of the diplo- 
matic corps followed, Mr. Herrick conceived it to be his duty to 
remain in the capital. And in Paris he did stedfastly remain, 
caring not only for American interests but for the interests of 
belligerents and neutral nations which had been thrust upon him. 

“This marked the beginning of France’s great affection for the 
courteous, unassuming American gentleman. It was with deep 
regret that the French bade good-by to him in December, 1914, 
and it was with a nation-wide manifestation of joy that they wel- 
eomed him back seven years later in 1921. 


“HE REPRESENTED THE NEWER SCHOOL” 


Of diplomacy, ‘‘in which the silken manner is nothing, and the spirit 
is all that counts,’ says the Brooklyn Eagle of Myron T. Herrick, our 
Ambassador to France, who died on March 31 in Paris. 


“Cleveland has long been proud of Myron T. Herrick, and his 
visits to this city and to his home have been notable occasions. 
For Cleveland knew Myron T. Herrick long before the rest of. 
the world knew him. Cleveland first knew him as lawyer, capi- 
talist, and banker; a prominent figure in the industrial and 
business life of the community. He was not prominent politi- 
eally till he was drafted by the Republican party as its candidate 
for Governor. His term as Governor was not particularly nota- 
ble, and in 1906 he retired, with no apparent prospect of further 
prominence in public life. Six years later his really great work - 
began. 

OU aquasienaule Myron T. Herrick will be remembered as one 
of the imposing figures of the World War. To the French peo- 
ple he had come to be re- 
garded as a fixt institution. 
The American people looked 
upon him as theideal diplomat.”’ 


According to Cammille Le 
Mercier, Paris correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News, 
“the death of Ambassador 
Herrick has raised a wave of 
emotional feeling probably 
never equaled in any coun- 
try.” As the New York 
Herald Tribune explains: 


“The French regarded him 
as almost a Frenchman, in- 
fiuenced to do so by the many 
demonstrations of his friend- 
ship for France and of his de- 
votion to the best interests of 
the French people. However 
official America’s views may 
have clashed with French 
official views on questions like 
war-loan liquidation or pref- 
erential and favored-nation 
tariffs, Mr. MHerrick’s atti- 
tude toward the French publie 
never changed. Neither did 
its attitude toward him. In 
Paris, or in this country, he 
stood always for the tradi- 
tional, unofficial entente cor- 
diale which has been main- 
tained for nearly acentury and 
ahalf between the two nations.”’ 


“Tt did not fall to the Am- 
bassador’s lot to settle some of 
the issues in which France and the United States have contrary 
interests,’ admits the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘but his influence helped 
to sustain good feeling. And where good feeling exists, a solution 
of specific differences may be expected.’”’ Says a New York 
World summary of the Ambassador’s diplomatic career: 


“Mr. Herrick was first sent to France as Ambassador in 1912. » 
He attracted world-wide attention by his masterful handling cf 
the complex and difficult situation which grew out of the opening 
of the World War. 

“Tn the early days of the war he was confronted with the 
gigantic problem of providing financial aid and giving advice to 
thousands of American citizens stranded in France. 

‘Another of his notable achievements was the organization of 
the American relief clearing-house, which took full charge of the 
transportation and distribution of the huge quantities of supplies 
which were shipped from America to France during hostilities. 

““He returned to America late in 1914, to go back again as 
Ambassador in 1921, under Harding. In the meantime he had 
suffered the loss of his wife, as a result of war-relief-work activities, 

“During his second stay in Paris he showed great ability in 
handling the delicate question of the French war debt to the 
United States, and is credited with having done much to prevent 
a flare-up of ill-feeling over it. He was an enthusiastic backer of 
the Kellogg anti-war treaties, and helped to swerve French publie 
opinion in favor of their adoption. It was he who, on the plea 
of French tennis officials, had Tilden restored to the Davis Cup 
team on the eve of the 1928 matches.” 
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A DAWES PLAN FOR SANTO DOMINGO 


NSTEAD OF A TRIP TO EUROPE, General Dawes, 
relieved of his Vice-Presidential duties, will spend the next 
few weeks in the capital of the Dominican Republic, es- 

tablishing, with the aid of a corps of carefully chosen assistants, 
a modern budget system. The General will deal with expen- 
ditures rather than revenues, we are told, for the Dominican 
Republic has an American re- 
ceiver of customs, under a treaty 
negotiated in 1907. ‘‘He is un- 
questionably the best man avail- 
able for the task,’’ thinks the 
Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘since the satis- 
faction of accomplishing some- 
thing has always meant more to 
him than money or fame.” In 
his invitation to General Dawes, 
the President of the Dominican 
Republie said, in part: 


““T beg you to organize and ac- 
eept the chairmanship of an ad- 
visory mission to come to this 
eountry to recommend methods 
of improvement in our system of 
economic and financial adminis- 
trative organization, both national 
and municipal; for the installation 
of a scientific budget system, and 
for an efficient method whereby 
the Government may control all 
of its expenditures.” 


The Dominican Republic, we 
are reminded by Washington dis- 
patches, staged a serious civil war 
in 1916, with the result that the 
United States intervened and 
established a military government 
in November of that year. As the 
Chicago Daily News explains: 


“When the American marines 
departed from Santo Domingo, 
they left the Government in re- 
sponsible native hands. 

‘“ Those persons who charge that 
the policy of the United States 
is to bully the weak republics 
perhaps can explain why Santo 
Domingo turns to an eminent 
American for advice and assistance 
in its present need.” 


Acme Newspicture 


Dominican Republic, 


According to the New York Herald Tribune’s news column: 


“The Dominican Republic, sometimes called Santo Domingo, 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the West Indian island, of 
which the Republie of Hayti occupies the western third. With 
an area of 19,325 square miles, its population was estimated in 
1927 at 1,022,485. 

“The land is fertile, and sugar, cacao, and tobacco are the chief 
products and exports. The country has gold, copper, iron, salt, 
coal, and petroleum, but the mining industry is undeveloped. 
There are 153 miles of railroads, besides 255 of private lines on 
large estates. The population is a race of mixed European, 
Afriean, and Indian blood.” 


American newspapers, on the whole, approve this move to 
stabilize the republie’s finances. Says the Troy Record: 


“The reorganization of the Dominican Government’s treasury 
might appear as a small matter when compared to his work on 
our Federal budget and in connection with reparations, but it 
shows General Dawes’s disposition to aid others, and his desire 
to stabilize the affairs of the world. Such an attitude evidences 
one of the finest attributes of statesmanship.” 


“THE BEST MAN AVAILABLE” 


For the task of establishing a modern budget system for the 


is Gen. Charles G. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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MAN’S FINANCIAL GRIP SLIPPING 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


HIS SAYING IS AS TRUE AS EVER, perhaps, but 

recently a firm of investment bankers has ascertained 

that men no longer possess a preponderant share of the 
individual wealth of this country. They may have accumu- 
lated it, but an analysis made 
from income-tax payments in- 
dieates that 41 per cent. of the 
nation’s wealth is controlled by 
women. According to a survey 
and report made by Lawrence 
Stern and Company, New York 
and Chicago bankers, and quoted 
in the San Francisco Chronicle: 


“To-day women comprise over 
50 per cent. of the 454,596 stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and ‘Telegraph Company, the 
world’s largest and wealthiest 
corporation. In the United States 
Steel Corporation there are more 
than 50,000 women stockholders, 
over 50 per cent. They also com- 
prise 50.48 per cent. of the share- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Women also predominate 
in many other corporations. 

“Inquiry revealed that 35 or 40 
per cent. of the customers of large 
investment houses are women, 
with the ratio steadily increasing. 

‘From records kept of wills pro- 
bated in New York during a given 
period, it was learned that 70 per 
cent. of the men are leaving their 
estates to women, and 64 per cent. 
of the women are leaving their 
estates to other women. 

‘Another source of women’s 
income is life insurance In 
January, 1929, there were about 
$95,000,000,000 of lfe-insurance 
policies in force in the United 
States. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that 80 per cent. of the 
beneficiaries of these policies are 
women. : 

‘*In 1926, the most recent year 
for which income-tax returns have 
been fully tabulated, women 
making individual returns paid 
taxes on $3,297,527,089. Indi- 
vidual men, including men report- 
ing as heads of families, paid on a total of approximately $4,741,- 
136,187. The exact ratio was 41 per cent. of the total for the 
women and 59 per cent. for the men. These figures, however, 
do not tell the whole story, because the larger part of the taxes 
paid were on joint returns of husband and wife, in which class 
there were some $13,555,920,041. 

“The foregoing figures apply to moderate as well as large 
incomes. A still more striking picture is presented in the ease 
of the very rich, excluding all incomes of less than $100,000 a 
year. In this class in 1926 individual women reported about 
$484,794,440, as against $404,802,056 for the individual male 
reports—here the women actually lead by a substantial margin, 
having an average of 54 per cent. of the total. 

“Wurther analysis of individual income-tax returns discloses 
that 139 women paid taxes on incomes in excess of $500,000, 
and 44 on net incomes of more than $1,000,000. On the other 
hand, individual returns of men showed only that 123 paid on 
net incomes of $500,000, and 42 on incomes of $1,000,000.” 


Dawes, says the 


Here he is. 


“These are startling figures,’ observes the St. Louis Star, 
““even if they are only approximately correct.’’ What is more, 
no editorial writer seems to have an idea as to what the men- 
folks ought to do about it. 
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ee ted 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as Fun from the Press”) 


Lies that touch liquor have to be diplomatic.— Dallas News. 


In Mexico the paths of glory lead but to the border.—Louwis- 
ville Times. 


Somp Louisiana legislators seem to think it won’t be Long now. 
—-Dallas News. 


Proper who say Mr. Coolidge has returned to private life 
never lived in a double house.—Los Angeles Times. 


Tr is the aim of the Anti-Saloon League to make Washington 
as dry as the Congressional Record.—Florida Times-Union. 


OKLAHOMA has now impeached two Governors in succession, 
and might save time by defeating both candidates next election. 
—New York Evening Post. 


ComMANDER Byrp has picked 
out about the only solid South 
-a good Democrat can find.— 
Arkansas Gazette. © 


Mayst if the Prohibitionists 
dry up Washington, the sessions 
of Congress will be shorter.— wasirr 
Indianapolis News. es 
wi AW, W"We 

Porres Git, we read, is pro- 
visional President of Mexico. 
The provision being that no 
revolution succeeds.—J udge. 


4, 
V erly, oe 


QurEEN Mary recently went 
shopping in a 10-cent store. 
Must be trying to establish 
her claim to the throne of 
Seotland.—Los Angeles Times. 
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és 
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TO, THE STORE 


Anyway, the I’m Alone tried to be.—New York Evening Post. 


A pr racro government in Mexico is one that has the most 
guns.—Asheville Times. 


Tun hard part of conquering the air is to make it stay licked. 
—Publishers Syndicate (Chicago). 


As we understand it, the White House Spokesman is to be 
replaced by a loud-speaker.— Dallas News. 


NatuRALLy, in these airplane weddings due precautions 
must be taken against the first falling out— Arkansas Gazette. 


Anotuer difference between the United States and Mexico 
is that Mexican ex-Presidents don’t write magazine articles. 
—San Diego Union. 


Wuorver named that sea- 
coast rum-runner I’m Alone, 
certainly had a sense of humor. 
—Troy Times. 


Wuen bridge work is men- 
tioned now you have to wait 
and see if it’s teeth, cards, or 
viaducts.—Dallas Journal. 


Tuer Jones brothers—Wesley 
and Davy—are making life for 
the rum-runners just one thing 
after another.—W ashington Post. 


A READING Of the Jones dry 
law indicates that the Smiths 
and the Joneses have different 
views on Prohibition Au- 
gusta Chronicle. 


© 


ZEEE 


America liked the instal- 
ment plan so well that she ex- 
tended the system to Europe 
so it could enjoy its wars by 
econvenient payments.— Miami 
Herald. 


A NATIONAL election is im- 
pending in Mexico, but un- 
fortunately it is not feasible 
for a newspaper to publish the 
names of all those who are 
running.—Chicago Daily News. 


Ir is said that the Govern- 
ment will open a new dry campaign in Chicago. It is not stated 
whether the old one has been closed or not.— Mobile Register. 


Ampitious Oklahomans probably in the future will aspire 
to the office of Lieutenant Governor. — Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 


Wou.pn’r it have been great had we but known in time that 
all that was needed to win the World War was the right brand 
of cigarets?— Marion Star. 


Tue Prince of Wales went to visit one of the horses he re- 
cently sold. When the Prince used to ride the horse, he didn’t 
seem so attached.— Kay Features. 


Brrmupa and Spanish onions from Texas are about due to 
join Swiss cheese from Wisconsin and Smyrna figs from Cali- 
fornia.—Christian Science Monitor. 


In Los Angeles a man was twice divorced by the same wife. 
This emphasizes the necessity for Los Angeles wives to keep some 
kind of a rough diary.— London Humorist. 


Unver President Hoover all income-tax refunds in excess of 
$20,000 are to be made matters of public record, and we'd like 
to be in a position to get a little publicity —Ohio State Journal. 


Tue New York Times makes this head-line contribution to 
mixed metaphors: Traffic Lights To Honeycomb New York. 
This, we presume, will make drivers beehive themselves — 
Mobile Regisier. 


cui ol ating 
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WHEN TOMMY RUNS 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Nor did it require any 
Lirerary Driaxst poll to fore- 
east how the Mussolini elec- 
tion was going to come out.— 
Indianapolis News. 


ee. 


In an effort to clean up 
booze in New York, officials 
are going to employ municipal 
hooch sniffers or, in a manner 
of speaking, civic scenters.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


(Gorn 


Crvit war has broken out in 
China again, which, considering 
the record of the past eighteen years, only shows what a peace- 
loving people can do if they try hard enough.—Boston Globe. 


THRE are people far back in the mountains of Tennessee and 
Kentucky who are so ignorant they live a hundred years— 
Kay Features. 


Tue statistician who says women control 41 per cent. of the 
wealth of this country should revise his figures upward—ZJn- 
dianapolis News. 


“How much should mothers tell their daughters?” asks a 
preacher. Not much, say we, if they don’t want to display their 
ignorance.— Border Cities Star. 


AmeERIcANS touring Brazil were chased by some wild men who 
sang, shouted and danced. Has the Florida real-estate boom 
moved farther south?—Kay Features. 


Forrien Market BuLueTtIN of the Department of Commerce 
says ‘‘there is a fair demand in Mexico for leather traveling 
bags and eases.”’-—Hide and Leather (Chicago). 


Ir the men on Mars also have six legs apiece, as the eminent 
scientist assures us the girls have, we wonder how much a two- 
pants suit costs on our neighboring planet.—Ohio State Journal. 


Tu new Secretary of Commerce has just issued an announce- 
ment stating that business is excellent. Which indicates that 
he is fully conversant with the duties of a Secretary of Com- 
merece.—San Diego Union. 


FOREIGN 


CO .M. ME? NT 


SPRINGTIME CHAOS IN CHINA 


ACK AGAIN TO WAR turn the thoughts of Chinese 
generals with the coming of the spring, but the spectacle 
of clashing Chinese factions, performing as it were on ‘‘a 

eash basis,” is said to stir more ire than interest in the outside 
world of foreign observers. The hope placed-in- the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, as noted 
in various quarters, has become 
soured with disappointment by 
internal dissensions that began to 
poison the Chinese situation as 
long ago as late February and 
early March. With the military 
revolt in Shantung on its hands, 
we are told, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment found itself also at logger- 
heads with the faction controlling 
the rich and powerful Wuhan 
cities of Hankow, Wuching, and 
Hanyang, and, early in April, 
Shanghai Associated Press dis- 
patches, amid conflicting reports 
of claims made by the Nationalists 
and the foes of the government 
forces, told of the close approach 
of Nationalists to the city of 
Hankow, the stronghold of the 
rebel leaders of the Kwangsi 
military group. It is further re- 
lated that the leader of the revolt 
in Shantung, and the paramount 
figure on the side of the rebels, 
Marshal Chang Tsung - chang, 
took Chefoo from its Nationalist 
defenders ‘“‘practically without 
hindrance.”’ Yet still later Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches from 
Chefoo tell us of a serious defeat 
of the rebel troops inflicted by 
the Nationalist forces in which 
more than two thousand of the 
rebel captors of that city were killed. 
political, financial, and military mysteries, foreign investigators 
look with penetrating eyes and find various causes for the ap- 
A special 
the 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


Into the maze of China’s 


parently inexhaustible impediments to progress. 
Nanking correspondent of the London 
military element with obstructing the unification of the country 
under a centralized government. Another factor in the situation, 
according to this informant, is ‘‘extremism”’ 


Times charges 


‘“A fluid element which is present everywhere, affecting all 
elasses and all political factions. It is difficult to define because 
it takes different forms in different men. The root of it is anti- 
foreignism, not so much a racial sentiment as an idea artificially 
fostered that the foreigner has made himself the master of the 
good things in the country, and that if he were pushed aside the 
good things would fall into Chinese hands. The view that 
foreigners have created fine things out of nothing and that all 
the time the Chinese might themselves have been doing similar 
work meets with little acceptance. The Shanghai Settlement 
personifies the foreigner, and is a perpetual offense to the patriotic 
Chinese, all the more because the Settlement is a splendid 
example of what. might be in China as compared with the dis- 
order and inefficiency which actually surround it.” 


THE PRESIDENT BECOMES A GENERAL AGAIN 


Chiang Kai-shek, Chief Executive of China's Government at 


Nanking, who has had to doff his ‘‘ civvies’ 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist troops in his 
country's new fratricidal strife. 


Some blame for the present chaotic condition of Chinese 
affairs attaches to the statesmen of countries having something 
to say and something to support in China, according to a British 
authority on Chinese matters, J. O. P. Bland, who writes in 
the London Sunday Times as follows: 


“Despite its unbroken record 
of bad faith, sordid intrigues, and 
rapacious venality, the Kuomin- 
tang still enjoys what one may 
call a ‘good Press’ in this country 
and in America. Altho it can not 
claim credit for any single achieve- 
ment of constructive reform, 
altho it is notoriously true that in 
the five provinces nominally under 
its control the people are op- 
prest by every kind of illegal 
exaction and continually plun- 
dered by lawless soldiery and 
bandits; altho the last remnants 
of civic government and financial 
stability are speedily being de- 
stroyed by hordes of hungry 
placemen, whose only object is 
to acquire wealth before the in- 
evitable debacle, nevertheless pub- 
lic opinion in this country persists 
in the belief that all may yet be 
well.” 


Of similar mind to the British 
correspondent of the London 
Times at Nanking is a special 
contributor to the Tokyo Japan 
Advertiser, Dr. S. Washio, who 
believes matters will always be 
at sixes and sevens in China as 
long as the influence of militarism 


is so strong. What is more, he 


tells us that: 


and get into khaki 

“The influence of the Nanking 
rovernment does not really reach 
beyond the three provinces of 
Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Anwhei, 
and stands on a delicate balance of power like all other govern- 
ments that were tried in Peking in the past. Nothing is changed 
until the Army is removed from polities. The feature that 
differentiates Chinese polities from ordinary polities is that it is 
played with armies. And that is still true to-day. The revolu- 
tion has brought no tangible improvement in this respect.”’ 


More light on governmental conditions of the Nanking 
Government is afforded in a special cable to the New York 
Times from Shanghai, in which we read: 


“Tho a government exists at Nanking to-day, it is not the 
same government with which the Powers recently concluded 
their various treaties. Gen. Li Chai-sum, Gen. Li Tsung-jen, 
and Gen. Pai Chuneg-hsi, former pillars of the Nanking Cabinet, 
are now out, the first a prisoner at Nanking and the last actively 
in arms against the Nationalist forces. 

‘“Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang is no longer the War Minister, and 
Gen. Yen Hsi-shan, tho nominally in the Cabinet, is believed to 
be ready to desert if President Chiang Kai-shek meets defeat. 

“The terms of the Shantung settlement reached with Japan 
last week were identical with those that have been open to Nan- 
king for more than three months, and which were previously re- 
jected. The reason for their acceptance now is the desire to 
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offer Shantung to Marshal Feng as the price of his adhesion. But 
the offer has little value, since Feng can move his troops in at 
will, while Nanking, because of its war with the Hankow oppo- 
sition, can not occupy the province when the Japanese evacuate 
their forces. - 

“The packed Kuomintang conference which concluded last 
week at Nanking was an utter failure. The new central executive 
committee excludes most of the well-known revolutionary 
leaders, and 75 per cent. of the members of the congress were 
Nanking clerks, whose names are unknown even to the Chinese 
newspaper men here. 

“The outbreak of civil war not only negatives the demoboliza- 
tion agreement and the rehabilitation plans for unifying the 
railways, but spoils the budget plans of T. V. Soong, the Finance 
Minister, which under the best conditions of peace and unity 
estimated a deficit of $60,000,000 this year.” 


- Just a little consideration and patience for the Chinese is 
asked in the Shanghai China Digest by its editor, Carroll Lunt, 
who is also the compiler of China’s ‘‘Who’s Who.” Now is the 
time for foreigners to help, not confuse, China in her travail, he 
thinks, and goes on to say: 


‘“So very easy is it to find fault with what is going on in 
China that a vision of better activities is quickly blurred if the 
impulse to do so is followed. Only those people who are preju- 
diced or who have to benefit by the overthrow of the present 
régime will do or say anything to obstruct the efforts of the 
Government to bring better conditions into being. That they 
are so engaged there can be no question. The Chinese character 
is such that the Government is faced with far more obstacles 
than retard the activities of newly formed governments in other 
parts of the world, and if the foreigner in particular is impatient 
with the progress made he does not understand the stride of 
the Chinese, and. believes it should be as rapid as his own. 
Aware of this fact and of the need for patience in watching the 
political and economic development of China under the National 
Government, most foreigners refrain from comment or action 
which might prove baneful. 

“Criticism, despite Chinese claims to the contrary, is offered 
by them to be helpful, the right to do so being present in the 
shape of past experience and closer and more extensive contact 
with the modern trend of civilization. China, it is clear, is 
aiming in the same direction, and has need of the advice of those 
who know the pitfalls and the obstructions. To listen to the 
counsels of the experienced in no way indicates the inferiority 
the Chinese believe it is our aim to show.” 


With regard to the opinion of some Far Eastern onlookers that 
Japan may not be entirely without interest in the activities of 
Gen. Chang Tsung-chang, leader of the Shantung uprising, the 
Peking North China Standard has this to say: 


“The Japanese distinetly are not in favor of any further ad- 
ventures on the part of the former tupan in Shantung. He never 
was a factor for peace and prosperity there. In every way he 
has aggravated the situation and was of no benefit to the 
Chinese people first of all. and to foreigners residing in the dis- 
tricts he controlled. His activities come at a difficult time. 
Japan is trying to come to an agreement with the Nanking Goy- 
ernment and anything tending to disturb negotiations neces- 
sarily must be irritating both to Japan and the Central Ad- 
ministration. Inasmuch as Japan has made every effort to effect 
a reconciliation with China in the past few weeks it must come 
as a distinct disturbance to have a third element intruded at an 
awkward time. 

“The return to Shantung of Chang Tsung-chang can augur 
but one thing, and that is a resumption of the disturbed condi- 
tions which threaten the peace and well-being of Chinese and 
Japanese in the eastern sections of the province. Hence the need 
on the part of the Central Government for the protection of its 
people and of the Japanese to take reasonable precautions is 
made manifest. Tsingtao’s hoisting of the five-barred flag is 
another evidence that peace has not yet been fully restored 
among the Chinese people of the much harassed province. 

“Japan without doubt keenly opposes any further coups in 
Shantung, but as it is committed to non-interference in domestic 
disputes it can not be expected to take any active part one 
way or another, but is regarded as patiently awaiting the 
restoration of the peace and order which it desires equally with 
the Chinese.” 


AS CANADA’S PRESS SEES THE I’M ALONE 


YSTERICAL OUTBURSTS from the Canadian press 
over the sinking of the British rum-runner, I’m Alone, 
by United States Coast Guard vessels off the Louisiana 

Coast, merely confuse the issue, boldly assert some Canadian 
editors, and antagonize friendly Americans who ‘‘had no more to 
do with this probably illegal act than the natives of Timbuctoo.” 
On the other hand, we find almost equal irritation displayed 
against America by Canadian journals that resent the “arbitrary 
assumption” of some Americans who hold that the sinking of the 
I’m Alone was quite within the law. In sharp disagreement with 
such a contention is the Calgary Herald, which remarks: 


‘Tf a friendly international agreement entered into by outside 
Powers to assist in the enforcement of a domestic law in the 
United States is to be interpreted as giving American coast 
patrols the right to chase rum-runners far out to sea, and then 
sink them, the sooner such a treaty is abrogated the better. If. 
it can be interpreted as conferring such wide-spread powers of 
destruction, it will remain a serious menace to good-will. 

““While foreign governments agree that persons conspiring to 
break United States laws are not entitled to protection in Amer- 
ican territorial waters, the spirit of the agreement did not coun- 
tenance destruction of vessels with the consequent possibility 
of loss of life. The United States Government is the great 
protagonist of the doctrine of the freedom of the seas. Appar- 
ently it is prepared to ignore it in the cause of Prohibition. To 
sink a small vessel far out from land in a heavy sea could be justi- 
fied only in the extreme stress of war.” 


Very different is the tone of another western Canadian news- 
paper, the Vancouver Daily Province, which reminds us that 
a great many people in Canada have no sympathy with the 
rum trade between Canada and the United States, and also that 
thousands would like to see Canada refuse clearance to rum ships 
when there is reason to believe that the cargoes are intended 
ultimately for United States consumption. But— 


‘‘At the same time, it must not be forgotten that while the 
manufacture of liquor and the shipment of liquor is legal accord- 
ing to the law of Canada, Canada is bound to respect that law,. 
and her Government is charged with the responsibility of insisting 
that other nations respect it too. If our law clashes with the law 
of another nation, like the United States, there is a field there for 
negotiation and compromise. But such incidents as that in the 
Gulf of Mexico do not smooth the way for arrangement or 
compromise. They have quite the opposite effect. 

“Possibly a good many Canadians, opposed to the rum trade 
on principle, and a good many more who think it unneighborly 
for Canada to lend her protection to those engaged in flouting 
the law of the United States, would approve of an arrangement 
which would put the runners of rum and narcotics entirely at the 
merey of American revenue cutters. But that time has not yet 
arrived, and until it has, Canada must insist upon the right of 
Canadian ships and Canadian sailors to sail the seas, even if 
they bear cargoes of which Uncle Sam does not approve.” 


An outspoken advocate for a journalistic policy of leaving the 
I’m Alone case to settlement by the governments concerned, is 
the Vancouver Sun, which is convineed that in this and similar 
cases, ‘‘ jingoistic newspaper blather can only serve to embarrass 
everybody,” and it is pointed out that: 


“The treaties which the United States has with Britain and 
Canada do not disturb the historic three-mile limit of territorial 
waters. United States Government vessels, as always, can de- 
mand any vessel within that limit to halt. If the accosted vessel 
does not halt, the government ships can follow her to any dis- 
tance and sink her, if necessary. This is the international la 
that is héld between practically all civilized nations. : 

“The special agreement which United States has with Britain 
and Canada provides that American ships shall have the right of 
search within a twelve-mile limit. But it is a right of search 
only. A coast-guard cutter crew sighting a suspected ship be- 
yond the three-mile limit and within the twelve-mile limit may 
search that ship if they can catch her within twelve miles from 
shore. But they have no right to pursue her beyond the twelve- 
mile limit, nor may they fire upon her.” 
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DISCONTENT SMOLDERING IN TURKEY 


HE WORLD HAS MARVELED at the trenchant 

blade used by President Mustafa Kemal Pasha in 

cutting away the ‘‘deadwood of old custom” in Turkey, 
we are told, as he toils in the field of polities, religion, education, 
or clothing, headgear, and haberdashery. But whether the 
people of Turkey are delighted or disgruntled as sweeping reform 
after reform is proclaimed into 
their shocked ears, we can 
only begin to guess, it is said. 
Persons actively sore at the 
new order of things work in the 
dark, it appears, and many 
passive resisters—resisting in 
so far as they dare—are too 
wise to risk discovery by spies, 
whether they would protest 
by word or deed. All this may 
be gathered from press corre- 
spondents in Turkey, and in a 
letter to the London Times one 
such points out that the re- 
forms instituted by the Ghazi 
—the conqueror, otherwise, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha—have 
been so quickly, and, gener- 
ally speaking, so successfully 
accomplished that there seems 
to be no organized hostile 
opinion. The Turks, as a 
nation, we are advised, have 
always welcomed a strong 
government headed by a chief 
who commands their instine- 
tive obedience. What is more, 
this writer warns us that it is 
difficult to learn whether any 
real discontent exists because 
of the disappearance of the 
official Oppositionin the Grand 
National Assembly, which is 
composed exclusively of gov- 
ernment deputies. But, this 
informant goes on to say: 
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and illogical to-day—of all foreigners. The ery of ‘Turkey 
for the Turks’ is highly laudable, but is not altogether sensible. 
Its disadvantages outweigh its advantages, and one day this can 
not fail to be realized.” 


The introduction of the new alphabet in Turkey, the Times 
correspondent tells us further, is a far-sighted and practical 
reform. But it does not follow that all the people affected by 
the reform are of the same 
opinion, and this writer asks: 
“Would the average English- 
man feel happy if he were told 
that in future he must read 
and write in Russian charac- 
ters?”? Another matter caus- 
ing discontent in Turkey is 
the question of religion, and 
this correspondent speaks of 
unofficial reports from Angora 
to the effect that Kemal 
contemplates making further 
changes, and that it is to re- 
ligion he next intends to de- 
vote his energies. The fourth 
and last cause of discontent— 
unsatisfied ambition—is said 
to be common to all countries. 
The dissatisfied factors are 
working underground, and this 
informant adds: 


“Tt is not, of course, sug- 
gested that the discontent 
arising from these four causes 
ean lead to serious distur- 
banees. The Government has 
shown itself to be so firmly in 
the saddle, and the personal- 
ity of Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has so imprest itself on the 
people, that it is most unlikely 
that any ‘incidents’ will occur. 
All that can certainly be said 
is that there is some dis- 
content, and that the Govern- 
ment, in all probability, knows 
all about it.” 


“— AND THE BAND PLAYED ON” 


The President of the Republic of Turkey, called that country’s 

“George Washington,’’ and famous for the many varieties of West- 

ern customs with which he has jazzed up his people, steps out on 
the dance floor with his adopted daughter on her wedding day. 


“There are, nevertheless, 
grounds for believing that dis- 
content does exist, and, since 
there is hardly any freedom of 
speech or press, the discon- 
tented elements lack a safety-valve. It is, therefore, conceiv- 
able that other and less orderly outlets might be sought by 
those who are dissatisfied with the present régime. It would 
seem that there are four main causes of discontent—first, the 
continued and severe economic crisis; secondly, the introduc- 
tion of the new characters; thirdly, the apprehension of govern- 
ment interference with the Moslem religion; and, last of all, 
there is the jealousy of ambitious individuals who are scheming 
to secure power. 

“As regards the first cause, the Government is by no means 
entirely to blame. A succession of bad harvests caused by 
drought has inflicted much suffering on parts of Anatolia and 
has, indeed, compelled the import of foreign grain. The con- 
tinued absence of Russia from the economic comity of Huropean 
nations has dealt Constantinople a blow from which the city 
will take years to recover. No Turkish Government could have 
avoided either of these misfortunes. But the hindrances to 
legitimate trade, such as the imposition of heavy, and in some 
eases unfair, taxes. the creation of a number of State monopolies 
which help to increase the cost of living, and the pronounced 
distrust of foreign capital, do contribute very largely to the 
economic crisis. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, 
the economic policy of the present Turkish Government 1s based 
on a mistrust—natural and logical five years ago, but unnatural 


oo 


EGYPT’S NEW WOMEN— 
Short skirts, transparent stock- 
ings, and smart shoes of the 
kinds worn by Western wo- 
men now grace Egypt’s young women who, it seems, are intro- 
ducing a dress reform that the elders of both sexes often frown 
upon. A Cairo correspondent of the London Daily Express in- 
forms us that the newer mode is slowly supplanting the garment 
called habera, of voluminous folds and consisting of two parts, 
a full and long skirt, the upper part of which entirely envelops 
the head and arms. The upper part of the habera, we are told, 
still covers the head but falls over the shoulders like a short cape, 
giving freedom to the arms and a hint of the pretty blouse 


underneath. We read then: 


‘““When these women occasionally went shopping they were 
followed by a servant, and were never seen after dusk, but now- 
adays you meet them everywhere in the principal thoroughfares 
of Cairo and Alexandria seeking bargains at the large European 
emporiums with as much zest as their European sisters. 

‘‘They can all chatter French with as much ease as their mother 
tongue, and some speak English as well, but French is more 
general, and a number of these girls speak four and five languages, 
especially in Alexandria, which is more cosmopolitan than Cairo. 
They receive an excellent education at the European schools 
in Egypt.” 
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POINCARE AND BRIAND AS NEWSPAPER 
READERS 


ce ON’T EVER SPEAK TO ME about the newspapers!” 

snapt Poincaré to a man who came to start work in 

his office. Yet it seems that Poincaré knows more 
about what’s in the morning papers than half the men in Paris. 
What is the answer to that riddle? It is very simple, according 
to the account of 
Pierre Desnoyer 
in the Paris Jour- 
nal. Premier 
Poinearé did not 
mean, we are 
told, that he has 
a contempt for 
the press, but 
that he does not 
like polemic per- 
sonalities. He is 
not interested 
either in the crit- 
icism or the praise 
of newspapers, it 
is said, and his 
sharp remark was 
intended to indi- 
eate thatit would 
be useless to keep 
him informed of 
the attacks and 
flatteries pub- 
lished ‘‘ by a host 
of petty news- 
papers without 
readers, which are 
carefully followed 
by numerous mem- 
bers of Parlia- 
ment, through the 
services of clip- 
ping agencies.” 
On the _ other 
hand, itis pointed 
out that: 
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“DON’T SPEAK OF NEWSPAPERS!” 


““Mr. Poincaré 
pays meticulous 
attention to every- 
thing published 
in important or- 
gans, especially 
on matters of 
State affairs. It is said that, when he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, entrusted with the conduct of delicate negotiations, he was 
always careful to keep a watchful eye on what influential news- 
papers wrote about negotiations in process or accords attained. 
To those newspapers that he considered accurate in their record, 
he sent congratulations. To those that published erroneous 
commentaries, he had no hesitation in explaining by letter 
wherein they erred.” 


Yet Premier Poincaré reads the newspapers 
just as diligently every day as he works as 
head of the French Government. 


Now that Mr. Poincaré is Prime Minister, without portfolio, 
it is further stated, he does not seem to pay such close attention 
to the public interpretation of his acts. He continues to read 
the papers to know the frame of the public mind, it seems, but 
he is especially desirous of being informed about everything of 
political significance, which he reads personally, or has digested 
for him from the Paris press. The especially complete and de- 
tailed knowledge he has the first thing in the morning about 
everything of public importance is described as a considerable 
factor in his authority as an officer of the Government, and weread: 


“When he reaches his office, with remarkable punctuality at 
about a quarter to nine every morning, Mr. Poincaré has already 
established personal contact with the press of the day. Having 
no children, rarely going out, wholly devoted to public concerns, 
and an indefatigable worker, he rises very early, at about six 
o’clock, in order to be able to examine his memoranda before 
going out. He has also given a swift glance at the first page of 
the big dailies, and has noted ‘the event of the day.’ Meanwhile, 
assistants of his, who also are early risers, have been going 
through all the newspapers in the offices of the Ministry of 
Finance, and have examined particularly newspapers of editorial 
weight. They have clipt news paragraphs and articles that may 
interest the Premier, and have pasted them on sheets of paper 
classified in five divisions corresponding to the chief branches of 
the activities of Mr. Poincaré. 

“The first three of these are labeled: Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
General Politics, and are easily understood. In the folder 
entitled, Information About Formal Affairs, are collected 
memoranda on matters requiring an act of courtesy by the 
Premier because of his vast range of personal relations, or because 
of the dignity of his post. It may be a note about a demise in a 
foreign court, or a marriage, which he will note by telegram or by 
letter. In order 
to understand the 
folder marked 
Documents, we 
must remember 
that Mr. Poinearé 
has learned so to 
organize his work 
as to avoid all 
loss of time. He 
is so methodical 
that it is difficult 
to find a serap of 
paper left behind 
him on his desk 
after he has gone 
from his office.” 


When the rou- 
tine of the better 
part of the day 
has been followed 
through, it is fur- 
ther noted, and 
in the waning of 
the afternoon, Mr. 
Poinearé person- 
ally seans the big 
French newspa- 
pers, especially 
those that treat 
of political affairs, 
and he gives a 
quick glance at 
other journals of 
the evening. Turn- 
ing then to the 
newspaper habits 
of France’s For- 
eign Minister, 
Aristide Briand, 
Mr. Desnoyer ad- 
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vises us in the A NORMANDY GENTLEMAN FARMER 
Journal that altho But Aristide Briand is better known as France’s 
Mr. Briand is Foreign Minister, who reads his newspapers in 
awake at dawn, bed between six and seven A.M. 

he has ‘‘adopted ; 


the wise habit”’ of remaining in bed, and between six and seven 


in the morning reads his newspapers there. After dressing and 


having his breakfast, he zeceives two of his collaborators in 
office, who also have been through the papers, and the first ques- 
tion he asks them is: ‘‘What do the correspondents say about 
such or such an event?” 


extracts from the press on subjects of foreign affairs, which 


As to the clipping and collecting of- 
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service is well performed in the Foreign Office, we are told that 
Mr. Briand has no need of it because he gets everything neces- 
sary from the newspapers himself. We read then: 


‘Foreign news, political events, first of all attract him in his 
newspapers. He reads with interest editorials on foreign policy 
because he believes they still represent, no matter what one says, 
public opinion—altho, in his re- 
gretful view, to a smaller extent 
than formerly. But he remains 
quite indifferent to blame as well im q 
as to praise. Yet he believes it Cn Er D 
useful to keep track of public a ' 
opinion, tho he does not hesitate 
to follow his policy, even against 
public opinion, which sooner or 
later will incline his way. 

‘“‘In the great devartment store 
known as the modern newspaper, 
with supplies for all tastes, Mr. 
Briand holds aloof from certain 
articles, and, of course, these 
include serial stories, police news, 
crimes of passion, Parisian scan- 
dal; but scientific news, the phe- 
nomena of natural history, and 
the mysteries of astronomie dis- 
covery interest him greatly. He 
is fascinated when he reads about 
the invasion of a distant village 
by wolves, or the appearance 
of a meteor. Another division 
of the news that frequently en- 
gages his attention is the progress 
of human society. He is avid 
in the study of all questions, 
whether in France or in foreign 
lands, which have ‘to do with the 
living conditions of workers, and the organization of society. This 
new gentleman farmer of Cocherel, who raises cattle and sheep, 
does not forget the humanitarian enthusiasm of his ardent youth.” 


w 


A TRAGEDY OF SIX JOBLESS YEARS 


IX TERRIBLE YEARS of enforced idleness, seen in 
retrospect by an unemployed shipyard laborer, one of 
the vast workless population of Britain, incline him to 

thank the merciful providence that holds the veil of the future 
before our eyes, because he and some of his fellows might have 
gone insane if they could have foreseen what was to come. 
During the war, this shipyard worker recalls in the London 
Spectator, there was nothing but hustle and anxiety, and the 
incessant ery for ships and more ships. The statesmen of the 
day, we are reminded, called the nation to arms industrially to 
provide weapons of destruction to defeat the enemy, and the 
question is asked: ‘‘Have we no statesmen bold enough at the 
present time to tackle and fight this great question of unemploy- 
ment, which is sapping the vitals of the nation?’’ The narrative 
of this unfortunate British worker continues: 


‘When the cease-to-work order came to me in 1922, I little 
thought when I left the works that morning to join the great 
mass of unemployed, that probably I should never again be per- 
mitted to join the ranks of the employed workingman again. 
This I am afraid is going to be my fate. I am going to tell your 
readers in my own simple way, how I have managed to survive 
these six terrible years of enforced idleness. 

“Tt was in 1922, after the usual routine in the local Labor Ex- 
change, that I was duly registered as entitled to unemployment 
benefit, this continued until the later part of 1925 when my 
insurance benefit ceased. Not being able to secure employ- 
ment, owing to the severe depression in the shipbuilding and 
engineering industry, the little cash I had was exhausted; I was 
faced with the most heart-breaking position that any sensitive 
workman had to undergo, viz., to apply to the Local Board of 
Guardians for relief. I paced up and down those buildings 
before I had the courage to enter; never shall I forget that ordeal 
and the torture I went through. After giving full particulars 
and inquiries, I was granted the sum of 12s. 6d. weekly [about 
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$3], for which sum you work so many hours for the local authori- 
ties. To the ladies and gentlemen on the Board of Guardians, 
and also the official staff, I pay my tribute as a workman, they 
are white men and women indeed. 

‘“‘T will now give you a rough idea of how I spend my leisure 
time. I like walking as a recreation, and being a lover of the 
country, often have a few miles’ walk, weather permitting, to 
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THE WAGES OF WAR FOR BRITAIN’S WORKERS 


A Crown of Laurels. 


A Crown of Thorns, 
—John Blunt (London). 


see the beauties of nature. Then I spend a good portion of 
my time in an old friend’s kitchen garden, whose health is not 
robust enough to do the spade work which is needed. What a 
joy to see the potatoes, vegetables, and flowers which you have 
planted and tended with such care come to maturity. I like 
to see a game of bowls; you can spend a pleasant summer evening 
in our public park. Bowls is a very interesting game to watch 
as a spectator. When winter comes there are free organ, gramo- 
phone and other musical entertainments, which you can pass 
a pleasant evening; it helps to keep your mind from brooding 
too much on your troubles.” 


Perhaps of more startling interest to those that have jobs, 
is this informant’s recital of how he has managed to live on his 
income of 12s. 6d. Caleulating his weekly ‘“‘receipts” at $3 per 
week—and he tells us. there has been very little change in the 
items for the past three years—we find the following statement: 


“Weekly rent of room, 5s. [$1.20]; 14 lb. tea, 6d. [12 cents]; 
1 lb. sugar, 3d. [6 cents]; 1 lb. bacon, 1s. [24 cents]; jam, 6d. 
{12 cents]; bread and cake, 1s. 4d. [82 cents]; milk, 3%d. [7 
cents]; tobacco (my only luxury), 8d. [16 cents]; meat and vege- 
tables, ls. 3d. [80 cents]; margarine, 6d. [12 cents]; insurance, 6d. 
{12 cents]; lls. 94d. [$2.83]; balance for oddments, 84d. 
[17 cents]; total, 12s. 6d. [$3]. 

“This bill of fare which I have presented, could, no doubt, 
be confirmed by thousands of unfortunate comrades like myself, 
throughout. the country. Time hangs heavily on my hands, 
altho I try to get the best out of life, but to any one like myself 
who has toiled for over fifty years even at a small wage, one 
ean not settle down to this kind of life without regret, for there 
is no real last pleasure inidleness. With what joy I used to look 
forward to holiday time coming a few years ago, when you 
really could enjoy yourself, for your mind was content. Still 
I have a lot to be thankful for, some poor fellows can neither 
read nor write, and wander aimlessly about the streets. I am 
indeed sorry for the poor fellows. I can at east go into our 
publie library and enjoy the literature which is there in abun- 
dance. 

‘‘What a blessing it has been to me through life and especially 
these last few years, that the foundation of the little education 
I received at a night school over fifty-two years ago has been the 
means in a great measure of easing the strain and worry of these 
terrible six years of unemployment.” 


SCIENCE+AND-+ INVENTION 


EXPLORING DARKEST AFRICA’S JUNGLES FROM THE AIR 


OW THE AIRPLANE can be of value in exploring a 
savage region, locating mineral deposits, paving the 
way for road and railroad building, and obtaining all 

sorts of information for use in the future development and up- 
building of the country, may be seen from the account of such 
a survey just completed in Rhodesia, Africa, contributed to 
The Engineering and Mining Journal (New York), by its special 
London correspondent, George L. Walker. As he relates: 


“Two years ago the announcement was made that the Rho- 
desian Kongo Border Concession, Ltd., had arranged for an 
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Major Cochran-Patrick, chief of the patrol, stands in the center. 


aerial survey of its mineral prospecting concession of about 
52,000 square miles, which stretches along the Belgian Kongo 
border in Northern Rhodesia, and lies immediately south of the 
great Katanga copper region. That work has now been com- 
pleted. The objects were to locate mineral outcroppings, and 
to obtain a fuller knowledge of the vast bush area. The photo- 
graphic map of the country shows the best routes for travel and 
the most available areas for prospecting. 

“Such mineral indications as the photographs have disclosed 
are yet to be determined. It is certainly too early to decide 
that they show nothing. Geologists are studying the photographs 
and will restudy them from time to time in the new light shed 
by future experience in the field. 

“The concession is larger than either New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. More than two-thirds was unmapped—unexplored, it 
might almost be said. Except for the survey of the boundary 
between Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Kongo, and the 
mapping of some of the principal rivers and streams by the 
company’s own engineers, only such information, was available 
as could be supplied by travelers, missionaries, big-game hunters, 
and casual prospectors. 

‘““There were no wagon or automobile roads until the company 
constructed them. Discoveries of great value had already been 
made. Immediately to the north, at Katanga, are large and 
sensationally rich deposits of copper ore—a copper region nearly 
250 miles long. A few miles south exist large ore deposits that 
average approximately 40 per cent. zinc, lead, and vanadium 


combined. In the same portion of the continent, but farther 
away, are the world’s greatest diamond, gold, chrome, and 
asbestos mines. Thus the possibilities of the Kongo Border area 
were and are enormous. 

“Such great possibilities seemed to call for quick action. 
With this in view arrangements were made to photograph the 
area from the air. 

“Tho drawings had been prepared for an airplane specially 
designed for work in a country where a forced landing, it was 
believed, would almost surely be disastrous, none had yet been 
built. It thus was necessary to clear emergency landing grounds 
at twenty-mile intervals. Trees and grass made this work 
difficult, but more expensive to remove 
than the vegetation were the numerous 
and frequently large ant hills existing 
everywhere. 

“Haze and the smoke of the natives’ 
bush fires, followed during the wet 
season by rain and mist, obstructed 
photographic work greatly. To cope 
with the low visibility, faster films than 
at first provided were secured from 
America. The work was earried out 
rapidly and, incidentally, almost exact- 
ly along the lines originally planned. 

““In Rhodesia, any considerable 
natural opening in the orchard-like 
bush covering the region is called a 
‘dambo.’ The first dambos to rivet 
the attention of technical men were 
those which resulted from copper salts 
in the soil that made it impossible for 
trees to grow. 

“‘Consequently, one feature of the 
survey was a search for dambos. 
Many dambos apparently result from 
water percolating constantly through 
the surface soil. It is usually possible 
‘to recognize the types in photographs, 
however, and the presence of two kinds 
caused little confusion. 

““A far greater number of rock out- 
crops was shown than had been ex= 
pected. The value of a knowledge of 
the exact locations, particularly to 
those who are engaged in making a 
geological survey, will at once be realized. 

“‘It has been shown that only those copper outcrops which 
happen to be covered very thinly with soil are marked by 
dambos. At N’Changa, for instance, there are two extensive 
dambos, but drilling has shown that more than 95 per cent. of 
the total outcrop is covered deeply enough with soil to support 
forest growth. Roan Antelope’s ore deposit, also, has now 
been proved to continue for over two miles beyond the point 
where the last vestige of the dambo disappears. Thus the 
absence of a dambo does not indicate an absence of ore.”’ 


Of particular interest, Mr. Walker says, is what was learned 
of the relation of the vegetation to the geology of the region. 
Most of the soils were formed where they lie, by the disintegra- 
tion of the rocks immediately below. Such soils and the alluvial 
deposits along the streams cover practically all of the region. 
Conditions favorable to a most intimate relationship of vegeta- 
tion and geology in consequence are ideal. No similar relation- 
ship could possibly exist, of course, in the glacial soil areas of 
Canada and the nothern United States. To quote further: 


“‘ From the first it was assumed that a forced landing would 
spell disaster, so, as has been noted, emergency landing grounds 
were made at twenty-mile intervals over the 20,000-square-mile 
area selected for the most thorough examination. The work over 
that area was completed, however, without a forced landing 
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ever becoming necessary. It was then decided to make a visual 
aerial reconnaissance of the remaining 32,000 square miles. The 
geologists and the flying personnel requested permission to under- 
take it, tho it was largely an unknown area and no emergency 
landing grounds had been prepared. It involved flying several 
hundred miles from the nearest base. While this work was 
being done two forced descents oceurred. The first was forty 
miles from the nearest base, but Captain Roxburgh-Smith 
glided to a grassy dambo 
and landed safely. He 
then walked the forty 
miles covering most of 
the distance through wil- 
derness in the night, ob- 
tained the needed assis- 
tance and finally flew his 
airplane back to its base. 
~ “The other forced de- 
scent also was accom- 
plished in safety, tho it 
was 100 miles from the 
nearest white man, and 
in the one region of 
Northern Rhodesia most 
thickly infested by lions. 
After the stranded air- 
plane had been located 
by the other in flight, a 
rescue party was sent 
and the men returned, 
unharmed. 

“In both of these 
episodes the flyer was 
favored by luck, chance, 
or fate, his own clever- 
ness doing the rest. The 
experiences proved the 
desirability of an airplane 
equipped with two en- 
gines, each powerful 
enough for every rising 
and flying requirement. 

““The survey was car- 
ried out by ten Europe- 
ans, native negroes being 
quickly trained to per- 
form much of the work, including developing films and printing 
photographs. As herds of big game were to be seen on many 
of the dambos, the flyers always earried rifles and ammunition 
for protection. 

‘Major H. Hemming, managing director of Aircraft Operating 
Company, Ltd., says: 

“*Tt must be clearly understood that the air method is not 
competitive with the ground method of surveying. Each has 
its own particular uses, and the air method can not exist without 
the ground method.’ ”’ 


INHERITANCE OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS—This appears 
quite clearly from statistics published by Herbert D, Chamber- 
lain, of Ohio State University, in The Journal of Heredity (Wash- 


ington). He says: 


‘““Hrom families in which one or both of the parents are left- 
handed we get a percentage of 17.34 per cent. of the children 
left-handed, while in families in which neither of the parents are 
left-handed only 2.1 per cent of the children are left-handed. 
If left-handedness is not inherited we would not find over 5 per 
cent. of the children left-handed in any of these families, regard- 
less of the handedness of their parents. It is very evident that 
there is some sex influence manifested in the inheritance of left- 
handedness as shown by the larger number of left-handed boys 
in this population. It is also apparently transmitted differently 
where the father is left-handed, as note the small number of left- 
handed girls in these families. There can be no doubt that the 
trait is inherited. Siemens presents twenty-one cases of apparent 
identical twins in which one was left-handed and the other right- 
handed, and cites this as evidence that left-handedness is not an 
hereditary factor. The probable explanation of this is mirror 
imaging, so often found in identical twins, or it may possibly be 
the prenatal position of the right-handed twin, which would 
prevent it from developing into a left-handed one.” 


OUTCROPS REVEALED BY THE AERIAL CAMERA 
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WATCH YOUR BABY! 


OR HIS ACTIONS during the first few hours of his life 

may give you a clue to his future career. Symptoms of 

mental disease on the one hand, indications of unusual 
strength of character on the other, may be detected by a keen 
observer. Napoleon’s overweening ambition showed itself 
clearly when he was a 
babe at the breast. So 
at least believes a Ger- 
man student of infant 
psychology, Dr. Weh- 
mut, whose latest book, 
“The Psychopathy of 
the New Born,” pub- 
lished in German in 
Vienna (1928), is re 
viewed in French in the 
Journal des Débats (Paris) 
by Henry Bidou. He 
writes: 


‘‘In the whole Freud- 
ian system, the most 
durable hypothesis is 
that which supposes the 
moral life of the adult 
to depend on forgotten 
impressions, received in 
early infancy. Dr. Weh- 
mut acknowledges his 
debt to Freud. The book 
that made his reputation, 
‘Hallucinations in the 
Prenatal Life’ is an in- 
stance; but his new book 
increases his renown. 
More daring than his 
master, he follows him” 
only to exceed him. And 
he shows, with wonderful 
resources of observation, 
how the five great men- 
tal maladies that determine all human character exist wholly 
formed in the new-born and appear in the very first acts of life. 

“*T shall cite only a few of the most striking examples. We 
know that in the clinics perverse children present themselves on 
the pretense that they are undernourished. This is the first 
trait that begins to reveal their character. Now there are also 
perverse newly-born infants who complain in the same way, 
demanding to be nursed, feigning avidity, but turning away all at 
once with a grimace when the milk is offered them, with the sole 
object of calumniating their nurse. We may believe with Dr. 
Wehmut, that these perverts are simply afflicted with inability 
to make up their minds. And itis true that there are minds of this 
sort even at this early age. But their state of mind, so adverse 
to their happiness, shows itself chiefly when they have nursed. 
One would think that their uncertainty had communicated itself 
to their very stomachs. The milk that they have taken no 
longer knows how it ought to act. They hesitate between regurgi- 
tation and colic. Some decide on both at once. These are the 
pessimists. 

“Diagnosis of backwardness is difficult in the early hours of 
life. But, on the other hand, the little paranoic, who is destined 
to the folie des grandeurs, and who will probably become a perse- 
cuted persecutor, shows almost as early the megalomania that 
marks with its symptoms all its surroundings. This is the class of 
babies that bite the breast of their nurse. That is what Napoleon 
did. It happens frequently in his native island; almost all 
Corsican nurses bear sears, of which Dr. Wehmut publishes 
eurious photographs. 

“One of the most surprizing traits of infantile psychology is 
the obstinate preference shown by many babies for one side of the 
breast. Dr. Wehmut, far from seeing in this peculiarity a prog- 
nostic of evil, reads in it, on the contrary, an excellent forecast. 
It is a sign of judgment, and a precocious aptitude to adapt 
oueself to the best opportunity. For the nursing babe does not 
choose blindly—he goes always to the most copious source. He 
is cut out for big business or successful polities.” 


A DROWNED OREGON FOREST 


N UNEXPLORED WILDERNESS of Douglas fir trees 
. stands upright on the bottom of Clear Lake, in Linn 
County, Oregon—probably green and flourishing in 2000 


B. C. These firs, we are told by John D. Guthrie, writing in 
American Forests (Washington), were growing in a little valley 
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THE LAKE THAT HIDES A DROWNED FOREST 


high up in the Cascade Range, when, about 2000 B. C., or before, 
there were eruptions from many peaks along the crest. The 
peaks belched forth lava, and the molten stream spread out over 
thousands of acres. A tongue of this flow must have run into 
the little valley of the McKenzie, and almost filled it. Then: 


“The heat may have killed the Douglas firs in the valley or 
they may have been literally drowned by the rising waters. In 
any case, the river gradually filled the little valley above the 
lava dam, submerging the fir trees, and formed a lake about a 
mile long. It has continued to flow over this dam, and about a 
mile below makes what is to-day called the Upper Falls and the 
Middle Falls, both beautiful cascades. 

“This is the Clear Lake of to-day. The Douglas 
fir trees are still standing on the bottom of the lake. 
The waters are the coldest of any of the Cascade’s 
lakes, and crystal-blue, so that the bottom, shining 
white with the volcanic ash of the long ago, seems 
but a few feet below you. Even small objects are 
plainly visible ten, twenty, or fifty feet below the 
surface. With the air excluded, these old trees have 
been perfectly preserved through all these centuries, 
and to-day the wood is readily identified. It is as 
sound as ever, with no breaking down of the woody 
tissues whatever, nor any evidence of infiltration of 
any kind. 

“Sections of the trees were identified by the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory as Douglas 
fir, and were in an excellent state of preservation. 
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“After the molten flood had cooled, and as through the cen- 
turies the lava became broken up by the elements, rain and 
snow, sunlight and freezing, gradually a soil began to be formed 
on this lava-flow dam. Through the centuries vegetation crept 
in gradually over it, and finally Douglas firs began to seed in from 
the near-by areas and to grow—the same kind of trees that in 
2000 B. CG. were growing down at the bottom of the lake. And 
now a forest of big fir trees is growing on top of this natural dam 
and all around the lake. 

‘How old are these trees? No one knows. This much we 
do know, however, that two living fir trees growing on this lava 
dam were felled a few years ago, and the stump-rings counted. 
One was 425 and the other 450 years old. Scientists say that it 
takes nature 10,000 years to build up one foot of soil. Local 
geologists say that this flow could not have been less than 1,000 
years ago, probably more. 

‘““The visitor of to-day may row over the tops of the submerged 
trees and look down their refracted boles to their bases.. Prob- 
ably the boles of these old trees are surrounded with cinder ash 
many feet in depth. Rowing over this forgotten forest one has 
an awed feeling, almost as if he were peeping through a window 
into nature’s mysterious workings of the sacred centuries. 

‘“‘Standing submerged for perhaps many thousands of years, 
naturally the wood is thoroughly water-soaked. The specific 
gravity is so great that in order to secure specimens it was neces- 
sary for forest rangers to attach buoys to the trunk of the tree 
before a heavy blast of dynamite released it. Without the buoys 
the age-old wood sank instantly to the bottom of the lake. 

‘“‘Clear Lake, hidden as it is deep in the Santiam National 
Forest, and hoarding its treasures of submerged Douglas firs, the 
age of which must remain one of the secrets of nature, will some 
day become better known. Because of its unique submerged 
wilderness, and its cold, clear, erystal-blue water, the curious 
world will make a beaten path to its shores. This wilderness 
under water will some day take its place among other wonderful 
creations of nature, and be preserved for all time.” 


HANDLESS, FOOTLESS FAMILY IN BRAZIL—A remark- 
able instance in which nature seems carefully to have preserved 
by heredity a deformity of no advantage either to its possessors 
or to humanity is reported by ELugenical News, the official organ 
of the Eugenics. Research Association, says Dr. HE. HE. Free’s 
Week’s Science, New York. We read: 


“Tn two generations of a single family living in Brazil there 
have been five instances, the Association is informed by its 
correspondent, Mr. Wesley Peacock, of the entire absence of 
hands and feet. Four of these remarkable cripples; three children 
and their uncle, have been photographed in a group. The father 
of the children, now dead, had the same hereditary deformity. 
All inherited characteristics are supposed by biologists to be 
transmitted from one generation to another by tiny living gran- 
ules, called chromosomes, contained in every living human cell. 
Evidently the cell chromosomes of this unfortunate Brazilian 
family lack some essential unit of their structure, which unit is 
ordinarily responsible for the formation of hands and feet. 
In its absence these extremities do not develop. Altho the 
Association refrains from pointing any moral, it is obvious that 
the interest of humanity no less than their own requires that 
these unfortunate Brazilians be not permitted to produce further 
descendants; the same conclusion that is urged by advocates of 
eugenics for human beings who are suffering from other heredi- 
tary defects, physical, mental, or moral.’’ 


SUBMERGED FOR AGES—YET SOUND AS A LIVING TREE ! 
Section of a Douglas fir from the floor of the lake. 
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A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FOR ALUMINUM 


URRENT RUMORS THAT FOOD cooked in aluminum 
utensils is injurious are unjustified, finds Albert A. 
Hopkins, of The Scientific American (New York), after 

a careful investigation inspired by a host of inquiries received 
by that magazine. He has been able to find no evidence that 
aluminum vessels should not be used for cooking, but on the 
contrary, has many opinions from scientific experts both here 
and abroad, testifying to their healthfulness. Mr. Hopkins 
gives us this reassuring view of our familiar pans and kettles: 


“The first cooking utensils of aluminum were made in 1892, 
and the industry prospered with the lessening cost of the bright 
metal. In the first part of 1926 a curious whispering campaign 
was inaugurated which tended to militate against the use of 
aluminum kitchen ware. The results were and are very tangible 
and regrettable. 

“The utensils fabricated from aluminum were assailed as 
inimical to health, and in many a kitchen closet and garret 
will be found a battery of unused pots and pans made from the 
light material. At last it was determined to make a really 
scientific survey of the situation, and the writer was assigned to 
examine all the evidence in the case. This involved a trip to 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, one of the centers of the indus- 
try, so as to see what care is used at the mill to insure a perfect 
product. This did not, of course, involve the chemical aspects 
of the case, but these were gathered at the Mellon Institute in 
near-by Pittsburgh. 

“The sum of our investigation is that there is no foundation 
for the belief that the use of aluminum cooking utensils is 
injurious. There is also no foundation for the absurd statement 
that aluminum or any other kind of cooking utensil has anything 
to do with the causation of cancer. The American Medical 
Association, the United States Public Health Service, the 
London Lancet have all issued statements, or published articles 
which give aluminum a clear bill of health. 

“Tn 1912 the statement was advanced in England that alumi- 
num cooking utensils were deleterious to health. The Lancet, 
the leading British medical journal, made experiments on the 
subject and stated editorially that this metal does not appear 
to be more susceptible to the action of water and foods in the 
process of cooking than does iron, which has been used from 
time immemorial as the material of cooking pans. As is well 
known, iron rusts very readily in the presence of water and air, 
while also it is attacked by organic acids. It is further well 
known that iron salts in large quantities are injurious to the 
human organism, as are also large quantities of aluminum salts, 
but there is no evidence to show that in the ordinary cooking 
operations of every-day life either iron or aluminum is so strongly 
attacked as to produce an objectionable amount of soluble salts. 

“Investigations made in Great Britain under the auspices 
of the Medical Research Council, indicate that cooking, even of 
acid fruits and vegetables for long periods of time, in aluminum 
ware, showed so little aluminum in the juices after cooking that 
it required the most delicate chemical tests to indicate its 
presence. 

“Dr. George D. Beal of the Mellon Institute says: ‘Aluminum 
io at the present time the most widely used constructional ma- 
torial for cooking utensils. During the time that it has been in 
usa, it seems to us that the harmful nature of this metal would 
havo become increasingly apparent to food and medical spe- 
cialists.’ Dr. Geo. W. McCoy, Chief of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory of the United States Public Health Service, tells me that in 
his opinion there is no evidence to support any claims as to the 
harmful qualities of aluminum, and his Department habitually 
gives an answer of this type. 

“Our own experiments as to the quantities of aluminum re- 
moved from utensils by cooking foods therein show that the 
quantities of aluminum removed are so small that they are not 
significant unless reported as parts of aluminum per million 
parts of food. These quantities are of the same order as those 
in which aluminum normally occurs in foodstuffs, and are in 
many cases far less than those observed in many publie water 
supplies which have not been subjected to chemical treatment 
for purification. I mention this since the usual chemical method 
of clarifying water consists of the addition of aluminum and lime, 
and is alleged to increase the aluminum content of the water. 

“The Chemiker Zeitung, in an article entitled ‘Aluminum 
Cans for Preserving Foods,’ says: 

“The results of a large number of tests upon the preservation 


of various fruits and vegetables in aluminum cans are recorded. 
In all cases the cans were much less attacked by the fruit acids 
than is the tin in the usual tin-iron cans. No deterioration in 
the taste, color, odor, or edibility of the foods was noticed, and 
the very small amount of aluminum dissolved in prolonged 
preservation has no toxie action.’”’ 


SELF-CLEANING INCANDESCENT LAMP 


PRACTICAL METHOD for removing the black deposit 
which gradually collects on the inner surface of high- 
powered incandescent lamps has been announced by 

the General Electric Company. The effects of the discovery 


SS 


Courtesy of General Electric, Schenectady, New York 


THE LAMP THAT CLEANS ITSELF 


‘Before and after’’ sweeping out its glass house. 


will be felt almost immediately in the fields of aviation and 
motion-picture production, where high-powered and _high- 
efficiency incandescent lamps play réles of vital importance. 
As we are informed in a press bulletin issued by the company’s 
news bureau: 


“‘Bulb-blackening has always been a significant factor in de- 
termining the useful life of all incandescent lamps, and, owing 
to the large filament in high-intensity gas-filled lamps, the 
factor has been most important. The rising gas in such a lamp 
carries along evaporated tungsten, which is deposited on the 
cooler top and sides of the bulb. This tungsten ‘soot’ both 
absorbs considerable light and radiates heat. In time the glass 
undergoes devitrification, and finally the glass becomes so hot 
that the bulb becomes ill-shaped and useless. The new deposit- 
remover is a tablespoonful of coarse tungsten powder, placed 
inside the lamp before it is sealed. After the lamp has become 
blackened from use, the operator needs but to remove the lamp 
from its socket, invert it, and ‘sweep’ the filament deposit off 
the inner glass surface. The lamp is thereby restored to its 
former efficiency, as good as new. With the bulb-blackening 
difficulty practically removed, the lamp filament may be heated 
much nearer to its melting point, without endangering the 
bulb and without shortening the customary 100-hour life for 
which the lamps are designed. The new method for cleaning 
the inside of the bulbs has been applied to several high-intensity 
lamps for aviation service and for motion-picture studios.” 
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A METEOR THAT SAID “SHHH!” 
[= DISTINCT SOUNDS ACCOMPANIED the 


passage of a large meteor over southwest Texas on 

June 23 last, of such brilliancy that at 4.40 P. M. it 
was seen 300 miles away. So far as known, it did not reach 
the earth. The sounds, as reported in Science (New York), by 
E. H. Sellards of the University of Texas, were first an explosive 
noise often heard in this connection, and second, an unexplained 
whizzing and whining as from the passage of a skyrocket. Writes 
Mr. Sellards: 

“The explosive noise was of such intensity as to jar the build- 
ings distinctly and to cause the rattling of windows at localities 
over an area approximately forty miles in east-west by sixty 
miles in north-south direction. The time required for this 
explosive sound to reach the earth varied from possibly thirty 
seconds for those immediately under the meteor at the termina~- 
tion of its visible course to one and a half or two minutes for 
those at a distance of fifteen or twenty miles from its overhead 


position. Aside from the intensity no other unusual features — 


are reported in connection with this explosive sound. 


‘““The second sound reported to accompany the meteor is 


wholly unexplained. This is described as a whizzing and whin- 
ing sound and as like the passage of a skyrocket through the air, 
and as a ‘shhh’ sound. In all instances this sound is reported 
as having occurred instantaneously with the flash of ight. Re- 
ports of this noise come from places as much as two hundred 
miles apart, and one hundred miles or more away from the 
locality where the meteor was overhead. 

“An observer at Leakey states that he was repairing a wire 
fence and was stooping over close to the ground fastening the 
lower wires. In this position he heard distinctly a whizzing 
sound which he at first supposed to be made by an airplane with 
the engine shut off, preparatory to alighting. Upon looking up, 
however, he saw the flash of the meteor. An observer at Hondo, 
about fifty miles east of Laguna, says: ‘I saw it fall, but would 

not have seen it had I not been attracted by the sound it made. 

It sounded ‘‘shhh,” and shot across the sky from southeast to 
northwest.’ A lady driving southeastward by car some seventy- 
five miles northeast of Laguna writes: ‘My husband, daughter 
and myself were driving from Kerrville to San Antonio that 
Saturday afternoon. I heard a buzzing noise, and looking out 
of the car window saw a big ball of fire shooting across the sky 
in a northwest direction.’ An observer at Winter Haven, sixty 
miles south of Laguna, says: ‘I was sitting with my back to the 
northwest when I heard a noise—or hiss or a whiz. <A dog 
standing near growled, and then barked.’ A lady at Uvalde 
relates that she was lying on the bed by her north window when 
she heard a ‘whining, whistling noise’ which continued for a 
second or so before she looked up. Just after turning her head 
to look out of the window there was a long flash of light across 
the sky. The explosive sound of the meteor was heard one and 
one half or two minutes later. 

“In at least one previous instance a similar noise in con- 
nection with the fall of a meteor is recorded, this being a meteor 
which fell on October 1, 1917. Since the rate of travel of a 
meteor is much in excess of the rate of travel of sound, it is im- 
possible that the sound wave propagated in the usual way 
could have arrived coincidentally with the light from the meteor. 
One must either consider some other possible explanation for the 
noise or must discard observations in essential agreement.” 


LIGHTS HELP THE DEAF TO HEAR—Two Vienna profes- 
sors, Leopold Freund and Lothar Hofmann, stated that persons 
who are partially deaf can hear much better if their heads are 
exposed to light. This discovery was made with the help of a 
medical pamphlet more than 150 years old, which the professors 


dug out in a library. Says the European edition of the New 
York Herald: 


“Toward the end of the eighteenth century the University of 
Goettingen offered a prize for a treatise on the effects of light on 
the human constitution. Two contemporary scientists, Eber- 
maier and Horn, who won the prize, found, among other things 
that light improves the faculty of hearing. The recent research 
work of the Viennese professors proved that this assertion is 
correct. They experimented with hard-of-hearing patients by 
whispering words at varying distances. Then they exposed the 
heads of their patients to powerful electric light and noted an 
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average improvement of 50 per cent. The improvement lasts as 
long as the light is turned on and ends, as arule, with the return 
of darkness. In the great majority of cases the effect was only 
temporary, limited by the duration of the radiation. But, in some 
cases, the patients said that they heard better for hours after- 
ward, An exact explanation for this phenomenon is still lacking, 
but it is thought that the reason is a psychological one, for the 
experiment failed w en the patients were blindfolded.” 


HYPNOTIZED ANIMALS 


HERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS to place animals in a 

hypnotic state. This holds also for other living creatures 

down to the very small unicellular organisms. For 
instance, with many species of beetles, a shock is sufficient to 
place them in a state of rigidity, frequently called “‘apparent 
death,” and in earlier times it was even assumed that these 
insects could feign death at will. With the vertebrates, am- 
phibia, fish, birds and mammals, the hypnotic state is also at- 
tained by certain kinds of external irritation. We read in the 

#: llustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig): 


“‘In general, the most effective irritation is caused by placing 
the animal in a position from which it can not return without 
delay to its normal posture, and where it is deprived of the 
possibility of escape. Thus the hen loses its ability to move when 
it is quickly placed on its back and its legs are held fast for a 
little while. Even many fishes remain motionless when they 
are quickly placed on their backs in a vessel filled with water. 
In case of the vertebrates, the immobility is due to increasing 
atony {lack of contractility] of the muscles. 

“But other irritations may make an animal motionless. For 
instance, in the case of a certain triton, it suffices to press its 
leg sharply with tweezers to produce hypnosis instantly. With 
equal success one may quickly and sharply seize either the foot 
or tail of mice or rats and reduce them to this state. Thus the 
male of a certain species of spider pinches the much stronger and 
larger female, whereby the latter is made motionless. The 
cock, too, deals the hen several quick blows on its neck, thus 
pressing its head against the ground, and the hen becomesimmobile. 

“In the Biologisches Zentralblatt I. Ten Cate treats, in an 
interesting manner, of irritations that place animals in a state of 
hypnosis. First, he discusses the well-known method of placing 
hens and other animals on their backs, and supposes that in many 
cases, in order to produce a state of hypnosis, it is not always 
sufficient to place the animal in a position where it has difficulty 
to get back on its legs or is deprived of the possibility of escape. 
For example, while hypnotizing, the act of holding fast the 
hen on its back would be of importance, perhaps, on account of 
the pressure involved. The well-known experiment with a 
rabbit that is placed on its back in an apparatus would be classed 
with the shocklike operations on account of the sudden and brisk 
procedure. 

“Of great interest are his experiments with the ray. When a 

ray is placed in a vessel in which it can just lie but not move, 
the fish remains calm, but one notices certain fin movements, 
and the least outward irritation seems to affect it. Even when 
it is placed on its back in the small vessel it is noticeable that it is 
not yet hypnotized. But, if, while in a narrow vessel, the fish 
is prest lightly but continually on its head, back, or stomach, it 
will lapse into a real state of hypnosis. Similar experiments 
have been made with black beetles. If a rabbit sits in a cage 
so narrow that it can neither move nor attempt to escape it is 
not hypnotized. But it suffices to press it lightly but steadily on 
its head while confined in the space, and the little animal is soon 
hypnotized. 
: “We thus learn that a steady but slight icritation, as for 
instance a gentle pressure, produces hypnotic immobility. A 
necessary condition in case of these irritations is uninterrupted 
uniformity of surroundings; each outward disturbance, such as 
louder sounds or sudden stronger light, has a disturbing effect. 

“Similar observations have been made by a famous Russian 
physiologist in putting dogs to sleep. After all, the hypnotie 
sleep of the vertebrates is not usually very deep, as the animals 
are aroused without difficulty from their state of immobility. 
But also, while generally motionless, they still ean move their 
eyes and consequently still react optically. A hypnotized rabbit 
also reacts to the sound of a whistle. But in order to obtain the 
same effect with hypnotized small animals, much louder sounds 
would have to be used than with animals in normal condition.” 
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AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


IRELAND PAINTS HER OWN PORTRAIT 


HE GREAT THING about the first American exhibi- 

tion of the contemporary art of Ireland is that it is Irish. 

William B. McCormick, the sage and sympathetic eritie 
of the New York American, emphasizes this point. The young 
painters of the Irish Free State have demonstrated their inde- 
pendence of the conservative 
academism of English art. Nor 
have they succumbed to the 
new schools of modernism 
which pullulate in Paris. Ire- 
land’s_ self-portrait, which is 
now exhibited at the Helen 
Hackett Gallery in New York 
City and will be shown later in 
other cities, is a composite of 
some sixty oils, water-colors, 
drawings, and etchings by art- 
ists living and working in 
Ireland. They are painting the 
portrait of the new Ireland 
without flattery and without 
sentimentality. As interpreted 
by Mr. McCormick: 


“They have painted or drawn 
or etched Irish scenes and Irish 
people of to-day cheerfully, 
wholesomely, sincerely, without 
dragging in Kathleen Na Hou- 
lihan, or suggesting you should 
harken to echoes of ‘The 
Wearing of the Green’ or ‘The 
Bells of Shandon.’ 

‘“‘Wherever the visitor to 
Mrs. Hackett’s gallery looks 
at present he will see on the 
walls something more than an 
adumbration of the idea that 
life in the Irish Free State 
is a decidedly cheerful busi- 
ness these days. He will see 
no representations of forlorn 
beggars or bedraggled rural 
peasants; he will find no artist ‘pulling out the melan- 
choly stop’; he will see no pictures that suggest French 
painting, or English painting, or Italian painting. Such a 
visitor will only see Ireland of itself represented by Irishmen 
who are being sincerely national and not putting on any foolish 
airs about it. 

“Owing solely to his prominence in the esthetie life of con- 
temporary Ireland, it is interesting to see the three paintings 
by George W. Russell, not because they are at all remarkable, 
but as evidences of his versatility. The canvas of canvases in 
the exhibition is ‘The Tipperary Hurler,’ by John Keating, a 
magnificent presentation of a professional player shown seated 
against an Irish landscape that is almost as fine as the figure itself, 
The rugged strength of the man is painted with such power as 
one rarely sees nowadays; it is monumental in its effect; and yet 
it is engraced with beauties of color and modeling that make it 
profoundly moving.”’ 


izes in Irish types. 


Altho Irish genius has found its fullest expression in drama, 
story-telling, and poetry, as the veteran Ad ( George W. Russell) 
explains in the New York Times, the picturesque countryside 
of Ireland offers endless variety for her painters. How com- 


“THE TIPPERARY HURLER” 


This is acclaimed as the masterpiece of John Keating, who special- 


This picture has been exhibited in London, 
Amsterdam, Vierina, Berlin, and New York. 


pletely they have taken advantage of this opportunity is sug- 
gested in Mr. McCormick’s survey of the present exhibition: 


“The humor usually associated with the Irish appears but little 
here, once in Keating’s ‘Barney Backed a Winner,’ and the 
rather dour expression of it in the figure of the man in riding kit 
ealled ‘Cui Bono,’ by Sean 
O’Sullivan, who also shows 
attractive crayon portrait 
sketches of Eamon de Valera, 
and Stella Steyn who, herself, 
has half a dozen water-colors 
or rural and city scenes. 

“Paul Henry’s seven land- 
scapes are a delight in their 
native qualities, notably in the 
‘Cottages in Connemara’ and 
the lovely little ‘Irish Bog.’ 
He makes much of the cloud 
forms that are so character- 
istic of his country and of their 
‘Blue Mountains’ which often 
appear almost black in its 
heavy moist air. Grace Henry’s 
“Tree in Blossom’ is an exqui- 
site evocation of white against 
blue, and her ‘ Irish Coachman’ 
is the wittiest piece of charac- 
terization in the show. The 
‘Wicklow Mountains,’ by Mau- 
rice MecGonigal, is rich in the 
fabled greenness of Irish pas- 
turing country, and he has 
fairly soaked it in atmosphere 
and watery meadow. 

“Harry Kernoff’s ‘Georgian 
Houses’ and ‘Charlemont 
Bridge’ are delightful in color 
and in character, urban views 
apparently not appealing much 
to thecontemporary Irish artist. 
Leo Whelan’s ‘Old Woman’ is 
a sound piece of character 
painting, as is his ‘Interior,’ 
which suggests the manner of 
Orpen, the Irishman who lives 
in London. 

“The only other suggestions 
of another’s manner are to be found in Harry Clarke’s very 
Aubrey Beardsley illustrations and Margaret Clarke’s ‘Mary 
Magdalene’ that made me think of El Greco.” 


The movement that was initiated thirty years ago in Irish 
literature is now being repeated in Irish painting, explains 
Padraic Colum, the Irish poet, in the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine. The collection of pictures sent to America “‘lets us 
see that Irish painters have discovered a significance in their 
own countryside, in their own folk. Twenty-five years ago 
Jack B. Yeats was the only painter in Ireland whose paintings 
were equivalent to the poems and plays that were being written 
at the time out of a feeling for the Irish countryside and the 
Trish folk. Now we know that he has colleagues.”” Mr. Colum 
emphasizes the dominating rdle played by A‘ in the present 
renaissance of Irish painting: 


“‘T have heard more illuminating talk about pictures from him 
than from any other man. His favorite painters, I think, are 
Millet and Montecello. With his enthusiasm for bright color, 
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and with his mind always teeming with imaginative conceptions, 
‘ ®,’ I have often thought, would have made a splendid deco- 
rator. And on the walls of his editorial rooms in Dublin he has 
made enchanting decorations—plumed maidens and strange 
bright birds and great flowers.” 


Until recently, according to Patrick J. Tuohy, a member of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, one of the exhibiting painters 
now in New York, the art of Ireland reflected the ideals of 
English art. The growth of the new movement is interpreted 
by Mr. Tuohy for the New York Sun in this way: 


“The beginning of the change came, in its widest sense, with 


{iN CONNEMARA 


Paul Henry, of the Royal Hibernian Academy, has developed a technique of his own to depict 
the atmospheric effects of western Ireland landscape. 


the Sinn Fein movement. That movement was not only political, 
but economic and cultural as well. It sought to revive and 
foster Irish arts and handicrafts and industry in general. The 
brilliant literary activity that was contemporaneous with the 
movement had its effect, and painting caught the impulse and 
swung with the tide. 

“Sir Hugh Lane, curator of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
was primarily responsible for the impulse given to painting. He 
got together the greatest collection of modern paintings ever 
assembled. Not even in Paris was there such a collection of 
modern masters. Degas, Manet, Monet, Renoir, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Daumier, and the rest—all were there. The collec- 
tion is now in the Tate Gallery in London, but originally it was 
in Dublin, in the National Gallery. As a result students were 
not compelled to go to the Continent to see the best the modern 
world could offer. It was there at their door.” 


Working side by side with Mr. Russell and the late Sir Hugh 
Lane in the development of this new school of Irish painting has 
been Miss Sarah Purser, honorable secretary of the Friends of 
the National Collections. When she heard that old Charlemont 
House was to be torn down, Miss Purser promptly insisted that 
the Government give it to the City of Dublin as a municipal 
museum. By that act, Dublin, it is hoped, will finally get pos- 
session of the celebrated collection of modern art amassed by 
the late Sir Hugh Lane. In a codicil to his will, Sir Hugh had 
donated the collection to Dublin, provided the Irish city could 
furnish an adequate gallery. Revolution, political turmoil, and 
social tragedy prevented the fulfilment of this condition—and 
so the Lane collection went provisionally to the Tate Gallery. 


RINGING THE SCHOOL BELL FOR 
GROWN-UPS 


OR LEARNING, THE MOST FAVORABLE years in 
one’s life are those between eighteen and forty-five. The 
idea that you must learn before you are eighteen, or not 

at all, is an exploded delusion. Powers of absorption keep on 
erowing after that age. This idea, originally enunciated by the 
American educator, Edward Lee Thorndike, is being emphasized 
by Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, principal and professor of philosophy 
at Manchester College, Oxford, and editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
in the lectures he is delivering in this 
country under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. As 
interpreted by Dr. Jacks, in an interview 
with E. Bigelow Thompson published in 
the Boston Evening Transcript, adult edu- 
cation means education as a lifelong 
process, as distinguished from a period of 
‘‘hook-learning”’ broken off short in early 
life. ‘‘The object of adult education is to 
establish a form of education which can be 
continued and developed in a man’s life- 
time.’’ Nor is it limited to books or book- 
study. As explained by Dr. Jacks in 
The Evening Transcript: 


“Tt includes extensive training in handi- 
crafts, physical culture, as well as training 
in economics and social science. It is char- 
acteristic of adult education that it finds 
expression in a variety of forms, and presents 
diverse aspects, being largely dependent 
upon the actual needs of a community aris- 
ing at the same time out of environment 
and history. It is held sometimes to serve 
political, social, or economic ‘ends, but it 
always derives its dynamic force from the 
desire of men and women to equip and 
develop themselves for the better under- 
standing of human life and for the fulfil- 
ment of their own personalities. 

“The big question is how to contrive a 
form of education so that the subsequent 
work in life will continue and support what 
has been learned, not cause one to forget, 
or unlearn and sometimes despise it. To solve this question 
experiments of many kinds will have to be made. The question 
has been in men’s minds for the past 100 years, but only in the 
past twenty-five years has it acquired public importance and 
brought about an effort to organize the various forms of adult 
education in existence and bring the principle to work in some 
unitary plan.” 


This country is not alone, Dr. Jacks points out, in its tendency 
to measure all education in terms of the dollar mark, or to con- 
sider the diploma as the great end of education. ‘The final 
objective of the new education is the gradual transformation of 
the industry of the world into the university of the world.’”’ He 
is convinced that the grown-ups of all the civilized countries will 
joyously respond to this renewed ringing of the school bell. 
“With the great nations cooperating on educational lines, adult 
education is the best safeguard we have against international 
changes, future wars, which arise from political sources.” Happi- 
ness in life depends upon the development and exercise of skill 
and valor. The new system of education advocated by Dr. 
Jacks aims to develop these: 


“That is the secret of a well-balanced life. The development 
of skill is one of the tests of adult education—skill developed in 
the whole personality, in the mind, in the body, in the conscience, 
Valor is vitality, courage the dynamic force without which 
theoretical instruction is no good at all. Valor carries the ideals 
through. 


“The value of life depends not on what you get for doing your 


———— 
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work but the way in which the work is done. And the reaction 
of that in education is this: to aim not so much to make educa- 
tion vocational as to make vocations educational. Education to 
yield dollars is poor education. 

‘* Destinies are determined, not chosen, by a multitude of forces 
over which we have no control. Civilizations have been no man’s 
making. Now the time has come when we must learn to control 
the forces around us or end in the bottomless pit. 

““A society which plays the man in labor does not play the 
fool in leisure, nor vice versa. The real value to a man of the 
‘living’ that he earns reflects the real value of the work or voca- 
tion by which he earns it. A civilization saves its soul by the way 
it wins its daily bread. The quality of spiritual food that man- 
kind gets for its soul is strictly 
dependent on the way it goesabout 
the business of earning the daily 
bread that feeds its body. 

“Tf civilization plays the fool 
or the knave at the leisure end of 
its Jife, it will inevitably play the 
fool or the knave to a correspond- 
ing extent at the labor end, the 
‘business’ end. . . . If the road 
that it travels on week days leads 
to the bottomless pit the road that 
it travels on Sundays will not take 
it very far in the opposite direc- 
tiou, and may even turn out to 
be the week-day road differently 
named.” 


FOLK-SONGS IN THE 
MAKING 


OLK-SONGS ARE BORN 

nearly every day in Amer- 

ica. Current events and 
recent catastrophes, such as the 
death of a native of the Smoky 
Mountains, still inspire the ¢crea- 
tion of new songs. Sophistication 
and modern improvements have 
not, declares a writer in The 
Stone & Webster Journal (Boston), 
entirely eliminated the ‘‘folk” 
element even from negro life. The following example, one of 
many recently composed folk-songs, is given: 


“The typhoon of last autumn, which wrought such havoe in 
Porto Rico and Florida, gave birth to a new negro spiritual. 
Some Red Cross officers working about Lake Okeechobee heard 
the negro refugees singing as they floated about on rafts, and 
noted the words which are reported thus: 


On the sixteenth of September 
In the year nineteen twenty-eight 
God started riding early 

And He rode till very late. 


He rode out on the ocean, 

Chained the lightning to His wheel 
Stepped on land at West Palm Beach 
And the wicked hearts did yield. 


Cuonrvs: 
In the storm, oh, in the storm, 
Lord, somebody got drowned, 
Got drowned, Lord, 
In the storm. 


“Tf the song lacks some of the long sweep of ‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,’ it is true to type, for God is the hero, and to Him 
belongs all praise; if He sends desolation and death it is for a 
moral purpose, and the wicked are properly punished. It is 
not known who started the words; probably the lines were built 
up by different singers, each adding something as the song went 
on. Actually to listen to a folk-song in the making must be far 
more interesting than to search out forgotten ones from ancient 
inhabitants in lonely places.” 


Harry Kernoff is a painter of the streets, bridges and environs of Dublin. 
product of his brush that is called “delightful in color and in character.”’ 


A PLEA FOR A “GOLD STANDARD” 
IN LETTERS 


ORDS, WORDS, WORDS—too many of them are 
written, too many of them are printed. So, in The 
Irish Statesman, complains ‘‘Y. O.,’’ making an elo- 
quent and voluble plea for a return to a ‘‘gold standard” in 
literature—and also apologizing for his own inability to boil 
down this complaint to a single sentence! The currency of 
literature is words, “Y.O.”’ explains; and the more you inflate a 
currency the more worthless it becomes. After the war the 


CHARLEMONT BRIDGE 


Here is a characteristic 


printing-presses of Germany and Russia printed so many marks 
and rubles that these currencies became worthless. ‘‘ Before 
printing enabled the literary currency of words to be inflated, 
there was something approximating to a gold standard in 
literature.’’ Writers have lost the ancient art of concentration; 
they are afraid to ‘‘boil down.’’ The Irish writer elucidates 
further: 


“The employment of seribes to multiply manuseripts was an 
expensive thing, and writers were forced to concentrate their 
thought into fiery particles. How concentrated are the sacred 
books! A philosopher in the East could boil his wisdom down 
into a series of aphorisms. One might brood on aphorisms of 
Kapila, Patanjali, or Lao-tze for years without getting to the 
bottom of them. Indeed, if one comprehended a single aphorism 
fully, he could almost make philosophies for himself. It is worth 
noting that William Blake, the sole writer in modern times who 
not only wrote, but engraved, printed, and colored his poetry, 
is the only writer whose power of concentrated utterance is on a 
level with these ancient sages. There are aphorisms in his 
‘Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ which are fiery and germinal, 
and there is hardly any writer who has been more a cause of 
writing to others who try to transiate the gold of his literature 
into the more popular silver and copper of intelligibility. Litera- 
ture has suffered so much from inflation, that in my opinion it 
ean be saved only by a return to a gold standard. This deflation 
of literary eurreney will, of course, throw an immense number of 
people out of employment. But we can only secure the salvation 
of literature kv martyrdoms. Literature has less and less effect 
the more it is multiplied. Even a century and a half ago writers 
like Rousseau, Voltaire, or Byron, none of whom could be ealled 
concentrated, had yet an effect upon European thought which 
no writer since has equaled. Books then were not so many or 
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so cheaply acquired that words became powerless through over- 
multiplication.” 


Because of this inflation in the currency of the printed word, 
the adroit Irish critic continues, ‘‘it is impossible to imagine a 
literary man, no matter of what magnitude, exerting to-day the 
influence writers had a hundred and fifty years ago.” “‘Y. O.” 
advocates a policy of drastic deflation, insisting that every 
writer become his own publisher and printer: 


“Only real genius, the men who must speak or die, will face the 
hard labor and survive. . They 
will be forced to concentrate. 
We shall not have these’ in- 
terminable novels; where the 
writer tells us how the room, 
was furnished, what clothes 
everybody wore, what their — 
personal appearance was like, 
how they spent their school 
days, their adolescence, and 
all their love affairs wringing 
out the last drop of emotion. 
We ought hardly to endure 
such minutie about titans like 
Napoleon, but to have moun- 
tains of words piled about 
imaginary, commonplace char- 
acters revolts me. What do 
we take out of books but some 
sentence in which there is a 
thought we can make our 
own?” 


If Robert Browning had 
faced the necessity of engrav- 
ing, printing, and decorating 
his own poetry, the wily Irish 
critic demands, would he ever 
have written ‘‘The Ring and 
the Book’’? Publication has 
become too easy, he continues, 
elaborating the idea he has 
borrowed from the realm of 
finance: 


“The ancient artists imag- 
ined in terms of their material, 
and their materials were pre- 
cious to them. It must have 
been so with Blake. Words became precious things to him, 
and they glowed with gold and flame on his pages, as they 
well might, because his sentences were fiery particles of 
spirit. Of course hardly anybody could live by literature if 
this method was adopted. But is it right that anybody should 
live by literature? Is it not better that they should have 
some other employment so that their art might be entirely 
disinterested? 

“T have not the least hope that anything I say will bring 
about a deflation of literary currency. It will come about 
through necessity. The forests out of which paper is made are 
rapidly being cut down. In a hundred years paper will be so 
costly that it can not be used except for precious thoughts. 
We will come back again to a gold standard in literature, and 
Patanjali, the sage, who wrote a treatise on concentration, will 
be the ‘most honored philosopher in the universities, and the 
literature of intensities will be the only literature which will be 
published. 

“TI would like to live in the future which I have conjured up. 
I could have boiled down this article to a single sentence.” 


THE COVER—An old street in the picturesque Montmartre 
section of Paris inspired Miss Reva Jackman, an American artist, 
to paint the canvas which is reproduced on the cover this week. 
Further details concerning the artist and her interesting career 
may be found on page 79 of this issue. 


INTERIOR OF A KITCHEN 


Leo Whelan, the painter of this canvas, has achieved fame for his 
Irish interiors, which suggest comparison with the Dutch masters. 


CHARACTERS THAT GO “STEPPING OUT” 


ERTAIN GREAT CHARACTERS in fiction have been 
endowed with such vitality that they step out of the 
pages of their books and begin to live their own lives. 

This vitality is what makes the great novels of the world live. 
That is the conviction of Mrs. Edith Wharton, who, in The 
Yale Review, discusses the strange life of these fictitious people 
‘who remain vivid to us through some animating principle 
distinct from the adventures that befall them—characters so 
present in the minds of genera- 
tions of readers that they have 
acquired a historic person- 
ality, and go on living with 
the substantiality of the famous 
people of the past.’”? Who are 
these characters? Mrs. Whar- 
ton answers: 


“The only novels that live 
are those whose characters the 
reader calls by name, Hmma 
(whether Woodhouse or Bo- 
vary), Pere Goriot, Rastignac, 
Anna Karenina, Vronsky, Barry 


Lyndon, Clive Newcome, Jos 
Sedley, Becky Sharp, Lord 
Steyne, Daisy Miller—what 


reader ever hesitates over their 
identity, or would think of eit- 
ing their names in quotation 
marks? They have broken 
away from the printed page 
and its symbols, they mix with 
us freely, naturally; and so do 
a host of minor figures who 
have mostly escaped out of the 
same tales. For the gift of 
giving visibility to the char- 
acters of fiction is the rarest 
in the novelist’s endowment, 
and one can almost count on 
ten fingers the creative artists 
who have possest it.” 


Onee called into life, the 
beings thus created seem in- 
evitably to continue their 
dumb germination in the most tormented mind, if it be 
the mind of atruly great novelist, insists Mrs. Wharton. 
“By the time they are born into the book which is their 
world they are such well-constituted organisms that they 
live on in our world after theirs is ended.’”’ Mrs. Wharton 
concludes: 


“Balzac, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Tolstoi: almost invariably, 

when these touched the dead bones, they arose and walked. 
Not only stood, struck lifelike attitudes, did the Madame 
Tussaud business with an uncanny air of reality, but actually 
progressed or retrograded, marked time or spurted forward, in 
our erratic human way; and came out at the end of their tales 
difigured, altered, yet still the same, as we do when life has 
thoroughly dealt with us. These four novelists alone—with 
Proust perhaps as an only fifth—could give this intense and un- 
failing visibility to their central characters as well as to the 
episodical figures of the periphery; and it is plain that, tho 
their results are identical, and Mr. Woodhouse is as wacm to the 
touch as Henry Esmond, the procedure in each ease was pro- 
foundly different. 
_ “To say this is perhaps to acknowledge that the problem is 
insoluble, the ‘trick’ not to be detected; yet we may still con-~ 
jecture that a common denominator is, after all, to be found in 
the patient intensity of attention which these great novelists 
concentrated on each of their imagined characters, in their 
intimate sense of the reality of what they described, and in some 
secret intuition that the barrier between themselves and their 
creatures was somehow thinner than the page of a book.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


CLUBS TO SAVE BOYS FROM CLUBS 


ED SANG TOSTI’S ‘‘GOOD-BYE” just before they 
strapped him into the electric chair.. His voice was clear, 
and as perfect, the prison chaplain said, as an untrained 

boy tenor could be. And the prisoners, who listened from their 
cells, pitied in their hearts that a boy with such a voice should 
be ‘“‘bumped off.”’ It was one of the first warm days of spring, 
with the newly arrived birds singing outside—just such a day 
as is made for boys to live on, said the chaplain, not to die on. 
But Red had participated in thekilling of a policeman, and he 
was now expiating his crime. “And this is the end of Red’s 
story. But had a certain Major or Te 
lived a few years longer Red_ 
might have been singing yet. For 
the Major had befriended him 
when Red was but twelve—all 

boy, a little fiery, as his curly, 
flaming hair mightindicate. Them 
he was pliable, open to good in= 
tentions, and the Major had him: 
running straight. But the Majo 
““went West’ one day, and there 
after Red fell in with a gang, 

learned the shady arts of theft, 

‘went from bad to worse, and 

‘ended up with murder on his sin- 

gularly tarnished record. . Which 

brings us to the point in Howard... 
MeLellan’s article in The Retiew st 
‘of -Reviews—that Red and : 
tenor voice might have been saved” 
had his gregarious impulse been 
properly directed after the Major 
went on his long furlough. For 

this is how one of the early 

chapters in Red’s short life began: 


Ewing Galloway photograph 


“A camaraderie sprang up between the Major and the boy. 
It was during the zero hour in a city boy’s life, the period of 
leisure between school and dinner, that they came together. 
The Major told Red about his war experiences, his hunting, 
fishing, and the games he played when he was Red’s age. Red 
never tired of these tales. The pair went on walks and found 
kindred interests in the things that fill the minds of boys at a 
gregarious age. Red dreamed of shooting moose, crashing the 
rapids, prospecting for precious minerals, and following a leader 
into battle. His tastes ran not only to adventure, outdoor sports 

-and nature study, but also to poetry, and he memorized many 
_popular verses. He liked Joyce Kilmer’s ‘Trees’ best, but his 
repertoire did not end with this. The Major added to it. For 
six months he was the boy’s leader, directing his youthful 
thoughts and desires along healthy channels. Red responded to 
leadership. 

“The Major died. Red was thrown upon his own resources tuo 
find another leader. He found one. Boys always do—and if 
he is not a good one, he will be a bad one. Red found the bad 
type. 

‘“‘Red’s life under his new leader may be told in a few tragic 
sequences. At thirteen he was arrested with three boys for steal- 
ing a free ride on a street-car. At fourteen he was caught again 
with two boys for robbing a slot machine. Six months later he 
was charged with breaking into a restaurant till with his gang. 
By the time he reached seventeen he had been arrested four 
times, always in company of members of his youthful gang. 
At eighteen came the fatal turn in Red’s career. He became 
a full-fledged member of the Cat Alley Gang. He was arrested 
several times for fighting, drunkenness and burglary. At twenty 


he and two of his gang were in for murder, and at twenty-one 
he paid the extreme penalty for it—calling for the Major in the 
last few moments of his life.’ 

Red, says Mr. McLellan, represents the common tragedy of 
thousands of boys who crave effective leadership but fail to find 
it, or who, having found it by chance, lose it and are them- 
selves lost. An exhaustive survey by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, we read, shows that the crime tendency 
appears in boys from fourteen to sixteen years. In the borough 
of Manhattan, New York, are 319,000 boys whose average age is 


A PRIMARY GRADE IN GANGLAND 


“Tt avails nothing,’ says Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison, “‘to decry the pool hall, public dance hall 
and gang hangouts which tend to throw the young out of adjustment with society’s requirements if some- 
thing is not provided to properly direct their inherent gregarious impulses.” 


ten, one-half of whom, within a five-year period, will have been 


registered in police blotters for some offense against law and 
order. They become members of gangland, professional out- 
laws, Judases against society who murder for a price. Why? 
Mr. MeLellan tells us: 


“Lacking proper leadership, the boy seeking adventure for his 
leisure hours looks to see where he will find it. He may hear in 
the schoolroom about an apparently harmless bunch of boys 
that hangs out on the corner, in a drug or candy store, or meets 
in a hallway. He meets the group in its accustomed place of 
assembly. They indulge in unrestrained discussion about things 
boys naturally talk about. They play a slot machine or cards, 
gamble for small stakes, or perhaps devise means to cheat some 
minor law. 

“One leader always appears to guide them to new adventure, 
to show them ways around the laws. The bunch follows him. 
They look up to him. He assumes heroic stature. They grow 
older, still under his leadership. He leads them into gang 
fights. There are decisive victories, treaties of peace and mergers. 
A leader who has started with a bunch becomes the ezar with 
greater power and increased forces at his command—boys who 
have grown older, wiser, and who are seeking to extend the field 
of adventure and wealth. Thus comes into being a concentrated 
force of boy energy always ready to be led wherever the leader 
chooses to go.” 


The rest of the story is easy. These boys are recruited into the 
racketeer gang's’ murder mobs, ready to serve the interests that 
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pay them and; in turn, are protected by the interests they serve. 
They have their machine-guns, automatics for the general run of 
business, hand grenades, or ‘‘pineapples’’ for recalcitrant judges, 
prosecutors and other public officers. A study of murder mobs, 
says Mr. McLellan, shows that the average age of the members 
is between nineteen and twenty, and that the majority had 
been graduated into professional murder and robbery from 
street-corner gangs. So crime laws are stiffened, but the causes 
are left untouched. And what an economic waste in boyhood! 
Mr. McLellan estimates the total investment value of the 319,000 


_By courtesy of the Boy Scouts of America 


FIRST AID—TO MIND AND SOUL AS WELL 


Crime finds no recruits in the ranks of the Boy Scouts, in which they are under trained and effective 


leadership. 


boys in the borough of Manhattan whose average age is ten at 
$1,596,500,000. Manhattan appropriates $7,000,000 annually 
for its fire department alone. But, for the protection of its vast 
investment in boys, it supports seventy-one agencies which 
specialize in the leisure-time care of boys at a cost of $769,000 a 
year. In addition, the average cost of arresting, trying and in- 
carcerating a criminal is about $2,000. The total cost of dealing 
with criminals is probably a billion dollars a year, says Mr. 
MelLellan, and to this must be added the value in human life 
taken and property stolen by eriminals—about six billion dol- 
lars annually. About half the criminals responsible for this 
tremendous bill, we read, are under twenty-one years of age; 
about three-quarters under twenty-five. A recent crime com- 
mission report states that of 154 men serving life sentences as 
habitual criminals, more than half were under twenty-one when 
caught, and not one had ever known contact with a supervised 
boys’ club, scout organization or responsible trained leader. When 
these influences do step into a boy’s life, what happens? 


“William L. Butcher, a member of the New York Crime Com- 
mission, who has spent many years in boys’ work, says that of 
the young people whose spare time is supervised at playgrounds 
and clubs, only one in 1,000 gets into trouble, while the ratio 
among unsupervised children is one in 100. John H. Witter, 
superintendent of Chicago Boys’ Clubs, asserts that the aver- 
age boy there is thirty-five times more likely to get into trouble 
than a club product. 

“Grace Abbott, director of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
reports that in Milwaukee during the last twenty-five years there 
has been a 20 per cent. decrease in juvenile crime, altho in that 
same period the population doubled. This reduction was due to 
the spread of supervised recreational activities and responsible 
boy leadership. In Dayton, Ohio, sections with adequate 
means for caring for boys during leisure hours showed almost 
one-third less juvenile erime than sections without facilities. 
Three hundred playground directors and school superintendents 


And of the young people whose spare time is supervised at playgrounds and clubs, . ‘only 
one in 1,000 gets into trouble, while the ratio among unsupervised children is one in a 100.” 


reported a great decrease in boy crime in 1927 and 1928, due to 
additional leisure-time activities for boys, among which was the 


‘simple operation of opening playgrounds and recreation centers 


for a few hours each night—but giving them careful supervision. 
“Tn 1927 an official crime-investigating body made a study of 
boy-life in a section of a city branded as the worst crime-breeding 
center in the United States. This district, which had 150 pool- 
rooms, produced more boy criminals than any other of similar 
size and location in the country. Through the simple expedient 
of opening one boys’ club, and sending into the district three 
trained young leaders who had a knack of arousing the interest of 
boys, a 40 per cent. reduction in crime resulted in one year—a 
remarkable showing. A ong 
“Tt avails nothing,’ says War- 
den Lawes of Sing Sing prison, 
‘to decry the pool hall, public 
dance hall, and gang hangouts 
which tend to throw the young 
out of adjustment with society’s 
requirements if something is not 
peovided to properly direct their 
inherent gregarious. impulses.’ 
Warden Lawes has with great 
reluctance signed the death war- 
rants of many boys. : 
“America, with its tremendous 
resources of wealth and ingenuity, 
will not, of course, miss the oppor-_ 
tunity to strike deep at the roots 
of crime by looking after her boys. 
Chicago, cursed with gang rule, 
last Christmas Day announced a 
program for building twenty-five 
boys’ clubs at a cost of $5,000,000. 
“*We expect by this program 
to make a notable contribution _ 
toward reducing crime,’ explained 
George A. Hughes, president, of 
the club, ‘and to build a citizen- 
ship. which will resist graft and 
corruption and make the future 
of Chicago safe. It is good busi- 
ness as well.as humanitarianism to give the boys a chance to grow 
naturally and healthfully, gaining stronger bodies, alert minds 
and moral character.’ ”’ 


THE JUVENILE DANGER LINE 


OLERANCE IS GAINING in New York City, believes 

an observer of the current scene, Miss L. E. Reetor, 

a district superintendent of public schools, but it doesn’t 
give much help to the pupils. At a recent meeting of the 
Protestant Teachers’ Association, we read in the Brooklyn 
Times, Miss Rector pointed out that only a few years ago 
school teachers failed to avow their religious beliefs through fear 
of antagonizing other elements in school life. This is all being 
changed now, Miss Rector says; but she points out that 680,000 
pupils in New York are without systematic instruction in the 
fundamentals of the faith each is supposed to profess. Such 
instruction, she says, ‘‘is the rock foundation on which the 
character-building of our children must be based.’ Remarking 
on this, The Times says: 


“Leaders in education are becoming increasingly aware of the 
dangers that lurk in the severance of morality, ethics, and re- 
ligion from public instruction in the schools. There are, of 
course, no statistics to sustain the contention, but there are 
abundant related facts to demonstrate that the criminal ranks 
in this city are largely recruited from young people, just past 
school age, whose acute mental processes are not clogged or 
hampered by religious convictions of any kind. 

“Those who would aid in bringing about a return to a sounder 
and more normal life for all the people realize that only in the 
union of all religious denominations in one great common 
effort can morality be reasserted and its return as a mode of life 
reassured. The time for theological differences and disputes 
about dogma has long since gone. If religion is to remain, all its 
votaries must be united.” 


— - verry we 
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YOUTH CREEDLESS BUT RELIGIOUS 


ELIGIONS MAY COME AND GO, change with 
changing human need; but religion, like the poet’s river, 
goes onforever. Which is a way of saying that the under- 

graduate of to-day, as another observer sees him, has revolted 
against the old traditions, discarded creed as a useless crutch and 
found more religious satisfaction in reason than in blind faith. 
That is the undergraduate as Prof. Samuel Lucas Joshi depicts 
him in an article in the New York Hvening Post. Professor Joshi 
was formerly of the University of Madras in India and now holds 
the chair of comparative religion at Dartmouth. He has had 
wide experience in Asia; Europe and Amer- 
ica. After obtaininga Master of Arts degree 
at Columbia in 1905, he returned to his 
native country to teach, and became a pro- 
fessor of English literature at Baroda Col- 
lege. In 1922 he received an appointment 
as the first exchange professor from India’ on 
the Carnegie Foundation to the United 
States, which he held for two years. His 
parents were Brahmin converts to Chris- 
tianity and had forty generations of the 
priesthood behind them, a fact which leads 
him to comment, weread in The Evening 
Post: ‘I was privileged to add to this inheri- 
tance by being educated in a Moslem college 
and trained in the traditions of the Chris- 
tian Chureh.’’ Professor Joshi is a Hindu 
Christian and a member of the Anglican 
Church. 

To return to his article, Professor Joshi 
writes that a diversity of opinion exists 
among the undergraduates regarding the 
need of religion as being vital to modern life, 
but the majority of college men, while 
acknowledging the need of man’s spiritual 
regeneration, have determined never again 
to return to the traditional forms of Chris- 
tian theology. ‘‘They sense the need of a 
metaphysical and scientific background on 
which the superstructure of religious theory and practise should 
be built.” Perhaps it should be noted here that such an atti- 
tude may alarm some of the religious leaders and cause dismay 
among the conservatives to whom all religion is summed up in 
a creed and faith defined in dogma, and they may object to 
giving space to these outpourings of youthful «ninds as being 
calculated to spread disbelief, or at least raise a doubt among 
the immature that the truth has been. once for all delivered. 
But error, if error there be, can not be combated until it is un- 
covered, and it is necessary for the Church to learn what is going 
on in their minds if it would know how to deal with the younger 
generation. 

The study of religions as a key to the understanding of the 
eultures of various civilizations seems to be the line of least 
resistancé which is being followed by progressive American 
colleges, writes Professor Joshi. At the end of the last academic 
year he asked his class on comparative religion to write papers 
frankly expressing their opinions on religion, and he selected 
some extracts as typifying the attitude of the American under- 
graduate toward religion to-day: 


“Tf I were to set down in one sentence my conception of God, 
the universe and religion in general, it would be in accordance 
with the more or less pantheistic view; namely, the identification 
of God with the universe and the laws of nature. That God 
would be an impartial creator impervious to prayer and sacrifice 
and unapproachable by bribes of any sort. In short, man’s salva- 
tion would lie solely within himself and would not be the special 
dispensation of any God or hierarchy of gods. Sin would be 


YOUTH WANTS NO DOGMA 


Says Professor Samuel Lucas Joshi, 
a Hindu Christian who holds the 


chair of comparative 
Dartmouth College. 


entirely mental, and not a part of man as in Christianity, for the 
only sin would be the misuse of the laws of nature by which 
the universe is governed, the result of which would be pain and the 
deprivation of happiness. Thus seen, God would be in no sense 
an anthropomorphic Being. 

“‘T would subscribe to no formulated creed or dogma, guiding 
my life entirely within myself. I would accept no theology and 
attend no church, since these factors do not fit in with my scheme 
of life. Creed for me would take the form of working in accord 
with the laws of nature and my fellow man. The sociological 
aspect of welfare also enters in here—a utilitarian phase, ‘The 
greatest good for the greatest number.’ ”’ 


Here, on the other hand, are widely different points of view, 
as for instance: 


“““God’ is merely a vague term for the 
unchanging laws of nature, and he who by 
prayers and saerifices expects to interfere 
with these laws is surely on the highway to 
insanity. Perfection can be reached only 
by man working along with his fellows in- 
telligently.”’ 

‘All religions are based on certain hypo- 
thetical postulates, and itis idle to sit in 
judgment on any as long as they bring forth 
the fruit of good conduct and stand the 
pragmatic test.” 

“The incentive of compensatory rewards 
and retributive punishments in this life or 
the next is necessary to the moral develop- 
ment of the individual, but the ideal of doing 
anoble act without any attachment to the 
fruit of action as taught by the Stoies and 
the Bhagvad Gita in India is nobler.” 

“The Buddhist view that every man must 
exercise aright his free will and become the 
master of hisown fate under the law of Karma 
is to me the most sensible idea of salvation 
ever known.” 

“T find no inducements to rely on the 
future life which was so certain to our Puri- 
tan ancestors that they never lived while here 
on earth. I was brought up as a strict Meth- 
odist, but a comparative study of all religions 
and their literatures has completely changed 
my mind. The soul is merely an emotion 
created by the secretion of our ductless glands, 
and I am afraid the great masses of Ameri- 
cans are likely to drift into animism like the Chinese.” 

«Know thyself’ is the best summary of religion given by 
India’ and Greece to the world. The attainment of happiness 
to the fullest extent by all races should be the aim of true re- 
ligion. I believe the greatest satisfactions of life do not come 
merely from pecuniary gain but by the due recognition of the 
spiritual element in man and the universé. I see nothing beyond 
the grave. I would like to believe in no personal God, nor in the 
immortality of the soul.” 

“‘T believe if we all believed in the sensible law of Karma the 
world would seem a better place to live in.” 

“Tf an inordinate desire to aequire wealth dominates our life, 
we become less capable to love our neighbors as ourselves. The 
ethies of individual self-realization appeal to me as a better type 
of religion than mechanical prayers in congregational worship, 
Truly religious men must learn to depend more on the authority 
of experience and reason than the authority of the Church or the 
Seriptures.”’ 

‘*None of the Semitic religions has ever appealed to me. They 
have no satisfactory metaphysical background so essential to the 
rational understanding of religion. Buddha never wasted time 
and energy in speculating on the nature of God, but in a pre- 
eminently practical way organized a religious movement which 
seems to appeal both to the scientist and the philosopher. The 
Christian view that you must secure your salvation by placing 
your faith in the merits of the crucifixion is suggestive of mental 
indolence and lacks the dynamic moral energy of Buddhism, 
which tells every man to work out his own salvation. As we are 
unconsciously encouraging lawbreaking and hypocrisy through 
half-baked attempts to enforce Prohibition, so the ministers of 
churches are often forced to be preaching: doctrines in which they 
have ceased to believe and encouraging hypocrisy. I follow Christ 
in regarding hypocrisy as the greatest sin.” 


religion at 
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toad builders, etc. 


Adapted from - passenge: 
Sedan Deli very with Bo 


capacity, stake bodies are used more widely than 
any other single type. Preferred by 2 

ber of farmers, cartage companie 

builders, etc. — 


The canopy top express body is designed to meet 
the requirements of builders, manufacturers, 
plumbers, ‘Ainsmiths and others who do not 


require weather protection for the load, Available 


without screen. sides if desire 


} 
i] 
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fer Economical Transportation 
ee ee 


fylinder = 
TRUCKS 


Ca “nmeet the Dy eee needs Bad 
se ries Of every line of business 


“Asa result of present crowded traffic conditions = motor and which, due to greatly improved 
and the modern ideas of prompt, efficient carburetion, is equally economical. It accom- 
customer-service, business transportation today modates any type of body with a load space up 
24 involves problems | that did not existafew years to 9 ft. It has a four-forward speed transmission ~ 
ago. To meet ‘these conditions, business con- _ with power take-off opening, big, quiet, non- ee 
= ak cerns” sea guemnninss in their trucks the flexi- —_ locking four-wheel brakes and long semi- 
eas “pilit , acc 52 and reserve power of _ elliptic springs set parallel to the frame. a> 
ae =e the six-cylinder engi hs with body types specific of Equally fitted for their particular types aferoek Be 2 : 
= cally designed for their own particular needs. — are the new six-cylinder Chevrolet Light Dee 
And because the new Chevrolet six-cylinder . “livery units — the smart Sedan Delivery and thee ; 
trucks fulfill these r requirements in the price __ Light Delivery Chassis on which you can mount = “ 
= range of the four, Chevrolet truck sales are the body type best suited to your needs. : oe 


increasing at a remarkable rate. Whether you require a 1)4 ton truck for fonts 
ee ing the modern design of Chevroletcom- duty hauling or a delivery car with passenger 
mercial ca cars is the new Utility 1}; Ton Truck. car smartness, see your Chevrolet dealer today. 
In it is provided every modern feature contrib- | Let him show you the variety of body types 
uting to better, more economical, faster oper- available for your particular business. Let him — 
ation. It is powered by the new Chevrolet six- prove how little it costs to meet fast modern ey 

cylinder valve-in-head engine which is 32% transportation requirements with a modern, ata 
more powerful than the previous four-cylinder | economical six-cylinder truck. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ; 
Division of General Motors Corporation i 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR! 


¥, TON CHASSIS $ LIGHT DELIVERY $ SEDAN DELIVERY me) 
hy ES AREY wea $545 % (with Cab) 650 (Chassis only) 400 (Body by Fisher) $595 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


¥ 


The Chevrolet six-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine develops 32% more 
power at slow engine speeds and 
embodies the latest and best in 
engine design : high-compression 
non-detonating head, automat- 
ically lubricated rocker arm mech- 
anism, hot-spot manifold, gasoline 
pump with filter, air cleaner, crank- 
case ventilating system and 
acceleration pump. 


CUR R-E:NS 


POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


NE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIX 

years ago to-day, April 13, Thomas 
Jefferson was born at Shadwell, Albemarle 
County, Virginia. To-day his birthday is 
celebrated at Monticello, Jefferson’s Vir- 
ginia home. The occasion prompts this 
reprint of a sonnet recently awarded recog- 
nition when read at the International 
House, Columbia, under the auspices of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs: 


MONTICELLO, THE HOME OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Agnes MacCarruy Hickny 


America’s heritage! Your hallowed shrine, 

Where we may come and be more close to you 

In spirit, here among the things you knew 

And loved! . . . What privilege to learn how fine 

And sacred are the forces that combine 

To bless a Nation! . . . Nobly here you grew 

Grave in the wisdom that gave breadth to view 

Our Country’s need ... which you were to 
divine. 

This house enfolded you, these walls, though now 

All silent, once laughed out with you in play. 

This house confirms our love and these great trees 

Like your high thoughts still brush the sky. Just 
how 

These broadening vistas vied to mould your day 

We know by your immortal legacies! 


Vivip imagery as well as a sense of 
mystery ‘and other-worldliness that at 
times suggest the ‘genius of Coleridge are 
evident in this strange poem we discover 
in the London New. Slatesman: 


VENUS ANADYOMENE 
By W. J. TURNER 


"Tis said the planet Venus is 
Compact of foaming seas 

That roll. abyss upon. abyss 
In shoreless melodies: 


No deep cliff-thunder, no soft kiss 
Upon a.sparkling sand, 

But clashing, frothing, shipless seas 
Where no look-out cries ‘“‘Jand!”’ 


Or else in leagues of silent calm 
Her vast horizons lie, 

Dim plateaux of wide shimmering grey 
Beneath a feathery sky. 


It may be there the mermaids comb 
Bright hair to foaming scrolls; 

In curving billow, waving plain 
The ssh of shadow-souls. 


It may be there the sirens fill 
The night with silvery cries 

As darkling hollow and bright hill 
In soft procession flies. 


It may be there the calm sea wreathes 
To Venus’ scallop shell, 

And sound to her voice raindrop-falls 
Like a small distant bell. 


But has she also such cruel hands 
And such a bitter smile? 

And has she watery worshippers 
Whom beauty shall beguile? 


Her body is not rosy-white 
Faint-fanned by golden bees; 

There is no dark, warm Asian night 
Obscure above her knees; 


Pale soft sea-shadows cool her limbs; 
Her eyes are like twin isles 

Jangling with the music of paradise 
In her enchanted smiles. 


But those who kiss her sacred mouth 
Are purified of dreams, 

Freed from vague rhapsodies of sound 
And Phosphor’s mocking gleams; 


Their love is like a white, white pearl 
Beneath a moonless night, 

Drowned in the fathomless serene 
Of faint, star-scattered light; 


Their love is like a deep sea-flower 
Remote from wind and wave, 

Expression of the same sun’s power 
That earthly roses have; 


Their love is like a strange sea-bird 
That, wandering alone, 

Passes but once, and with wild eyes 
For evermore is gone. 


There is no telling of their love 
On Venus or on Earth; 

It is incomprehensible, 
Even as death and birth. 


CapBBaaEs no less than kings may in- 
spire the contemporary poet. But the 
spiritual significance of other lowly vege- 
tables is made plain by the English author 
of an unusual lyric which recently delighted 
the readers of the London Spectator: 


KITCHEN GARDEN 
By Rurrerr Crorr-CookE 


The evening mist in the garden is white and chill, 
And all the vegetables stand in waiting rows, 
They lift their formless leaves and stalks, so still, 
You would: say that hardly a root of them 
drinks, or grows. 


The stately stems of the artichokes, tall as men, 
In a rank like soldiers stand, and the’ spinach 
sighs, é 


With leaves torn down, remembering evenings | 


when 
The summer moon laughed out of the racing 
skies. 


And the bubbling Brussels sprouts wi-h the 
thousand faces, ‘ 
Smile at. the broken celery that had stood: 
So firm’ and straight, and mauve sage leaves in 
places 
Set for the housemaid’s hand in boxes of wood: 


And the cabbages, the fat stupid cabbages spread 
Their vacant features in a sleep they have not 
earned, 
Dreaming again of the white butterflies who had 
said 
Such faithful things last summer, and never 
returned) 


In Bozart, the poetry review published 
by Ernest: Hartsock, in Atlanta, Georgia, 
we find this graphic picture of an oil-field 
on the sandy prairies of Kansas: 


OIL FIELD 


By Crypr Rospertrson 


Black beaks guzzling, row on row, 
Sucking the belch of the undertow. 
Black tongues, sharp as a deyil’s prong, 
Click as they gorge and spew the strong 
Thick, black blood, ages asleep, 

In the sand-skinned belly buried deep. 


In a sodden grave, near the sand-skinned hill, 

A starved man lies all lank and still, 

Had he but known, lean years ago 

When the stunted corn shrank, row on row, 

And he sweat and hoed the sullen sod 

And cursed the land and cursed his God, 

Why the strange black muck, now matting his 
hair 

Had seeped from the soil in the same place where 

The black beaks guzzle, row on row, 

Sucking the belch of the undertow. 


Epna Sr. Vincent Mituay’s sister 
Kathleen is publishing this month her 
second book of verse, ‘‘The Hermit 
Thrush” (Liveright). This jingle indicates 
that she is not a blind follower of Einstein: 


RELATIVITY 
By KaTHuLEEN MILLAY 


“The world is such a funny place!”’ 
Remarked a topsy-turvy Ace. 
A-sliding down a curve in space; 

“But from this angle I can see 

“No gently sloping theory 

“T am inclined toward gravity! 


“And even Einstein would compute 
“That Time and Space are both acute 
‘“When dropping in a parachute!”’ 


A Fiori, poet composed these verses of 
comprest and tragic swiftness. They are 


published in the Tampa Morning Tribune: 


DAYTONA BEACH 
By oP, WB. 


Swifter than sight— 

A flash and a roar— 
A meteorite 

Skimming the shore! 


Defiant of Fate, 
Man is the master 

A moment—but wait! 
Death can fly faster. 


Homey humor, almost epigrammatie in 


its brevity, hides in this bit of verse pub- 
lished by The Commonweal: 


SLATTERN 
By Dorotuy BrLtte FLANAGAN 


She leaves: the luncheon dishes set, 
Dreams in the parlor room, 

She does not dare again forget 

To clean it, gets the broom. 

She sweeps some dirt beneath the chair, 
Leaves other on the floor, 

Pins back a straggling lock of hair, 
Goes answering the door. 

Were it a prince with yellow hair 
She'd smile entrancingly, 

Show him to the parlor chair, 

And wash one cup for tea. 


The so-called ‘‘ Jefferson poem,” recently 
discovered in. manuscript form by John 
J. Madigan, New York autograph dealer, 
and reprinted from the New York Sun in 
this department for March 23, is now dis- 
covered to have been merely copied by 
Thomas Jefferson from Perey’s ‘‘Reliques.” 
Several of our readers remembered the 
original; and Arthur Guiterman, in a letter 
to the New York Times, also traced it: 


“... The ‘Jefferson poem’ . . . is copied 
verbatim from a long ballad-on ‘Valentine 
and Ursine’ in the ‘Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ by Thomas Perey, D.D., 
Bishop of Dromore, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1765. The ballad, evi- 
dently based on the old French romance of 
Valentine and Orson, is in three parts, con- 
taining in all a hundred stanzas. If the 
manuscript is in Jefferson’s writing, pre- 
sumably Jefferson copied it from the 
‘Reliques’ for his own amusement or to 
send to a friend.” 
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Buick always will be 
Buick. The master craftsmen 
who build this car pursue a policy 
of progress with relation to Buick 


engineering and manufacturing; 


THE 


BUICK OF 1949 
-y LIKE THE FINE 
BUICK OF TODAY 
»* WILL STILL BE 
THE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


but they will never depart from 


Buick principles and ideals. 


ne ASTROS EHS LCR RRR NNR 


The builders of Buick believe in 
keeping everlasting faith with a 
public that buys more than twice 
as many Buicks as any other auto- 
mobile priced above $1200, by 
continuing to build Buick motor 


cars superlatively well. 


They believe in passing on to that 
public the benefits of Buick’s 
tremendous volume production 
in the form of finer automobiles 


and greater dollar value. 


Fees is one thing about Buick 
motor cars that everybody knows; 
and that is they are as sound and 
dependable as man-made products 
can be... . A motor car reflects 
the character of its builder. Buick 
is the trustworthy motor car it is, 
solely because the craftsmen who 
build it think and act in terms 
of permanence and reliability. 


They believe in steadily improv- 
ing Buick methods and practices 
—jin building Buick motor cars 
better and better—in keeping 
Buick always the standard of 


comparison. 


These craftsmen are giving full 
expression to their ideals in to- 
day’s Buick as in every Buick of 
the last quarter of a century. And 
they will continue to give expres- 
sion to these policies in every 


motor car they ever build. 


The Buick of 1949—like the fine 
Buick of today —wwvill still be the 


standard of comparison. 


WV Hi NBR, Ted eR 
AUTOMOBILES ARE 
a Oued ee BOL C.K 
WILL BUILD THEM Division of General Motors Corporation 


Burck Motor ComMPANyY 
FLintT, MICHIGAN 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


ANOTHER ADAMS TO HELP RUN THE COUNTRY 


of five races to run, each side had won twice. Would 

the coveted cup stay in America? Or would it go sailing 
away, after the races at Newport, to England in possession of the 
Shamrock IV and that genial, persistent and popular sportsman, 
Sir Thomas Lipton. One more race, and America’s hopes that 
day in 1920 depended on ‘‘Skipper’’ Adams and the Resolute. 
At the very start America’s hopes seemed dashed, says Thomas 
Carens in the New York Herald Tribune Magazine, ‘‘for the 
skipper of the Shamrock 
outmaneuvered Adams, 
obtaining the coveted 
weather position, ‘right 
on top’ of the other boat. 
For mile after mile the 
Shamrock held the lead, 
and every trick in ‘Skip- 
per’ Adams’s locker 
could not extricate the 
Resolute. Finally he did 
get loose and won the 
race, and at the finish 
yachting experts rushed 
to Adams to obtain an 
explanation. They ex- 
.pected to learn that 
some trick of wind or 
some weakness in the 
eraft had held him back. 

““T just pulled a 
bone,’ ‘Skipper’ Adams 
said.” 

Now, as President 
Hoover’s Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles Fran- 
eis Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, famous as an 
amateur yachtsman and 
a participant in the 
transatlantic race for the 
King of Spain’s cup, 
less than a year ago, is 
going to manage ships 
on a bigger scale. Thus 
he gives added color to 
the saying that American history is all cluttered up with Adamses. 
Says Mr. Carens further: 


Giicine = AMERICA’S NERVES were on edge. Out 


International Newsreel photograph 


One hundred years, almost to the moment, from the time 
that disappointed John Quincy Adams went clattering out 
of town to avoid a meeting with the hated Andrew Jackson, his 
great-grandson, Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, 
noiselessly entered Washington to take up his duties as Secretary 
of the Navy in the Cabinet of President Hoover. The Adamses, 
it thus appears, have come into their own again. 

A cardinal requisite for a Secretary of the Navy is that he 
should talk the language of the sea. 
~ Charles Francis Adams was born in sight of the sea, in the his- 
toric town of Quincy, where two Presidents of the United States 
are buried. 

Before he was ten years old young Charlie could take a catboat 
out into the bay alone and bring it back without mishap. When 
he was thirteen the tiny Dandelion, owned by Charlie and his 
brothers, George and John, had cleaned up everything on the 
water from Squantum to Pemberton Point, and the Adams 
boys sought new worlds to conquer. Their next entry was a 
thirty-foot sloop, the Cricket, large enough to brave the rough 


“CLUTTERING UP AMERICAN HISTORY” 


Charles Francis Adams, descendant of a famous family that has contributed more 
than one President and diplomat to the United States, takes office as Secretary 
of the Navy in President Hoover’s cabinet. 


waters of Massachusetts Bay, and fast enough to show its heels 
to anything that came out of Marblehead or Gloucester. 
International fame came early, for in 1892, the same year he 
completed his studies at Harvard Law School, he was at the helm 
of the Harpoon in the race for the Goelet Cup off Newport, when 
it defeated the Gloriana and the Wasp. Yachtsmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic saw in the making a superb skipper. Charlie 
Adams won his races because he knew no fear of wind or wave. 
The Goelet Cup race was in a boiling sea, and George Adams, 
tending the jib sheets forward, soon found himself standing in 
water up to his knees. He looked aft and saw that Brother 
Charlie was holding the 
wheel firm. 

“Hey,” yelled George, 
“how long are you going 
to hold her up?”’ 

“Till the water’s up 
over your head,” yelled 
Charlie in reply. 

It wasn’t quite as bad 
as that, but this utter 
disregard for safety and 
comfort won the race for 

_the Adamses. 


We have already seen 
the Resolute -win its 
elassi¢ encounter with 
the Shamrock. ' A year 
or two later, we read: 


Charles Francis Adams 
engaged in a business 
transaction with the 
American Navy, the first 
and only one he had 
until he assumed charge 
of the entire organiza- 
tion, a short time ago. 
The famous old America, 
which won the original 
cup a decade and a half 
before Charlie Adams 
was born, was recon- 
ditioned at Boston and 
presented to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 
As America’s foremost 
yachtsman, Adams took 
her down the coast and 
turned her over to the 
Navy at an elaborate cer- 
emony. But the United 
States Government can 
not accept gifts, and Admiral Wilson handed over acrisp new $1 
bill to the donor of the eraft. 

The Admiral made a graceful speech as he presented the 
greenback. ‘‘Skipper’’ Adams, in reply, said ‘‘Thank you,’ and 
stuffed the bill in his pocket. Neatly framed, that dollar now 
hangs in the Kastern Yacht Club in Marblehead. 

In 1917 Massachusetts held a constitutional convention and 
the conservatives asked Adams to head their ticket. 

One day a delegate from Lynn was railing against the ‘‘cor- 
porations,”’ charging them with every crime on the calendar. He 
started naming them and accusing them of corrupting legislatures. 

The gentleman from Concord asked if the gentleman from 
Lynn would yield. The gentleman from Lynn would. 

“Does the gentleman mean’’—and he named three of the lead- 
ing public utilities of the State. 

“T do,” said the outspoken gentleman from Lynn. 

“Then, Mr. President,” said Adams, in his quiet voice, ‘‘the 
gentleman from Lynn doesn’t know what he is talking about. I 
am an officer and director of those three corporations. I know 
what they spend and why they spendit. And I defy the gentleman 
from Lynn to offer proof that any one of those companies ever 
bought or tried to buy a vote in either branch of the Legislature.” 


acceptable 


Not until the last vestige of 

dandruff is gone, can you be 

considered a fastidious per- 
son acceptable socially 
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Exceptional! 


And in the shaving cream 
field that means something. 
One trial convinces. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Treatment for Dandruff—so simple 


T is not at all surprising that Listerine is so effective 
in quickly checking ordinary dandruff. 


Listerine is a powerful germicide, and dandruff 
(seborrheic dermatitis) is an inflamed condition of 
the scalp caused by germs. 


Dermatologists urge immediate treatment of dan- 
druff before it gets the upper hand. Discarding 
complicated methods, they declare one of the surest 
ways of combating the condition is the repeated 
antiseptic shampoo. 


Listerine used full strength for this purpose has 
shown remarkable results for thousands. It is so safe 
it can—and should be—used without dilution. It is 
so bland that it actually soothes tender, inflamed 
tissues. Yet it is so powerful it destroys 200,000,000 


of the stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in 15 seconds. 


We are prepared to prove this statement to the 
entire satisfaction of the medical profession and U.S. 
Government. 


If you have the slightest evidence of dandruff, begin 
using Listerine at once. Delay is dangerous. Simply 
douse it on the scalp full strength and massage vigor- 
ously. Keep it up, systematically, several days. You 
will be simply delighted at the improvement shown. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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AFTER ALL, EINSTEIN IS A HUMAN BEING 


HE HARASSED SECRETARY, distracted by the 

questions of visitors, appealed to her employer. What 

should she tell them? How should she explain it? 
Her employer, a quiet man, gentle and studious of face, smiled 
at her encouragingly. ‘‘When you sit with a nice girl for two 
hours,” he said, “‘you think it’s only a minute, but when you sit 
on a hot stove for a minute, you think it’s two hours. That’s 
relativity.” And that, according to an anecdote in the New 
York Times, is Prof. Albert Einstein’s own facetious explanation 
of his own famous theory. Surely it is one that should be clear 
to all those who have puzzled over relativity, and over the 
more recent ‘‘unified field theory’? which relates electricity and 
eravity. 

But, altho Professor Einstein could make this joking rejoinder, 
the German physicist and his wife can not explain to themselves 
the immense public interest he excites. Professor Hinstein has 
been quoted as saying that only twelve men in the world can 
understand his work. Yet the honors paid him in Berlin on his 


recent fiftieth-birthday anniversary were almost such as are paid , 


to a national hero, contradicting the adage that ‘‘a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country.” The Hinsteins 
fled from their admirers, we read, but Frau Einstein, ‘‘cap- 
tured” at their apartment-house, talked with Emily Z. Friedkin, 
who writes in a copyrighted interview in the New York Evening 
Post: 


Cornered in the elevator of her home, Frau Einstein countered: 
““Why do you want to interview me? Why should any one be 
interested in me or in Professor Einstein? We can’t account for 
it!” 

The Einsteins were on their way into hiding to avoid the 
people who sought to congratulate the scientist upon his fiftieth 
anniversary, which he observed to-day. I had just arrived in 
time. 

“Oh, not an interview,’ I cajoled; ‘‘just a chat.” 

“But why? To find out what our favorite dishes are, how we 
dress, sleep, and live in the privacy of our home?”’ Frau Einstein 
combated my inveiglement politely, but uncompromisingly. 
“You can say you spoke with me, and that we haven’t any 
private life any more. The publicity the Kaiser received was a 
mere bagatelle compared to the avalanche which has descended 
on us. And, as a consequence, we dare not enter a restaurant, 
hotel, or theater. We don’t like it, nor can we make head or tail 
out of it. If you could only tell us why,” she begged with a tired 
despair, her clear young voice a bit weary. 

This conversation took place during the forenoon, in the 
elevator and entrance of their apartment-house in the Haberland 
Strasse, Berlin’s quietest, almost monastic, street. Both Frau 
Hinstein and the writer kept on imploring for their own desperate 
causes, dallying before the house door. Frau Hinstein won, 
excusing herself, and pointing to a car waiting on the curb. 
The interviewer, on her part, determined to find the answer to 
Frau Einstein’s question. 


The first and facile answer in these days of competitive 
journalism is, we read, “‘Oh, the newspapers—hungry and in 
search of first-page sensational stuff.’ But there is this ex- 
planation, too: 


Dr. Theodore Reik, a leading disciple of Freud here and psycho- 
analyst with special practise in analyzing “‘situations’’ and 
“literature,” found other underlying causes, other answers to 
Frau Hinstein’s question. ‘‘Psyching”’ the world, as it were, and 
explaining its ‘‘Kinstein complex,’”’ Dr. Reik called attention to 
the Blue Beard fairy-tale with its forbidden—and fatal—hun- 
dredth chamber. 

“The fact that the public at large does not understand Ein- 
stein’s theories does not lead to its dismissing them without 
further ado. There is nothing forbidden about these postulates, 
except that they forbid themselves by demanding specialized 
mathematical knowledge,” said Dr. Reik. ‘‘The average man 
will readily admit not understanding Einstein, but with the res- 
ervation that he has an inkling of what it’s all about. He will 
persistently fight off any attempt to exclude him entirely from the 
sphere of this knowledge. 

“The word ‘relativity’ was, unwittingly, Einstein’s ‘doom’— 
for Hinstein rightly judges the enthusiastic admiration paid him 
now as inutile; what Hinstein wants is not praise or publicity, 
but the critical esteem of his peers. 


‘The world and his wife know what ‘relative’ means. They 
catch something about time and space being relative, and im- , 
mediately subjectivize this concept. If the speed at which light 
travels may be relative, what is left to bolster moral and ethical 
codes into stability, into objective permanence?” 

The fact that the United States, in common with the Christian 
world, is now in a religious crisis, is another reason for its “ Hin- 
stein complex,” Dr. Reik finds. Man, groping for “‘first causes”’ 
to explain the riddle of the universe, has always grasped at the 
unknowable, be it God or a hypothesis complicated enough to 
escape understanding. 

‘‘Hinstein’s works, in their compact meagerness, represent 
‘secret knowledge,’ which is always awe-inspiring and raised to 
an nth degree of importance. For the adolescent, sex is a part 
of the secret knowledge of which adults have a monopoly, and 
futile trials at fathoming its obscurities bring with it worship of 
the inscrutable, because of the general belief that so much 
mystery must screen something of magnitude,” Dr. Reik ex- 
plained. He added that the enigmatic is a convenient opiate, 
a distraction from the daily woes and worries of mankind. 

‘A further reason for this Einstein adulation is the modern 
enthusiasm for scientific things after being fed up with the 
belligerent virtues,” Dr. Reik continued. ‘“‘The passion for 
theoretical scientific work is a modern form of hero worship 
and balances the raptures of the crowd for purely physical 
prowess—that of the boxer, or the baseball star.” 

The writer tenders the above to Frau Einstein as the explana- 
tion of the ‘‘unaccountable popularity,” as she put it, wishing to 
escape the plague of it. Whether the explanation will reconcile 
her to the turbulent admiration is dubious. It will scarcely 
satisfy Einstein himself, who would willingly pawn this celebrity 
for somewhat less intellectual isolation, for the company of men 
solid enough in learning to climb the mathematical and ethereal 
heights with him, whether in approval or discord. But with 
brains. 


Hidden tho he was from those who wished to honor him, 
Professor Einstein’s hiding-place—the palatial estate of a wealthy 
friend—was found by a New York Times correspondent. The 
formulator of the theory of relativity was not in the main resi- 
dence, but in a smaller house, working with a birthday present, 
a small microscope, ‘“‘much as an ordinary boy would try out a 
new toy of the sort.’ Continuing: 


“Margot,” he eried to his daughter, ‘‘eome here—quick,”’ 
and both bent over the apparatus examining a drop of blood 
which Einstein had extracted from his thumb by pricking it 
with a needle. 

After Kinstein was through with his examination, he looked at 
his intruding visitor, not at all unpleasantly, and asked: 

‘“Who told you where I was?’’ 

Failing to get an answer he probably had not seriously ex- 
pected, he remarked, ‘‘ You seem to have a good nose.” 

Einstein wore plain trousers and dark brown sweater and 
slippers, and was smoking his usual short pipe. Had it not been 
for flowers and presents nothing would have indicated that the 
great man was celebrating the fifth decade of his life. On a 
larger table dinner was set for five persons, including his wife, 
his daughter Margot, who is living with her parents, and a 
second daughter with her husband, the manager of a leading 
Berlin publicity house. That was EHinstein’s entire birthday 
dinner party. 

The dinner itself had been sent from the family’s Berlin fiat 
in a self-cooker which Mrs. Einstein this morning took out in a 
motor-car, also provided by friends for the occasion. The dinner 
consisted of Hinstein’s favorite dishes—mushroom, stuffed pike, 
braised vegetables, salads, stewed fruit, and tart, but not coffee 
or wine, which Hinstein is forbidden to take on account of heart 
trouble. 

Later in the afternoon a little child befriended by the family 
brought flowers. This was the only visitor outside the family 
members mentioned above, who saw Hinstein to-day, as not even 
his most intimate friends knew his whereabouts. 

On a second table in the small room, several birthday presents 
from family members and a few intimate friends were spread out. 
All these gifts were of practical character—for instance, a silken 
morning gown, clothes racks, ties, handkerchiefs, pipes, tobacco, 
and books. 

On the table also was a sketch of a sailing yacht friends are 
having built for him, and the plan of a wooden summer cottage, ' 
which represented his wife’s gift. There was, too, a small pack- 
age of tobacco, which an unemployed workman had sent, ac- 
companied by a letter which admitted, while the package was 
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Your car isn’t an airplane ES 


: But it’s the best place in the world 


for you to prove that the New 
Mobiloil can keep the first-year feel 


your 


EST the New Mobiloil in the most practical 
laboratory in the world—your own engine! 

There, in your own crankcase, let the New 
Mobiloil tell its own story, and stand or fall on its 
performance for you. 

We are positive that the New Mobiloil will give 
the same startling performance in your engine 
that it has already given in thousands of miles of 
running tests on speedways, highways and dirt 
roads. We are positive, because the superlative 
statements we make about the New Mobiloil, and 
which may sound excessive to you, are actually 
conservative. 

For example—our tests have proved that, with 
draining and refilling at the regular intervals, and 


the New 


eS 


obiloil 


engine for 30,000 miles. 


with reasonable care of your car, the New Mobiloil 
will keep the first-year feel in your good engine for 
at least 30,000 miles. Actually, Mobiloil has pre- 
served the first-year feel in many engines for more 
than twice this distance! 

The New Mobiloil will add to your joys of 
motoring, to the long life of your good engine, 
and save you many repair bills besides. Mobiloil 
has lubricated successfully more gasoline horse- 
power—in the air and on the ground—than any 
other lubricating oil in the world. Mobiloil is 
made by the Oldest and Largest Specialists in 
Lubrication. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 
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| use it daily 


‘T am never without 
Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly. I find it good 


for internal as well as 


external use.”’ 


OT one but hundreds of wo- 
N men write to us continually 
about the many uses they find for . 
“Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. For 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly is a unique sub- 
stance, a mineral product that has 
intrinsic healing properties and 
helps nature heal. 


It relieves burns and scalds. Heals 
cuts and scratches. Soothes bumps 
and bruises. Relieves tickling 
coughs, huskiness and head colds. 
Keeps small ailments from becom- 
ing big ones. Hardly a home is 
without ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. On sale 
at all drug stores—in jars and 
tubes. 


And temember, when you buy, 
that the trademark Vaseline on the 
package gives you the assurance 
that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manu- 


facturing Company, Cons’d. 
© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd, 1929 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


“relatively” small, it came from a good 
“HOlds * 
When Einstein read the little humble 


letter he sat down at once, tears in his eyes, | 


and answered it in the form of a short poem. 

At the edge of the table bearing presents 
stood a small, curious-looking effigy of a 
Jewish rabbi bearing onions in each hand. 
This image was made by his daughter, 
Margot, who is an accomplished sculptress 
and specializes in mystie figures of rabbis, 
monks, nuns, ete. 

With it a poem, which she read at the 
dinner table, explained the idea. ‘‘ Rabbi 
Onion,” as she ealls the figure, refers to an 
onion cure Einstein underwent recently 
with such good results that he had kept it 
up ever since. The poem says the onion is 
the food of Hebrews, and will prolong Hin- 
stein’s life, enabling him to form many 
more ‘‘field theories,’ at which the scientist 
raised a mild protest. 


While the Einsteins were thus in com- 
parative seclusion outside of Berlin, their 
apartment in the capital was a scene of 
ereat activity, of which we read in The 
Times: 


At his Berlin home letters, cablegrams, 
and addresses keep pouring in every 
minute. Baskets with delicatessen, fruit, 
old wine, and liquors more than 200 years 
old are filling every room. Among acts of 
honor done him are the donation of EKin- 
stein Forest, which will be planted near 
Jerusalem; the unveiling of a bust of 
Einstein in the tower at Potsdam, the be- 
stowal of a degree of Honorary Doctor by 
the Paris University, and monetary dona- 
tions to various welfare funds. 


Reverting to the new ‘‘unified-field”’ 
theory for amoment, we gather from Alden 
P. Armagnae in Popular Science Monthly 
that Berlin awaited news of it with all the 
impatience of an American city awaiting 
news of a World’s Series ball game. It 
took Hinstein ten years to prepare the 
six-page pamphlet containing the theory, 
a little more than half a page a year. Says 
Mr. Armagnac further: 


It contains symbols that many skilled 
students of higher mathematics have never 
seen. To describe the complicated be- 
havior of electricity and gravity, Einstein 
availed himself of strange characters only 
recently invented by Herr Weitzenbock, 
another great mathematician. He even 
invented a whole system of geometry all his 
own. 

Despite its technicalities, the book 
recently placed on sale at about twenty- 
four cents a copy is a ‘‘best seller,’ to a 
degree unparalleled in scientific literature. 

The linking of electricity and gravity 
was the one step needed to extend the 
famous Einstein theory of relativity to 
account for all the happenings in the uni- 
verse. So fraught with significance is the 
newest discovery-that it is almost im- 
possible even for Einstein himself to say, 
hastily, where it will lead. 

New and better tubes for your radio 
are apparently one possibility. X-rays 
of unheard-of power are another. We may 
do things with radium that we never did 
before—mastering, incidentally, in new 
ways artificial light and radiant heat. 


| WHO AND WHY IS ETAOIN SHRDLU 


TAOIN SHRDLU, whose ‘‘incom- 

parable drollery ” is so useful to editors 
of humorous columns, has at last received 
proper recognition. The biography of this 
pranksome typographical error, so often 
« countered, forms the theme of an erudite 
editorial in the New York World. It 
begins by quoting from our columns 
the text which inspired The World to 
perform this valuable piece of research. 
Thus: 


Secret Diplomacy?—Done at the city of | 
Washington this seventeenth day of 
January (etc.). 

(Seal) Calvin Coolidge. 

Frank B. Kellogg, etaoin shrdlu etaoin 
shrdlu etaoin shrdlu emfwyppp.—Columbus 
Dispatch. 


We reprint the above as it appeared in 
Tur Lirprary Dicest, issue of March 16, 
in the department called ‘‘The Spice of 
Life.’’ For it occurred to us as we read it 
that Etaoin Shrdlu is perhaps the best- 
known comic character in the American 
press. With all the puckishness of Harpo 
Marx himself, he pops up in the most un- 
expected places and at the most inoppor- 
tune times, always to be widely applauded 
for his incomparable drollery. So it may 
be of interest to know what his origin is. 

He is popularly believed to be the result 
of some mechanical error on the part of the 
linotype machine. This is thought to slip 
a cog, or some other dido, and thus bring 
him into being. This is incorrect. He is 
the result of an error not on the part of the 
machine but on the part of the operator. 
What happens is that the operator makes 
some kind of slip so that he does not wish 
to complete the line he is working on. But 
the inner works of the linotype machine are 
such that they must have a certain number 
of letters dropt into them before they will 
push out the current line and get ready for 
the next one. So the operator feeds it 
letters as quickly as he can by running his 
finger down the bank of keys in front of 
him, expecting to throw out the faulty line 
when it has come from the mold, but some- 
times forgetting to do so. The keys are 
arranged in this order: 


I: Sali 6 5, Arya < 
T HM BOG 
AYR oF OG? Ty 
0. DoW Ree 
This! 3s vee 
NiO) Pa eee 


So it can easily be seen that when he runs 
his fingers down the first two rows, Etaoin 
Shrdlu stands a good chance of getting 
into the paper, and that if a few more 
letters are needed, and the operator starts 
into the third bank, Etaoin will have a few 
honorary degrees to his name. In the pres- 
ent instance, what probably happened was 
that after the operator started to set the 
line he discovered that ‘‘ Frank B. Kelloge’’ 
should have been brought into line with 
“Calvin Coolidge’ instead of with 
““(Seal),”’ and started at once to do the 
line over, with somewhat appalling re- 
sults. 

Etaoin Shrdlu is forty-four years old, 
having been born in 1885 on the same day 
as the linotype machine. He is unmarried. 
He informs us that he has taken the blind- 
fold test and chosen Old Golds without even 
having to use what he laughingly ealls his 
brains. 


et’s peek 


beh ce] / Le curtain 


Faust, at the Metropolitan Opera. Swords clash in the duel 
scene, a soldier sinks to the ground ... curtain! Back-stage, in 
sound-proof rooms, the singers limber up their voices for the act 
to come. In each room there is a piano. Each piano is a Knabe. 
Why a Knabe? Let the Director of the Metropolitan, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, answer that question .. ." We engage the finest tenor 
in the world, the most famous soprano, the most brilliant orches- 
tra leader. And we are just as critical in the matter of selecting 


a piano as in picking our singers... So we chose the Knabe.” 


Only the piano can eloquently portray the deepest emotions of the opera, 
the highest glories of the symphony, the simple beauties of folk melody. The 
Knabe brings to your home the same mag- 
nificent tone which won the approval of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company ... as well 
as thousands of society people, musicians 
and every day folks. See the handsome new 
period models at your local dealer... or 


write for catalogue to Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, Md... . $875 up. 


KNABE 


Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


With the Ampico in the Knabe, you 
can hear the lovely melodies of Faust 
played whenever you wish, and by 
the world’s great pianists. After Faust, 
perhaps you'd like a bit of jazz. 
Victor Arden and Adam Carroll will 
set your feet tingling with their fox 
trot duets; you'll understand why 
seats are always scarce for any show 
they appear in. And then, to smooth 


away the day’s worries, perhaps 


Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp Prelude 
played by the composer himself; or 
the Rigoletio Paraphrase or Foster's 
Plantation Songs or any of 2500 
different selections by such great 
artists as Lhevinne, Brailowsky, Sama- 
roff, Lopez, Youmans, or a hundred 
others. Every bit of shading, is pre- 
served with fidelity. Only the Ampico 
reproduces exactly the artist's play- 


ing upon the piano. $2495. 


CONVENIENT TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED 
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WITH CLINK OF ACCOUTERMENTS AND PATTER OF HOOFS, THE FEDERAL CAVALRY CLOSED IN ON TORREON 


A RINGSIDE SEAT FOR MEXICAN REVOLUTIONS 


6 UIEN SABE?” The Mexican prisoner of war, lean- 
ing against the cwartel gate, smiled graciously at the 
sight-seeing ladies from El Paso. Just as they had 
approached, a volley had been fired somewhere out 

of sight in the near distance, but the urbane prisoner was un- 

concerned. 

There were mothers, young daughters and older daughters in 
the party, as Duncan Aikman of El Paso informs us in the New 
York Times Magazine. It was quite a holiday for them—a 
pleasant jaunt across the border. It was not so pleasant for 
others, however, for Mexico was at war and Pancho Villa, the 
famous bandit and rebel leader, had just taken Ciudad Juarez. 
But with the capture had ended active fighting for awhile, and 
Americans were trooping across the border to count broken 
windows and, perhaps, discover the handy men who mowed 
their lawns among the prisoners. As the ladies and children 
approached the cuartel, we read, they heard the volley, but 
supposed that a squad was at rifle practise; but the prisoner 
within the gate warned them back casually and uttered the 
equally casual remark that perhaps the sefioras would not care 
to come closer, since just now the victors were shooting the 
prisoners. ‘‘That was the twenty-first you heard just now.” 
One woman, held by the man’s 
““ineredible poise,” felt it neces- 
sary to answer his courtesy 
with its like. 

“‘Good gracious, they’re not 
going to shoot you, are they?’’ 

Then came “Quien sabe?” 
his smiling reply. 

At that moment a guard 
touched him on the shoulder. 
With a sweeping bow and a 
flourish of his sombrero the 
man was gone and a moment 
later the ladies, fleeing down 
the street, heard the twenty- 
second volley. Since then, we 
learn from Mr. Aikman, they 
have preferred to watch revo- 
lutions from the housetops on 
the American side. 

This episode related by the 
El Paso writer occurred some 
years ago. But now, in this 
year’s revolution, ‘“‘the only 
section of the United States 
trained to appreciate warfare 
as a neighborhood spectacle 
has been enjoying an open 
season again,’ as President 

Portes Gil, General Calles, ex- 
President, and their aides have 


P. & A. photograph 


THE REBELS BROUGHT ALONG THEIR WIVES 


Hence the domestic air alongside this troop train at Nogales, Mexico 
where the rebels were awaiting orders to advance, 


maneuvered against Generals Manzo, Valles, and others. Juarez 
was the field of another battle this year, seemingly the most 
picturesque engagement in a revolution that has been criticized 
as lacking in color. And again El Paso took to all available 
high spots to watch the fighting. As the Associated Press tells 
us in an El Paso dispatch: 


Thousands of El Pasoans clustered under a warm sun on the 
surrounding mountains of the Pass City and viewed the battle 
between rebel and Federal Mexican troops in the city of Juarez. 

Hundreds saw the fight from lofty seats on tops of office 
buildings, and others had places closer to the “‘ringside,’’ but 
only two persons were struck by stray bullets which found their 
way north of the Rio Grande. 

Those who witnessed other battles in Juarez from El Paso 
said the warfare scene compares with the Pancho Villa battle of 
about ten years ago. Maneuvering on the streets could easily 
be followed with field-glasses. 

For a time it was a precarious thing for an E] Pasoan to be on 
the streets. Bullets crashed into buildings several times, but 
there was a very decided tendeney on the part of spectators to 
risk being shot rather than miss seeing what was going on. 

Several narrow escapes were recorded. Two clerks barely 
escaped death when a bullet crashed through a huge plate-glass 
window, lodging near their counter. The two girls, Elizabeth 
Kaler and Lillian Watkins, calmly continued their work, re- 
fusing to desert their posts. 

The First Naiional Bank 
building, a thirteen-story strue- 
ture, was peppered by bullets. 
Girls in offices facing Juarez 
fled to other sides of the build- 
ing, while others went on top 
to watch the battle. 

A bullet pierced the ear of an 
American Army officer that 
had been parked on the El 
Paso end of the International 
Bridge, and some bullets flew 
ten or more blocks into the city. 

The shooting became more 
desultory as the rebels slowly 
spanned the entire city. Just 
before noon General Moseley 
crossed the International 
Bridge and conferred with the 
Federal commander, General 
Ramos, asking permission to 
cross the Federal lines to 
warn Gen. Miguel Valles, com- 
manding the rebels, against 
firing across the river. 

General Ramos suggested to 
the American general that the 
Federal position was such that 
it seemed hopeless to continue 
the battle, and that he would 
be willing to quit if the rebels 
would cease firing and consent 
either to grant guarantees of 
safety or permit the Federals 
to be interned on the American 
side. 

(Oambinnied nna Oo” 


(Continued from page 42) 

General Moseley then walked to the rebel headquarters in the 
Mesa Hotel, where he met General Valles, who accompanied him 
to the Custom House, which the rebels took after a brief skirmish 
late in the morning. Here the details of capitulation were 
discust and a truce called. 


Bullets cracked only half a mile from where Mr. Aikman 
wrote his Times article. And westward 
people have had ‘‘all the big war thrills 
of dodging into their cellars to escape 
an air raid.” Says this war corre- 
spondent further: 


Out in Calexico and San Diego, on 
the California border, staid citizens 
have been polishing up ancient family 
opera-glasses and picking out their 
favorite hills from which to observe 
anticipated battles for the possession of 
the Mexican towns of Mexicali and Tia 
Juana. Down toward the eastern end 
of the border at Laredo, Texas, the air 
has been full of alternating rumor eur- 
rents, promising simultaneously the 
shipment of Mexican Federal troops 
through that port to attack the rebels 
from the rear in northern Chihuahua, 
and an attack on Mexican Nuevo Laredo 
from rebel forces operating somewhere 
vaguely southward. 

Besides the pleasure of watching real 
military engagements from potentially 
safe points of vantage, like the roofs of 
office buildings and high points of resi- 
dential districts, the border delights in 
the experience, naturally rare in a nation 
of 120,000,000 people, of suddenly be- 
coming a center of interest. The whole border population 
perennially cherishes expert opinions on Mexico and Washing- 
ton’s Mexican policies, and suddenly this ‘‘experting’’ becomes 
interesting to both strangers and neighbors. The man who 
recently sold an automobile to one of the Sonora revolutionary 
leaders, or who overheard a eryptie disagreement between 
Calles and Obregon five years ago, or had the ‘‘low-down”’ on 
this revolution’s outbreak last Christmas, or whose son goes to 
school with the son of a revolutionary chieftain in Los Angeles, 
suddenly becomes a local oracle. 

At the turn-over of Chihuahua for the revolution, E] Paso 
began to thrill again with the anticipation that some long-overdue 
revolutionary excitement was at last coming to it. The city 
debated whether the Federal garrison at Juarez, across the river, 
would fight as enthusiastically as it might have discust the 
chances of a big-league team to break into the world’s series. 

For a whole day, while General Limon and Mayor Gallo of 
Juarez strode arm in arm up and down in front of the military 
barracks trying to argue each other into an agreement on the 
city’s attitude, El Pasoans could be seen passing and repassing 
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International Newsreel photograph 


REBEL DYNAMITE MADE HAVOC OF THIS 


THE 


With cameras set up in the streets, innocent bystanders competing for points of vantage, and 
the cafés doing a rushing trade, the warfare wore almost a carnival air. 
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at a respectful distance, muttering, ‘‘ Look, they’re chinning it 
over,” between mutters sometimes seeking out their favorite 
bartenders in the Juarez post-Volstead restaurants to find out 
if these gentlemen by some process of mystical divination had 
any really authoritative ideas of what the chinning-over was 
about. 

In due time the absorbingly confidential conversations resulted 
in the Mayor’s arrest by. the general, and, while the American 


ies AGENCIA ROM” 
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BLEACHERS ENJOYING THE BATTLE OF JUAREZ 


city buzzed with exciting tho totally unwarranted rumors of the 
whole municipal staff’s execution, the Battle of Juarez began. 
It was not, as battles go, impressively a major engagement. 
There was a little shooting in the hills on the outskirts in the 
afternoon, and next morning a dawn rush by the rebels into 
town, after which the business of cleaning out snipers in the 
town’s leading hotel and a few private houses was pursued until 
almost 10:30 o’elock. 

But El Paso made the most of it. Three miles away from the 
firing the top of the American city’s scenie drive on Mount 
Franklin bristled with opera-glasses. Downtown the roofs, 
higher windows and ledges of the leading hotels and office build- 
ings were black with the heads of office forces and ‘‘friends of the 
management” courting eyestrain and being rewarded by the 
sight of clusters of smoke puffs on an average of once every five 
minutes. Boys from the Texas College of Mines volunteered 
as assistant reporters and tried to get jobs as stretcher-bearers, 
and returned with traces of the swank of finished warriors. Ste- 
nographers were too jumpy to take dictation, especially after the 
news got around that a bullet had smashed a plate-glass window 
in a downtown automobile show- 
room—but for that matter. most 
bosses were far too much inter- 
ested in the return of the border 
shooting season to give any atten- 
tion to business. 

When it was all over and the 
International Bridge opened again 
under victorious rebel auspices, 
El Paso went over the river 
en‘masse to inspect the damage. 

As a post-Volstead drinking 
haven, Juarez did not appear to 
have any more week-end custo- 
mers than usual, but Saturday 
and Sunday the main streets of 
the town were an almost con- 
tinual line of automobiles full of 
Texan passengers looking for bul- 
let holes and smashed windows. 


Along with its constant fame in 
the press dispatches over a period 
of years, the border has been 
flooded with a pleasantly lurid 
folklore, we learn as we read on: 


RAILWAY BRIDGE NEAR TORREON 


There was thesiory, forinstance, 
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of the lone Chinaman who survived Villa’s massacre of his feliow- 
countrymen at Torreon by playing dead among the corpses. 
Somehow the Villista physician had failed to detect the life in 
him, and on the way out to the cemetery he touched the driver 
of the dead-cart on the elbow. ‘‘Hey, you can’t disagree with 


a doctor in Mexico,” the driver is supposed to have said while he 
confirmed the physician’s verdict with a pistol shot. 
There was the legend of the agreement during the Pershing 


P. & A, photograph 
THEY SAY THEY’D RATHER FIGHT THAN EAT 


But whether these typical rebel soldiers know or care what they are 
fighting for seems to be an open question. 


expedition against Villa that Carranza troops would be recog- 
nized and not shot at by the Americans so long as they kept 
one trouser-leg rolled up. It went hard sometimes with certain 
Carranzistas when, in the excitement of campaigning, the crucial 
trouser-leg rolled down. The macabre tale floated over the 
Chihuahua border of the boy officer who was captured by the 
Villistas from the Carranza army. His older brother was an 
officer in the Villa detachment, and when the youngster of the 
family heard of his impending execution, to the elder’s horror, 
he broke down and eried. 

The prestige of the family was in danger through all the 
Villista army, and the older brother visited the weakling in the 
stockade. 

“Look here,” he whispered to him, ‘‘ I’ve 
got it fixed. I can’t get you off officially, 
but it’s understood with the firing squad 
that when they come to you they’ll use 
only blank cartridges. You fall down as 
if you’re shot, and then when night comes 
you beat it for home.”’ 

The Carranzista brother’s attitude 
changed instantaneously. On the way to 
the place of execution he sang, joked, gave 
away cigarets and tequiea as a true Mexican 
fighting man should. The firing squad 
received a gallant gentleman’s wisecrack 
for their pains as they lined up to do their 
last offices, and then—there wer? no 
blank cartridges. 


If a war is to be considered as a theatrical 
spectacle, it must have its dramatic critics 
—and this revolution across the Rio Grande 
is supplied with them. Two—each with a 
background of experience which qualifies 
him to speak—come to hand immediately. 
They are Barney Gallant, now a New York 
night-club proprietor, who was spokesman 
for Carranza during the revolution which 
made Carranza President of Mexico, and 


Major Edward S. “Tex” O'Reilly, who fought through three 
Mexican revolutions, took part in two in Central America, and 
was once drill-master of the Imperial Chinese Army. Lemuel F. 
Parton, in a copyrighted article for the Consolidated Press, tells 
us of Gallant’s reminiscences of colorful persons and events: 


Tn 1914 John Reed, brilliant journalist and adventurer, whose 
body now reposes in the Kremlin, figured neatly and cor- 
rectly the historical certi- 
tudes involving Torreon. 
Victoriana Huerta was de- 
fending, Pancho Villa was 
attacking. Reed stole a 
gasoline hand-car, rode 
250 miles to Juarez, and 
telegraphed to a New 
York newspaper the cor- 
rect and detailed story of 
the capture of Torreon by 
Villa thirty-six hours be- 
fore it happened. 

Villahad told Reed what 
he was going to do, and 
he did it. First, he filled 
his shirt full of three-inch 
gas-pipe bombs, made by 
plugging a piece of pipe 
with dynamite, putting a 
nipple on the end, and 
inserting a three-inch fuse. 
Distributing similar bombs 
to his followers, he yelled: 
“Andale, muchachos!” 
(which, roughly translated, 
is “Up andat ’em, boys!’’), 
and led his soldiers across 
the mile causeway ap- 
proaching the town from 
the north. They lighted the bombs with their cigarets and 
blew Huerta and his soldiers out of their stronghold, covered 
as it was by Federal machine-guns in the hills. Reed put all 
this in the past tense, and it came true. 


Everything 
As Usual 


=== 


CENTRAL 


CAFE 


Juarez, Mexico 


S. G. Gonzales, Prop. 


—Adyv. 


A FRIENDLY TIP 


This ad in the El Paso Times had the 
effect of reassuring tourists across 
the international bridge. 


Mr. Gallant’s club in Greenwich village, we are told, is a 
rendezvous for a few once youthful adventurers who found zest 
and amusement in the doings of Sefior Villa and his fellow 
patriots. The revolution seems tame to them. They recall 
La Coronela, of whom Mr. Parton writes: 


La Coronela, fighting Amazon who led an “‘army”’ of 400 
men, was properly La Sefiora Concepcion Vazquez Viuda de 
Flores, the widow of General Flores, from whom she inherited 
her army. Fighting with the insurrectos, she and her army of 
400 were a devastating host. Strong as any man, of splendid 
physique, she swanked gloriously all through the revolution at 
the head of her troops. 


International Neswreel photograph 


BOB-HAIRED PATRIOTISM DOES ITS BIT FOR THE FEDERAL CAUSE 


Rumor whispers of a loyal ‘“‘ battalion of death’’ on the Russian model, but it simmers down to 
this evidential coup of the news photographer. 
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Cool nights _ .rainless days 


this summer. _ (7 Southern California 


: OW do people s/eep in Southern California in sum- | wee LE 
mer?’ is the question asked by those who have en- 


joyed California’s balmy winter days. The answer is, 
“Under blankets, ten nights out of eleven in June, July, 
August and September.”’ 

There are not the same temperature variations here be- 
tween summer and winter as elsewhere. Summer days are 
cool, comfortable and free from humidity. Muggy, sultry 
days are practically unknown. The secret lies in the pre- 
vailing westerly winds that blow across the cool Pacific. By 
sun-down, even in July and August, there is usually a touch 
of chill inthe air, and light wraps are worn in the evenings. 

These cool, rejuvenating nights and sunny rainless days 
in this captivating country offer the supreme summer 
vacation opportunity of your lifetime. 

Scenic grandeur, historical interest, mountains coming 
down to meet the sea, fine ocean bathing, mile-high 
lakes, Old Missions, palm trees, orange groves, canyons, 
lovely fertile valleys, beaches,—are all connected by 5,000 
miles of splendid motor roads and 1,100 miles of trolley 
lines. Every interest point is quickly available. 

Here are famous hotels, gay restaurants, theatres and 
moving picture studios where you see famous people 
you have read about. Golf, tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, hiking, horseback riding—all the summer 
sports—all at their best—with practically no 
rain all summer to interfere. 


“Symphonies under the stars’ at Hollywood Bowl 


Luring beaches with mountain backgrounds 


4 The City of Los Angeles, with a population of 

! well over a million, and its gay theatres, clubs, 
— and restaurants, is the largest city on the Pacific 

Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s richest 

agricultural communities. Los Angeles County alone pro- 

duces agricultural products valued at $95,000,000 annually 
and its oil industry is rated at a billion dollars. 

Summer is the native Southern Californian’s favorite season. 
Come and see why he enjoys it. Come this summer. While 
here you may see the entire Pacific Coast at small extra cost. 
Special summer rates make the trip particularly attractive. 

Mail the coupon today. We will send you ‘‘Southern 
California Through the Camera,’ a new book containing 
73 pictures in gravure showing the magnificent scenery, 
sports, musical and social events that await you here. 


Southern a fornia 


Ans : a 
“A Trip Abroad in Your Own America” 

+ = a = ae = —— —+ 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 4-A 
1151 So, Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 

Please send me your free book ‘‘Southern California Through the Camera’’ Also booklets 
telling especially of the attractions in the counties which I have checked, 

©) Los Angeles 1) Orange ( Riverside ( Los Angeles Sports 
( Santa Barbara (1 Ventura (J San Bernardino OSan Diego 
Name..... 
Street... 
State... 


City 
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Pierce-Arrow owns this 
Known to No Other Motor Car 


—American or Foreign 


IERCE-ARROW goes back for 
nearly three decades—and finds ownership among distinguished people 
from the very beginning. 

In 1901, the name was one of social importance. In 1929, Pierce- 
Arrow means even more. It has the honor of a rare quality sustained 
over the years. 

Pierce-Arrow, this season, chooses to portray the lineage of its new 
Straight Eight. And no other 
automobile can exhibit a 
family portraiture so patrician. 

There has never been a car 
which so remarkably com- 
bines bigness and power and 
fleetness with slenderness and 
luxury and grace. 

Arriving at the psycholog- 
ical moment, this new crea- 
tion of Pierce-Arrow forever 
obsoletes the bulky and the 
cumbersome—and opens a 
new chapter in fine car history. 


In 1915, Adolph Treidler purtrayed this 
scene as one that set apart New York’s Fifth 
Avenue as the world’s most fashionable 
thoroughfare. The church 1s Saint Thomas’. 
The car is Pierce- Arrow. 
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prestige 


Saint Thomas’ is still one of 
New York's most distinguished 
edifices, just as Pierce- Arrow 
is its most prided motor car. So 
the same artist was employed 
to bring the 1915 scene shown 
opposite, down to 1929, as 
alongside. 


~~. 
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A Straight Eight by Pierce- Arrow 


125 Horsepower Engine +7 85 Miles per Hour s+ 133-inch and 143-inch Wheel-bases ¢ ¢ 
59%4-inch Rear Tread + » 72-inch Over-all Height * » Ample Head-room + + Wide Doors 
71 Pierce-Arrow Coachwork » + Non-shatterable Glass + » Fender or Bracket Headlamps 
optional without extra charge. Bodies by Pierce-Arrow + + Pierce-Arrow in every part! 


Pierce-Arrow mechanical detail embraces every device of proved character known to fine motor cars. 


FROM $2775 TO $8200 AT BUFFALO 


The purchase of a car from income has been made an altogether attractive procedure. The 
average allowance on a good used car usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 
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The modern trend in decoration . in art 4 in 
architecture . finds complete and satisfying 
expression in the beauty and simplicity of the 
inside-frosted National *Mazpa lamp. 1. 4 a 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


*Mazpa—the mark of a Research Service. 


NATIONAL 


LZ.) 


LAMPS 


- PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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SOLDIER MONKS WHO WILL ~ 
FIGHT WAR 


HE Colonel held out his sword to the 

Crown Prince, his superior and friend. 
“‘T will have no more part in the barbar- 
ous work,” he declared. This German 
Army officer had distinguished himself in 
the World War, but ceaseless slaughter had 
sickened him and he defied the heir to the 
throne of Germany. Court martial and a 
firing squad loomed ahead, but he was 
saved by family influence, to be interned in 
a sanitarium. Now, we read in a copy- 
righted Berlin dispatch to the New York 
Evening World, this officer and 200 of his 
fellows have entered a Franciscan monas- 
tery in the Principality of Hohenzollern. 
They will devote their lives to religion and 
work for peace. Reading on: 


Most of the Franciscan novices are 
scions of wealthy and noble families who 
fought with distinction in the imperial 
Armies. War experiences left them in such 
a shattered mental and moral condition, 
they claim, that to preserve their very 
sanity they have renounced society and 
have retired from the world. 

Henceforth they propose to devote 
themselves solely to works of charity, 
and to the propagation of the ideals of 
peace and human brotherhood according 
to the conceptions of St. Francis of Assisi, 
the founder and patron of the order to 
which they now belong. 

Altho their lives will be chiefly devoted 
to spiritual interests, they will take an 
active part in humanitarian movements 
that look for the abolition of war and its 
horrors. Observers see in the action of the 
ex-Army officers but another manifesta- 
tion of the wholehearted and deep-founded 
desire for peace among the German people. 
When 200 young men, most of them be- 
longing to the Junker class, will go to the 
extent of giving up all worldly advance- 
ment in order to serve the cause of peace, 
religion, and justice, it shows that there is 
a strong undercurrent of sentiment running 
in the right direction in Germany, say 
these men. 

Instead of drilling and attending re- 
unions of the militaristic Stahl-Helm, 
these young men, who were looked upon 
only a short few months ago as potential 
sabre-rattlers and spur-clinkers in their 
native surroundings, now rise at three in 
the morning to attend matins. They spend 
their days in pious meditation, literary 
work, and attending to gardens and 
meadows. 

Many of them have confessed that they 
were on the verge of breakdown following 
an ineluctable remorse over participation 
in the war, and that the solitude and 
tranquillity of a monastery looked to them 
as the only means to escape the gnawings 
of a harrowed conscience. Going to the 
gate of the monastery, asking for admit- 
tance, several told the prior that they had 
come to do penance. 

The prior, who was interviewed by a 
representative of the .paper, declared 
that without an exception these men have 
proven to be in earnest, and that nearly 
all had found peace of mind and a new 
desire to live. : 
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PUNISHING COUNTERFEITERS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


HAT a row there was when the 

passer of bad money was discovered! 
Punishment was direct and speedy; and it 
fitted the crime. The South Sea Islander, 
we learn from Jack McLaren, the traveler, 
in the New York World Magazine, had 
traded off on his unsuspecting friend a shell 
armlet with a flaw; and when this flaw was 
discevered, through the breaking of this 
piece of native money, the offender settled 
the matter only by making a new one. 
Passers of bad money are as much disliked 
in the South Seas as anywhere else, ob- 
serves Mr. McLaren, who tells us of the 
various objects that pass for money on 
these remote islands. Shells, tobacco and 
similar objects are used; and they are so 
bulky, the writer says, that his eash box 
while he was among the natives, was a 
large trunk. Swindlers in those lands are as 
common, apparently, as they are here, and 
cautious natives are ever on guard against 
them. One swindle, we read, was even less 
successful than that already cited. Thus: 


Coveting a particularly gorgeous head- 
dress for which the owner—a chief—had re- 
fused all offers, a young native announced 
he would give for it an armlet.of such re- 
markable size that it could be worn above 
the knee, let alone the elbow. Engaged 
by the prospect of possessing such a won- 
derful armlet, the chief promised to sell the 
head-dress for it. 

But all that the young native did was to 
produce an armlet of merely ordinary size 
and explain that he had meant the knee of a 
child—having said nothing about the knee 
of a man. He demanded that the chief 
hand over the head-dress forthwith, as 
befitting a man who kept his word. But all 
he got was a clip over the ear from the chief 
and such a trouncing from various warriors 
standing around that he fled into the sur- 
rounding jungle and hid there until matters 
somewhat calmed down. 

In another island there is a shell money 
called sapi-sapi—tiny red shells with holes 
bored in them so that they can be strung 
together. A hundred of them are equiva- 
lent to about $5 worth of goods, and they 
are quite a regular currency. They are 
exceedingly decorative in the mass, and I 
once made a kind of bead door-curtain of 
them—a circumstance which caused the 
natives to think I was a very wealthy per- 
son indeed. But as the curtain gradually, 
and mysteriously, grew thinner and shorter 
I was compelled finally to take it down. 
The temptation to nip off an occasional 
“coin”? or two had proved too much for 
my house boys. : 

There was once a would-be clever white 
trader who had large numbers of exact 
celluloid imitations of these shells made in 
Europe and sent to him in the islands, 
where he set out to pass them off as real. 
It was a dirty trick, and at first the natives 
fell for it; but they soon discovered the 
deception—and one morning the trader was 
found clubbed to death. They were mostly 
cannibals in that district, but it was con- 
sidered that a man like that was too mean 
and despicable for eating; so they were 
content merely with killing him. Canni- 
bals are rather discriminating people, you 
know, as regards their food supply. 


Tobacco is widely used as currency. 
Indeed, we are told, without it one could 
hardly manage at all, because: 


It serves as a kind of small change with 
which to pay for food, for the day-by-day 
labor of porters, for tips and presents—in 
short, for all the small occasions of trade. 
No matter how well off one might be, to be 
tobaccoless in the South Seas would be as 
awkward as having only a $100 bill for 
street-car fare. The tobacco is made up in 
sticks of twenty-five to the pound weight, 
and is rank and black. The size and weight 
are fixt by government regulation. 

Blankets, bales of cloth, hand mirrors, 
beads, axes and all manner of haberdashery 
and ironmongery oddments are also used 
as money. 
my fare on a long-distance canoe journey, 


bought pieces of land and paid for the | 


building of a house, materials and _ all. 
And a good house it was, too, tho made of 
thateh, having three large rooms and a 
wide veranda all around. 

Onee I bought a child with them. It 
was at Cape York, far-north Australia, the 
scene of my book, ‘‘My Crowded Solitude,” 
and the child was a motherless native boy. 
Declaring that he couldn’t be bothered to 
look after a child, his father had decided to 
lull the little chap, and it was to save him 
from this that I purchased him. 1 ealled 
him Fitzherbert, reared him as carefully as 
I could, and grew to love him. He is still 
alive and flourishing. I regard the buying 
of Fitzherbert as the strangest use to which 
any of my hoards of outlandish currencies 
have been put. 

In far-inland New Guinea the thing most 
widely used for money is salt—just ordinary 
table salt. Because of the distance to the 
coast and consequent lack of salinity in the 
air, the natives of those regions crave salt 
as they erave little else. Very often when 
they are unfriendly to the stranger, it is the 
only thing which will induce them to work 
for him, to carry his goods, to supply him 
with food. 


_ “Naturally, currencies such as these I 
have mentioned are confusing and generally 
unsatisfactory, ’’ says Mr. McLaren, adding 
that ‘‘one never knows quite where one 
stands in the matter of values, and much 
wearisome argument is entailed. Quoting 
further: 


So it was that at one trading station 
I established I decided to put a more busi- 
nesslike system into practise. From a 
number of empty kerosene cans I cut a 
quantity of disks about the size of a dollar, 
each of which I die-stamped with an X. 
Then after destroying the die, in case any 
one should find it and start coining on me, 
I explained to the natives that the disks 
were coins, or tokens, with which I would 
pay them for the copra and other goods 
they brought me, and with which they 
could purchase their needs from my store. 
Then I fixt fair prices—how many disks I 
would pay for a bag of copra, and the corre- 
sponding disk-value of the goods in my 
store—and the scheme was started. I felt 
that in thus elevating barter to the realm 
of ecommerce I was: something of a bene- 
factor of the isles, and,was proud of 
myself. 

It was not a great success, however, 
one reason being that to the natives trading 
was more a matter of exchanging presents 
than it was of buying and selling; another, 
that they distrusted a medium of exchange 
which had no intrinsic value. Trading fell 
off so that I was foreed to abandon my 
grand scheme and revert to the picturesque 
but cumbersome methods of the past. 


With such things I have paid | 
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QUICK ¢ SIMPLE «ACCURATE 


ADDS 
MULTIPLIES 


| DIVIDES 
SUBTRACTS 


Now everyone can be certain of accurate 
figures, — and savetime too. Here’sa complete 
figuring machine,notonly adds, but multiplies, 
divides and subtracts—all for $125 (terms if 
desired). Performs all calculations, yet so sim- 
ple to operate that anyone can master it in 
10 minutes. No mental work. No checking and 
re-checking. Portable—slips into a handbag 
or the file drawer of a desk. Efficient and dur- 
able. Carries standard Marchant guarantee. 
Mail coupon for full details. 


There isa Marchant for every business need. 
Before you buy a calculator for use where a 
large amount of figuring is done, see the New 
ElectricMarchantFull-Automatic.Mailcoupon 
for details. Or consult telephone directory. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States 
and Canada. Representatives in all foreign 


WwW 
MARCHANT 


Coloulalor 


A ee ee es ss 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Please mail booklets on; 
New $125 Portable 0 New Electric Full-Automatic 


Name Ess eRe 


Company 
Address 
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Bedouin, is expected to undergo the most 
trying ordeals, relates Mr. Raswan. ‘In 
camp she wears a pair of wooden hobbles 
or, when an enemy may be near, patiently 
carries a heavy iron chain, fetters and lock 
around the front pasterns.”” Furthermore: 


, 


For days and weeks she follows the 
dhalul, or racing-camel, on a raid, tied to 
the cinch of the came!l’s saddle and ready 
to earry her master, if the enemy is sighted, 
at a flying gallop into the fray. She may 
have to walk for eighty miles daily or to 
go at top speed for twenty miles or more. 
Even in the foaling season, which begins in 
February, she is ridden to her last day, and, 
if her time comes in the midst of a fight, 
her owner retires with her temporarily to a 
quiet place. She gets little rest after foal- 
ing and sometimes so little food—perhaps 
not even a handful of barley or dates twice 
a day—that she lacks sufficient milk for 
her young one. ¢ 

The Prophet forbade mutilation of the 
teeth, ears, and forelock of the growing 
horse, but he did not forbid the gelding of 
a stallion. The Bedouin’s custom, however, 
is never to castrate his colts. He sells what 
he does not wish to keep, usually when 
they are a year and a half old. Fillies he 
does not sell, except for financial, political, 
or friendly reasons. He will sometimes 
lend a mare to a warrior and receive half 
of the spoil, or he will sell her to various 
others and share in her offspring. One man 
may own her ‘‘néar fore leg,’’ another her 
‘off hind leg,’’ and so on, and in succession, 
then, the different men will claim the foals 
that are born of her. But I have seen 
Bedouins mutilate mares in order to make 
them seem less desirable to would-be pur- 
chasers or to enemies. 

Once in a Fidaan Anaza camp, before the 
World War, I saw a Bedouin use a most 
eurious method of detracting from. the 
value of a perfect mare that he did not 
intend to sell. He forced her to touch pork, 
in the presence of some city Arabs from 
Deir ez-Zor, because the Turkish provincial 
officer, known to be very ‘“‘religious,’’ had 
an eye on her and had sworn to get posses- 
sion of her. The witnesses, in Oriental 
fashion, carried the news to the Turkish 
officer that this animal ate pork to retain 
her beauty and power of endurance, and 
thereafter the Bedouin and his ‘‘infidel”’ 
mare lived in peace. 

Mares of purest blood ean still be ob- 
tained in the desert, as I discovered again 
last year; but how to acquire them is not a 
simple question of money. They are 
usually typical, small Arabs, not above 
14.2 hands high, and they do not as a rule 
find favor in the eyes of us Occidentals. 
They have the most perfect and characteris- 
tie head marks, but are often in a pitiable 
condition from overuse and the hard, 
rough life in the desert. An American 
friend of mine, visiting with me an Anaza 
camp and hearing me rave about such a 
specimen, gave up in despair and said: 
‘‘Keep your antiques for yourself! I have 
seen what I want in Damascus, Hama, and 
Deir ez-Zor.’”’ Perhaps herein lies the 
reason why so few pure and outstanding 
Arabian horses have been exported. Those 
that can be bought are the good-looking 
and well-nourished ones left in the camps 
because they are useless for raids. 

To be able to buy a mare of high physical 
and mental quality is good luck indeed; 
for to possess her is to own a treasure. But, 
tho she may be worth many thousands of 
dollars, a Bedouin would rather give her 
to you, if you were his friend, than part 
‘‘dishonorably’’ for money with the best 


) 
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No matter how white 


*4.out of 5 While Caring for 
Teeth Neglect the Gums and 
Sacrifice Health to Pyorrhea 


ENTAL authorities tell us that in this 
super-civilized age of luxurious liv- 
ing and soft foods, proper care of the 
gums is as important as care of the teeth. 


For when gums are neglected they can- 
not resist disease. They recede from the 
teeth which loosen in their sockets. Then 
Pyorrhea sets in. Its poisons ravage 
health and leave in their wake a trail of 
havoc. . . A ueedless sacrifice made by 
4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. 


Brush your teeth, of course. But also 
brush gums vigorously with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It safeguards teeth and health. 
It helps to firm gums and keep them 
sound. As you know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums, 


When you have used Forhan’s for a few 


teeth may be 
NOBODY’S 


x 


days you will see an improvement in the 
appearance and health of the gums. Also 
you will note that this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 


Pay a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 
And start brushing teeth and gums with 
Forhan’s regularly, morning and night. 
Teach your children this health habit. 
They'll thank you in later years. For it 
is the most sensible way to care for teeth 
and gums and so protect precious health. 
Get a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 


Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordinary 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
It is compounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
by dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice 
especially effective as a gum massage if the directions 
that come with each tube are followed closely. It’s good 
for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. Use it faithfully. 


New... Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 

It’s The Perfect Mouthwash. It sweetens breath and 
taste and refreshes mouth. It is good for sore throat. 
It isa safe, pleasant antiseptic mouthwash, that has no 


telltale odor. Try it. 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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THE comfort and convenience of modern 
life has not come by chance. The Pioneers who 
blazed trails, harnessed streams, planned 
cities and linked them together with bands of 
steel rails, merely paved the way for scores of 
other pioneers, whose genius and fortitude 


have contributed a thousand devices for com- 


fort, convenience and easier living. 


Such a Pioneer was Maurice Houdaille. 


When the first “gasoline buggies” appeared on 
the streets of two continents, Maurice Hou- 
daille of Paris, even then an eminent engi- 


neer, made three simple deductions: 


1. A motor vehicle could not be driven at great 
speed over average roads ... with either 
comfort or safety, without a shock absorb- 
ing device. 

2. That the device must be able to absorb both 


the upward and downward 


thrust of the shock. 


3. That it would have to be built 
on the hydraulic double act- 
ing principle. 


Houdaille’s 27 years of Pioneer- 
ing developed the Houdaille 
hydraulic double acting shock 
absorber that made supreme 
riding comfort available for mo- 


tor cars of all sizes and makes. 
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ARS OF 
EKEERING 


Houdaille Pioneering taught the automobile 
industry (after many experiments with other 
types of devices) the necessity for hydraulic 


control. 


Houdaille Pioneering had its effect in con- 
vincing the engineers of Lincoln, Pierce-Ar- 
row, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, Jordan, 
Ford, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler Imperial, 
Studebaker President and Graham-Paige, to 
specify Houdailles as standard equipment on 
these cars. No manufacturer having adopted 
Houdailles as standard equipment has ever 


given them up. 


Houdailles left the experimental stage many. 
years ago. By virtue of every test of service’ 
and accomplishment, they are the world’s 


greatest shock absorbers. 


Houdaille is proud of having contributed 27 
years of Pioneering to enable 
you to enjoy the smoothest ride 
over the roughest roads to any- 


where. 


If you are not enjoying supreme 
riding comfort ... drive around 
to a Houdaille Service Station or 
to your own car dealer, and have 
a set installed immediately. 
HOUDE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Prices $50, $75 and $100 plus installation 
Slightly higher west of the Rockies 


and in Canada 


HYDRAULIC DOUBLE ACTING 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


~ 
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FAITH and 
BAUTY  esody 


Boveri dieting, 
backbreaking exer- 


cises no longer neces- 
saty! For an ingenious 
new device, the Battle | 
Creek Health Builder, 
enablesyoutokeepglo- 
riously healthy—pleas- | 
ingly slender—without 
any effort on your part! 
' The Battle Creek t 
Health Builder, de- 
signed by a world-fa- 
mous physician, vig- 
orously massages the 
heaviest muscles, peps 
up sluggish circula- 
tion, aids digestion,and 
reduces superfluous 
weight: Used daily: in Ree 
countless private homes and by numerous phy- 
sicians in theit practice, the Battle Creek Health 
Builder is asafe, simple, scientific method of re- 
ducing weight and keeping vigorously healthy. 
It is made in three models to suit every need 
“every pocketbook, 


Endorsed by Famous Beauties 
Famous beauties, stars of stageand screen, social 
leaders everywhere use the Health Builder daily. 
One user says, “I unhesitatingly recommend the 
Health Builder to everyone who is. interested 
in keeping’ radiantly 
healthyandinretaining 
a beautiful figure.” 


MAKE 
Send for FREE Book THIS TEST! 
6 New Home 
Send for “Health and . 
Beauty in Fifteen Min- ce 
‘utesa Day” —a valuable ge 
Free Bookshowingthe | Trythe BattleCreek 


Health Builder for 
tendaysinyourown 

ome. See foryour- 
self its amazing effi- 
ciency. No obliga- 
tion—mail coupon 
for details. 


qhe Battle Creek 


Health Builder 


Keeps You Sit/ 


© 1929 8. E. Co. 
TLL alleles 


@ sANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO., ; 
Room AM-316 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Book, “ Healthand 
Blceeetent Paes details of Home 


Battle Creek Health 
Builder in operation— 
with complete series of 
home exercise treat- 
ments. Write today! 


Demonstration Offer. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


His mare has brought him honor 
She has knelt down beside him 
when he was wounded, so that he could 


he has. 
only. 


mount easily. She has watched over him 
while he slept and roused him at the ap- 
proach of man or beast. There are no 
names too sweet for her, no comparisons 
too good. He may be poor, but in the 
council of the sheikh his mare is so respected 
that his friends rise when he enters, in 
tribute to her, the war-mare of renown. 
When they pass her, they put their hands 
on her forehead and call her blest. 


Raswan, and he proceeds to cite an 
American example of what Arab horseflesh 
can do: 


One of the finest endurance records 
known in this country was made by Razzia, 
a chestnut Arabian stallion, foaled in 1907, 
whom Captain Tompkins, Tenth Cavalry, 
U.S. A., rode in an official test on October 
30, 1913, from Northfield, Vermont, to 
Fort Ethan Allen and back—104 miles in 
15 hours and 30 minutes. The Arab is 
distinguished by longevity as well as en- 
duranee. He lives to be about thirty- 
four, twelve years longer than other breeds. 
Also, instead of the ‘“‘washy’’ substance 
often found in larger horses, he has firm- 
ness and elasticity in the tendinous and 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood photographs from ASIA Magazine f 


SHE “HOLDS THE RAREST HORSEBLOOD OUTSIDE OF ARABIA” 


Lady Wentworth is pictured at her stud in England with a glorious animal described as 
“the last historical scion of the stud of Prince Poetocki (destroyed by the Bolshevists), the 
pure white Arab stallion Skowronek, whose fame reaches over the world to-day. 


I do not mean to imply, by all I have said 
about the mare, that the stallion is unim- 
portant. Among fanatically orthodox 
breeders he is chosen from the same strain, 
if possible, as the mare; that is, a Kuhailan 
stallion for a Kuhailah mare, a Saklawi 
stallion for a Saklawiyah mare, and so on. 
However, since this is almost impossible, 
the various tribes have preferred strains, 
from which they select stallions to. be 
mated to mares of any of the choice strains. 
Serving a mare is free. ‘‘We do not sell 
the love of our horses,’”’ say the Bedouins. 
A breeder who allows his mare to be 
covered from a stallion of the same strain 
only has to do much inbreeding, yet with- 
out damage to the offspring. The Arab in 
the desert may be considered as pure in 
blood as the wild lion or the zebra, both of 
which closely mate without bad results. 
To the Bedouins inbreeding is the highest 
test of pure blood in Arabian horses, since 
by this means the characteristics of the 
particular strains are preserved strikingly 
and brought to greatest perfection in the 
progeny. Personally I belong to this class 
of breeders. 


The chief criticism that one hears of the 
Arab horse is, ‘‘He is so small,” yet he is a 
greater weight-carrier than larger horses 
and develops greater powers, declares Mr. 


fibrous contexture, and he gains in size 
up to 15.1 hands, when bred in Europe or 
America, without losing the comprest 
quality of his heritage as a desert animal. 
Nevertheless, his size really counts for 
little, since, as I have said, the mare gives 
the height. How often has a 16-hand 
eross-bred horse been produced from an 
Arabian stallion of 14.2 hands! If the size 
of the Arabian stallion mattered, we could 
not have seen reproduced with Arabian 
stallions of the same size Welsh mountain 
ponies, hackneys, thoroughbreds, and other 
breeds. 

Modern European interest in horse- 
breeding, which has become an American 
interest, too, was brought about by a kind 
of revolutionary incident in the tribal life of 
Central Arabia, the beginning, that is, of 
the great migrations of the Anaza and 
Shammar Bedouins, after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, to the northern 
pastures. This movement extended sud- 
denly as far as the middle Euphrates 
and to the very gates of Damascus and 
even Aleppo. In 1715 the Darley Arabian, 
a stallion imported to England some years 
previously from the Anaza Bedouins in the 
neighborhood of Aleppo, produced Flying 
Childers. The first volume of the English 
Stud-Book was not published until 1808, 
but, from the time of the Darley Arabian 


on, there was an attempt to collect and pre- 
_ serve pedigrees and records. The founda- 
tion of the English thoroughbred race- 
horse rests solidly and historically on the 
_ Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian and the 
Godolphin Barb. All hackney pedigrees 
as well trace to the son of the Darley Arab- 
ian, who was the speediest race-horse of 
his time, since it was Blaze, son of Flying 
Childers, who, bred to a Norfolk mare, 
produced Shales, the first typical hackney, 
about 1755. 


Mr. Raswan advocates the breeding of 
the Arab horse, as he explains, ‘‘not to 
have him take the place of established 
types that have been created for special 
purposes, but in order to perpetuate his own 
type and special qualities of health, power, 
endurance, gentleness and beauty, and to 
save his rare blood, which is disappearing 
fast from the earth.’’ And he tells us 
further: 


__ The asil Arab is indeed dying out, not 
because he either does not reproduce or is 
lilled off, but because his blood is con- 
tinually and increasingly contaminated by 
careless breeding. There are in existence a 
million and a half or more of so-called 
“Arabs”’ or “Orientals,” but, in addition 
to the hypothetical eight hundred first- 
class Arabs left in Arabia, there are not 
more than fifteen outstanding individuals 
on the continent of Europe, sixty in En- 
gland, forty in America and seventy in the 
rest of the world—fewer than a thousand 
all told. The Bedouins themselves, fated 
as they are to endure modern upheavals 
and the demoralizing impact of the West, 
can not preserve the authentie blood. Nor 
ean the present Arab studs do so, since their 
future is not guaranteed. The outstanding 
studs during the past century were in 
Egypt, Hungary, Russia, and England. 
They have disappeared, except for the one 
containing the marvelous remnants saved 
at Crabbet Park by Lady Wentworth 
out.of the two studs owned by her mother, 
Lady Anne Blunt, in Egypt and England. 
Crabbet Park includes also, besides the 
choice of the disposal sale of the Khedive’s 
stables and of the world-famous stud of Ali 
Pasha Sherif, the last historical scion of the 
stud of Prince Potocki in Russia—the pure 
white Arabian stallion Skowronek. The 
name of this horse reaches over the world 
to-day, especially into Arabia, whence the 
Bedouins and other Arabs have traveled 
as on a pilgrimage to England to kiss his 
forehead and bless him and his owner. 
Yet, tho Lady Wentworth holds the rarest 
blood outside of Arabia, it is not absolutely 
certain that Crabbet Park will not some 
time in the future fall into the hands of 
unskilful or indifferent breeders. The 
United States, therefore, seems to be the 
place in which there is most lively hope of 
saving the Arab breed, since some of the 
best blood is available here, tho scattered, 
and there is an interest in the enterprise 
not only among breeders but in the 
American Remount, which has placed 
proved Arabian sires in horse-producing 
states all over the country for the benefit of 
civilians. 

Data in plenty could be cited to support 
my view of America as, for matter-of-fact 
reasons, the logical future home of the 
asil Arab, but my purpose here has been, 
not to state or argue a thesis, but rather to 
present the Arab as, let us say, a source of 
esthetic interest—a work of art no less 
precious than are those masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture and poetry which 
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The strain of 


Resist its 
handicaps with 
this delicious 
food beverage 


at bedtime 


HE late winter cold that hungon... 

is it making your Spring miserable ? 

Are you tired out, usually, after work 
. nervous . . unable to sleep? 


If you are thus handicapped—weigh 
in today! Your low resistance that brings 
on these conditions may be due to under- 
weight. 

That is what authorities now tell you. 
Give your body strong, firm tissue and 
natural, normal weight to buzld resist- 
ance against these handicaps. 


In Horlick’s Malted Milk (natural or 
chocolate flavor) a delightful way to do 
this has been found. 


How it builds you up 


First—actual tests show that the pure, 
full-cream milk and nourishing grains in 
“Horlick’s’”’ contain the vital food ele- 
ments— protein, carbohydrates, fat, 
essential minerals, even the valuable 
vitamins. These alone can build tissue 
and weight. 

Second—the action of the malt enzymes 
makes these food elements digestible 
al once. 

Taken upon retiring, preferably hot, 
“Horlick’s” will help you relax and thus 
induce the sound sleep 
so essential in itself 
to “building up.” 


THE ORIGINAL 


HORLICK’S 


UNDERWEICHT 


Thousands tell of wonderful results from 
“Horlick’s” at bedtime— weight gains, 
new energy, sound sleep, steady nerves, 
freedom from colds. You too will enjoy 
keeping fit with this inviting beverage. 
Weigh in and start at once to take 
“Horlick’s’”’ every night before retiring. 


If you are overweight, take ‘“Horlick’s” 
at lunch time in place of heavier foods. 
Then you get ample nourishment with 
fewer calories. 


Let us send you a generous sample to 
start with. Your choice of flavors—natu- 
ral or chocolate. Just clip the coupon 
below and mail it today. 


Or buy a package from your dealer. 
Insist on “Horlick’s,” the original and 
genuine. It is economy to buy the best. 
Prepared ina minute at home. Sold every- 


where in hermetically sealed glass jars. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


HOorRLICK’S MALTED MILK CorP. 
Dept. I-4, Racine, Wis. 

Tear out and mail this coupon for 
sample package. Check flavor 
wanted. 


For Speedy Mixer, the improved 
method of mixing a creamy Malted 
Milk in a pitcher or glass, enclose 
4 cents in stamps for postage. 


Speedy Mixer 


O Natural O Chocolate 


VBI a ant acne cathioen ener nvemtenennnedied ee oe 


FR 2 OR oe Nn I ne ee ee ee eo ee ES 
(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 


A 
S 


MALTED MILK 


ASK fo Horlicks 
|. The ORIGINAL 
.Malted Mi tk. 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS 
GILVER FLEET ON STEPS 


Republican and Democratic 


SOLONS GREET ADVEN-: 
TURERS. Here’s a view of 
some of the senators and rep- 
resentatives who greeted the 
Silver Fleet on Washington 
visit. Photo taken at the foot 
of the steps of the Capitol. 


HEADED FOR DIXIE! 
Photograph at the right was 
snapped as the Fleet rolled 
out of Washington and 
headed South for Florida. 


Ee 


a 


Leaders Extend Official Weleome 


Senators and Congressmen Sign 


Book of Good Will Greetings 


15 Cars and 19 Pilots Pause on 
Demonstration Tour to Receive 
Greetings of Nation’s Law Makers 


Fifteen gleaming silver 
ears rolled up before the 
steps of the Nation’s Cap- 
itol in Washington... 
Nineteen smartly uni- 
formed pilots hurried into 
line before their shining 
hoodsienere 


A courier hastened up 
the steps . . . disappeared 
through the great portal. . 

Then...atthedoor... 
a group of men. Senators, 
Congressmen . . . lawgiv- 
ers to the Nation. From 
below, a.command. 


The Silver Fleet stood 
at salute before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

* * * 

Fittingly, theSilver Fleet 
-. LOD puradeabefore 
120,000,000 people... was 
received in Washington by 
the elected representatives 
of the Nation. 


Congressman Tilson and 
Congressman Garrett, Re- 


publican and Democratic 
floor leaders signed the 
good will book. Senator 
Capper of Kansas and 
other members inspected 
the fleet . . . asked inter- 
ested questions... 


Then, while cameras 
clicked and news reels 
ground, the last signature 
was added, the last in- 
spection made. 


Pilots slipped again be- 
hind wheels ... motors 
hummed. 

A double blast from the 
Flagship siren ...and the 
Fleet wheeled away ... 
down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, lined with crowds to 
watch another notable pro- 
cession. 

From the broad avenues 
of Washington the Fleet 
heads South. Across Vir- 


CAPITOL FROM 
THE AIR. Passen- 
gers in Goodrich 
plane which accom- 
panied Fleet to 
Washington got this 
view of the Capitol. 
Members of both 
houses of Congress 
attended ceremony 
on the steps of the 
center wing, 
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ND CONGRESSMEN GREE 
OF THE NATION'S CAPITOL 


ginia, theCarolinas, Geor- 
gia. Over the mar! roads of 
Florida’s coast line. 
Through a gulf-state win- 
ter. Across the dry South- 
west. Into a California 
spring... 

On these ears are tires 
such as you can buy any 
day in the week .. . four 
ply, six ply, de luxe... 
run-of-the-pit casings 
identical to those any 
Goodrich dealer will show 
wou... 

The pilots are facing 
months of hardship, 
simply that you may see 
how Goodrich Tires per- 
form on cars such as yours. 


To demonstrate to you . 
the unsurpassed dollar 


SENATOR INSPECTS 
FLEET. (In oval) Sena- 
tor Capper from Kansas 
inspects the 15 silver cars 
of the Silver Fleet with 
Lieut. Schaeffer. 


NO POLITICS IN THE FLEET! Congressman 


value of Goodrich Tires. Tilson, Republican floor leader, greets Com- 
Their rugged stamina... mander Schaeffer, while Congressman Garrett, 
their great wearing power Democratic leader in the House, looks on. A non- 
... their sure-footedness partisan welcome from leaders of both parties. 


on any road...their endur- 
ing quality in the face of 
great obstacles. 

So follow the Silver Fleet 
as it goes. Watch the dra- 
matic record it unrolls. 
See tires f just like 


— SPs a 


\ 


THREE GOODRICH TIRES to meet your mile- 
age requirements (right to left). Silvertown De 
Luxe, for superlative style and outstanding mileage 
service. The Famous Silvertown —the standard 
quality tire of the Nation—the choice of millions of 
car owners. Goodrich Cavalier, a new low-priced, 
high-quality tire for hard drivers and keen buyers. 


those on the Fleet in the 


store of your own Goodrich 
Tire dealer... 

Find out when the Fleet 
will reach your section of 
the country ... And be on 
hand! 

The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Est. 1870, 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ont. 


Nie 


FLIES TO GREET 
FLEET. Commander 
Schaeffer and his pilots 
were waiting to receive 
Congressman Davey of 
Ohio when he arrived 
by plane at Bolling 
Field to take part in 
welcoming ceremony. 


Goodrich Silvertowns + 
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Dont taut to 


ANTIQUATED METHODS 


to protect beautiful leeth and gusre 


TODAY WE KNOW THAT 
FIRST YOU MUST GUARD 
THE DANGER LINE 
FROM ACIDS 


Women who suffer from slow 
poisoning by decaying teeth and 
infected gums may not be actually 
ill. But they may find charm and 
beauty waning. For, lack of vital- 
ity soon makes faces old. 

Indeed, we know now that radi- 
ant health has no more treacherous 
enemy than tooth decay. Physi- 
cians and dentists tell us that thou- 
sands fall victims to heart and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, premature old 
age through tooth decay and gum 
infection. 

And so often, these ills result, not 
from neglect, but from erroneous 
methods of mouth hygiene. For, we 
know now, that just cleaning the ex- 
posed tooth surfaces cannot bring full 
protection. . . 

It is recognized today that the most 
serious dental troubles begin at The 
Danger Line—where teeth and gums 
meet. In the tiny V-shaped crevices 
there, acids attack the teeth and irri- 
tate the gums. And these crevices, 


Sauiss’s Mitx or Macnestia is pure and 

pleasant to take because it has no earthy 

taste. Its unsurpassed antacid qualities 

and mild laxative action make it one of the 

most valuable products in your medicine 
cabinet. 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PROD- 
UCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS 
MAKER, 


particularly those between the teeth, are 
beyond the reach of any tooth-brush. 
Upon the advice of dental authori- 
ties, the Squibb Laboratories developed 
a dental cream that cleans perfectly 
. and also protects the teeth and 
gums against acids. 


Physicians and dentists long have 
recognized that Milk of Magnesia is 
the most effective of all products for 
neutralizing those acids which attack 
the teeth and gums. Squibb’s Dental 
Cream contains more than 50 per cent 
of this safe, pleasant antacid—enough 
to neutralize the mouth acids and give 
protection long after use. 

Don’t risk your health and charm 
another day. Consult your dentist regu- 
larly. Get a tube of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream. It contains no astringent, no 
grit, no abrasives—nothing that can 
injure the most tender mouth. Use it 
on the gums. Then you may be sure that 
your teeth and gums are safeguarded. 
At druggists—40c a large tube. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. Manu- 
facturing Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. 


Listen in every Friday evening from 
7:15 to 7:30 Hastern Standard Time 
over Stations w3z, wz, waza, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, KWK, WREN, WTMJ, KOA, 
KSTP, WLW, WCFL, for the Priceless In- 
gredient Message by eminent authori- 
ties on the preservation of health. 
Broadcasting facilities provided by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQOUIBBS 


Dental Ceanrv 
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the world will not willingly let die. I think 
it neither bold nor challenging to credit the 
noble Arabian horse with perfection. To 
this, indeed, beyond all other creatures 


that man has subjected to his hand, has it — 


been given, because of a beauty that is 
spiritual as well as physical, to take posses- 
sion of man’s soul. 


American breeders who accept this ro- 
mantic challenge will be interested in the 
many legends of the Arabian horse related 
in Mr. Raswan’s article, which is the first 
of a series. 
these is to the effect that the whole breed 
is descended from a mare that God pre- 
sented to Ishmael, the father of the 
Bedouins, as compensation for his having 
been disowned by his father, Abraham. 
How much beauty a Western horse-lover 
may find in an Arab steed may be gathered 
from Mr. Raswan’s lyrical description of 
one specimen: 


As I was trotting along an irrigation canal 
in Lower Egypt, two riders loomed above 
the horizon. I soon saw that one was a 
fellah, on a donkey, and the other a 
Bedouin, on a light chestnut stallion of sueh 


One of the most ancient of 


quality that I could compare only three — 


horses in the world with him—those three 


that I had seen in the Khedive’s stables. I ~ 


was in the presence of an asil, or noble, 
animal, of purest breeding. There was no 
doubt of that. His head, with its pyrami- 
dal, antelope profile, was fairly short. He 
tossed it up and down and neighed briefly 
in high spirits a few times. As his mouth, 
with its small, firm lower lip, played with 
the bright-colored tassels of his halter, it 
revealed teeth of gleaming ivory. His 
large, thin, wide-open nostrils were like 
petal tips of a rose or like delicate pink 
shells. Above the dark fire of his eyes, 
with their long, shining black lashes, rose 
high and shieldlike a bold, expressive fore- 
head, bearing a silvery-white new moon, and 
between the horns of the crescent an irregu- 
lar mark, also silvery-white, likeastar. His 
head was wide between the jaws and had 
the concave indenture of the whole nasal 
bone whereby distinguished ancestry is 
recognized. The curve of the windpipe 
culminated in a wonderfully arched throat. 
The contour of the neck resembled an 
elongated wave, from which floated in 
brilliant ripples the silken, silvery-red 
mane. His small, straight, inward-pointing 
ears quivered like ‘“‘lilies trembling in 
flowing water.’ His whole body swayed, 
lithe and slender, with supple strength. 
His breast was deep and majestic, and his 
sloping shoulders had the characteristic 
“swimming movement.’’ His back, short, 
wide and distinctly seamed, was ideal for 
the saddle. The muscles of the level 
croup were strong, the secret of his ability 
to ‘‘soar”’ and ‘‘poise,”’ as the Bedouin says. 
The long tail of fine hair, carried high in a 
perfect arch, fell to the ground like a heavy, 
silvery-red veil, tapering and growing 
lighter at the tip. His thighs, like those of 
an. ostrich, were muscular; his legs, light, 
but cleanly modeled and firm, with elastic 
pasterns long and strong, and black hoofs 
as hard as rock. He was of flawless pro- 
portions and balance, about fifteen hands 
high, neither large nor small but above the 
average Arabian horse.”’ 


HOW AMERICA’S FAVORITE LOST IN 
A GRAND NATIONAL UPSET 


IVERPOOL was bulging with 300,000 
visitors. America was well repre- 
sented. Americans came in motor-cars 
with the Stars and Stripes flying from radi- 
ator caps. They dropt down out of the 
sky in airplanes from Paris and Lonaon. 
And all the Americans were millionaires, 
or so, at least, many of the English thought 
them, we learn from Raymond Gram Swing 
in a copyrighted dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post. But only afew of the Amer- 
ieans were so wealthy. Most of them were 
racing fans no richer on the average than 
their British friends. It was an enthusi- 
astic crowd that broke into lusty, deafening 
cheers as sixty-six horses thundered down 
the ‘“‘most difficult steeplechase course in 
the world,” as the New York Times calls 
Aintree course, near Liverpool, where the 
Grand National, the great upset race, has 
just been run. And it was a sportsmanlike 
crowd, too, altho many hearts and more 
pocketbooks were broken when once more 
this contest justified its reputation as ‘“‘any- 
body’s race.”” The American favorite, 


J. H. Whitney’s Easter Hero, came in | 


second, and an unknown English horse, 
Mrs. M. A. Gemmell’s Gregalach, a 100 
to 1 shot, won. The Aintree course is 
hard and, seemingly, the only sure thing 
about the Grand National is that’ the ‘‘sure 
winner” before the race is likely to be in 
a lower place when the race is over. Even 
such a rank outsider as a coach-horse’s off- 
spring has been victor, we learn as we read 
this Associated Press article: 


Hot favorites valued at thousands of 
pounds have failed to complete the course, 
while rank outsiders taken from between 
the shafts of a cab have romped home. 
The National is a ‘‘sporting”’ race, in that 
the result is always in doubt until the last 
fence. 

In 1845 the race was won by a horse 
so little fancied that he was not even 
mentioned in the betting. 

In 1850 the winner was the offspring of a 
eoach horse. While riding in the coach a 
breeder near Shrewsbury was struck with 
the mare’s action and purchased her on the 
spot. Abd-el-Kader was the result, and 
this horse won the classic steeplechase twice 
running. 

Another national winner, The Lamb, 
was heavily backed for the race. The 
support he received, however, was due to 
superstition rather than confidence in his 
ability, for just as a train of excursionists 
reached Liverpool a lamb jumped out of a 
truck and raced down the track, avoiding 
all attempts at capture. 

The “tip” resulted in hundreds of 
pounds being put on the horse, and he 
romped home to victory! 

No National winner had a more romantie 
eareer than Rubio, successful in 1908. 
Rubio came over from the United States 
and changed hands for $75 at Newmarket. 
But he was so little liked that he was lent 
to the proprietor of an inn at Towcester 
and drew the bus to and from the station. 

After some time he was tried at racing 
again, and after winning one or two small 
events romped home an easy winner in the 
National at 66 to 1. His jockey, H. B. 
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3:in-One Users! 


aaa Rub 3-in-One thoroughly into 
scalp, and into hair if short or bobbed. 


Lather freely with good soap. 
Wash out thoroughly. 


PE Naess the country over have been telling 
us for 34 years how delightful 3-in-One is when 
used as a shampoo. Their persistence and sincerity finally 
induced us to tell all our friends about it so that you too 
might experience the delights of this new hair treatment. 


Apply 3-in-One as illustrated above. Afterwards you will 
be amazed at the fluffy cleanliness of your hair, the velvety 
feel of your scalp, and the absence of dandruff. 


After a few applications of 3-in-One, you will also find that the 
remarkable penetrating and nourishing properties of the oil are 
producing a noticeable improvement in the health of your hair 
and scalp. Dryness and splitting of the hair disappear along with 
embarrassing dandruff. 


3-in-One is all oil, pure and of highest quality. Contains nothing in 
any way injurious—no acid, no alcohol, no adulterant, just pure oil. 


These healthy haired people tell you what 
they think of 3-in-One as a shampoo 


While away on an automobile trip I My hair is bobbed, with a permanent 
gave my two children a real sham- wave. A 3-in-One ‘shampoo not only 
poo, using 3-in-One oil and a com- cleansed my hair and poly of all 
mon liquid soap. The dust, dirt, dirt and dandruff, but left the hair 
dandruft disappeared. The hair was delightfully fluffy and lustrous with- 
left soft and silky; the scalp sweet out in any way injuring my ‘‘perma- 
and clean. The natural waves and nent.” I am using 3-in-One as a 
curls were more beautiful than ever. shampoo regularly now. 


Branch Chappelow, University City, Mo. Nancy E. Farrish, St. Louis, Mo. 


' The bottle or Handy Can of 3-in-One which you 
have can furnish you your first 3-in-One shampoo. 
If you are out, any good store will supply you. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CoO., 136 HS. William St., New York 
FREE: Generous sample will be sent free to 


* anyone really interested in this use, 
or to any of 3-in-One’s good friends. 


MR866 


—_— 


Dorothy Gordon 
Famous for Young Peoples’ Concerts. Author of ‘‘Sing it Yourself.’ 


“Up in the New Hampshire woods I found that neglect of 
my hair had caused a bad case of dandruff. I had tried 
several remedies without success. I decided to try 3-in-One. 

It was a very simple matter to apply the oil directly to the 
scalp with the fine spout of the handy can. I rubbed the oil 
in thoroughly, then washed the hair with an ordinary soap. 

To my great amazement and greater joy my hair after dry- 

ing came out soft and fluffy with a lovely wave.” 


Dorothy Gordon i 


| 
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orders floors and sides 
for 1000 gondola cars 


HIS outstanding purchase is simply another recog- 
nition of the amazing advantages of Toncan Iron. 


Heretofore, in designing gondola cars it has been neces- 
sary to provide extra thickness in floors and sides to 
compensate for rust. 


Now, with rust-resisting, corrosion-resisting Toncan 
these cars are made lighter and more durable. Thinner 


plates! No unnecessary weight! No waste cost! Minimum 
margin for deterioration. 


No other ferrous metal carries on more stubbornly against 
the vicious attacks of the elements than this scientific 
alloy of pure iron, copper and molybdenum. 


That is why Toncan is used not only for railway cats but 
for locomotive boilers where the corrosive action is unu- 
sually violent—and for culverts, also. 


More and more this super iron is being utilized for exposed 
parts of buildings—seamless pipes—roofs—sinks—washing 
machines — refrigerators — furnaces —oven linings—and 
innumerable other things where ordinary metal cannot 
stand the gaff. 


When metal is needed to stand endless exposure, mois- 
ture and heat, industry turns to Toncan. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Massillon and Canton, Ohio 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 


OPO e AUS PATOL OM, 
«| ONCAN,:> 
2" COPPER ®a ae?” 
Mo-lyb-den-um 
IRON 


Wheeling and 


Lake Erie Railway Specifies 
RUST-RESISTING TONCAN 
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Bletsoe, was riding in the National for the 
first time. 

Grudon’s year will be remembered for 
the cireumstances in which the race was 
run, A snow-storm on that particular 
afternoon was not to the liking of the 
horses. Somebody connected with Grudon 
had a brain-wave, and it was decided to 
put butter on his hoofs, the object being to 
prevent the snow caking. The application 
of the greasy substance had the desired 
effect, Grudon won. 


Aintree Course is different from anything 
in America, Mr. Swing tells us, as we re- 
turn to his account in The Evening Post: 


The field runs almost directly away from 
the stands from the starting corner, and 
on such days as that of this year’s race, the 
horses are obscured from view by fog after 
the first balf mile. 

Gradually fading views of the horses 
and their riders may be obtained from the 
stands with a pair of strong glasses on 
clear days, but when the mist hangs low, 
no one knows what takes place at the most 
difficult jumps until the surviving starters 
swing around the big curve onto the half- 
mile stretch and race for the spectacular 
hedge and water jump directly fronting 
the stands. Another cireuit and the race 
is over. 

The Grand National nearly always re- 
sults in injury and sometimes death to 
some horse or rider. One jockey has been 
killed and many horses maimed so severely 
that they had to be destroyed. 

It’s a rough-and-ready course, with thirty 
jumps altogether. Sixteen of them are 
high thorn hedges with deceptive ditches, 
water jumps and natural streams. Four- 
teen of the sixteen obstacles are repeated. 

The famed Becher’s Brook Fence is the 
first big hurdle. Countless jockeys have 
come to grief on this fence, five feet high, 
three feet wide, with a brook on the other 
side five and a half feet wide. This obstacle, 
however, is no more dangerous than Valen- 
tine’s Brook or the Canal Turn, two other 
difficult spots. Before coming to Becher’s 
Brook Fence the field has only five hedges 
about four and a half feet high to test it. 

The Canal Turn has an evil reputation, 
and it is borne out by the ugly death snare 
on the other side in the shape of a big ditch 
which many times has been filled with 
horses that failed to clear it. 

Moreover, when making this jump riders 
must be careful to make a swift turn to the 
left. Undoubtedly it offers more hazards 
than any other jump of the course. 

Racing fans will recall that it was here 
that John Hay Whitney’s Easter Hero 
jammed sideways in the hedge last year 
and nearly forced all of the entrants to the 
ground with him. To-day, the ditch has 
been filled in, but there’s plenty for riders 
to worry about at the old Canal Turn. 


‘The success of race-horses starting at 
the long odds of 100 to 1 is becoming al- 
most epidemic in England, according to 
Robert W. Champion in a copyrighted 
cable to the New York Herald Tribune. 
Just a few days before Gregalach’s victory 
at Aintree, a horse named Elton, at the 
same odds, came in ahead in the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap. Turning once more to Mr. 
Swing’s Evening Post account, we continue: 


For the second time in ninety years, a 
100 to 1 outsider won the Grand National 
of four and one-half miles, and thereby 
saved Great Britain’s. greatest steeple- 
chase honor for a British owner. 

Gregalach was the winner, bringing to 
his triumphant owner, Mrs. M. A. Gemmell 
between $60,000 and $75,000. Both these 
names were virtually unknown in the racinz 
world until the chestnut gelding, takinz 
advantage of his lighter weight, sped past 
the tiring favorite, Easter Hero, American 
owned, and flashed across the finishing line 
six lengths ahead. 

Easter Hero’s defeat was heart-breaking, 
not only for his owner but also for tens of 
thousands of British who backed him with 
bets large and small. Unquestionably the 
fastest steeplechaser in the world, he can 
still maintain his prestige in spite of defeat. 


Easter Hero had the ill fortune to en- 
counter unusual difficulties. Wrote Mr. 
Swing on the day of the race, after the 
finish: 


In the going on yesterday’s track he 
eould have won. But last night the track 
was soaked by a heavy downpour of rain 
and moistened again to-day by showers. 
In good going he could have earried his 
heavy handicap without wearying, but in 
the heavier conditions under foot the strain 
was too great. He carried seventeen pounds 
greater weight than Gregalach. 

Easter Hero showed obvious signs of 
weariness after the jump at Valentine’s 
Brook on the second round of Aintree 
Course. Before that he had led without 
effort, and, jumping with that easy, almost 
dangerous, carelessness with which he 
skims the high fences, he appeared unbeat- 
able. His Jockey, I. Mahoney, said after 
the race that Easter Hero twisted a plate 
just before Gregalach challenged his lead 
two jumps from home. 

In the early stages of the race, Sandy 
Hook was making the running with Easter 
Hero. 

This, of course, was after Ballyhanwood 
had got away for a good start and shown 
the way to the first fence. Easter Hero’s 
speed told almost at once and he took the 
race in hand, followed by Sandy Hook, 
Lloydie, Great Span, and Grakle. Beech 
Martin drew up and on the first tour of 
the two-mile track, Sandy Hook and Beech 
Martin were second and third to the fa- 
vorite. 

By this time less than half of the sixty- 
six starters were still in the race. The 
devastation of the barriers already had 
winnowed out the preposterously large 
field. Some of them had refused to take 
the first jump, among them Master Billie 
and Runnymede. 

Easter Hero was in the lead until he 
eame to the next to the last jump. There 
Gregalach went out in front and drew 
away from the American-owned horse to 
win. 

Because of the soggy underfootinz 
brought on by two days of rain, the crowd, 
less than ever before, was not one of heavy 
bettors. 

Small bets were the rule. It could not 
be otherwise with such a field and the going 
so uncertain. The paradox of last year 
when only two horses finished and the win- 
ner scored easily was still too vivid in the 
memory of race followers. 

The race represents about $60,000 to 
the winner. Some holder of the lucky 
ticket n the National Sweepstake organ- 
ized by the Liverpool Stock Exchange will 
get $60,000, too. 


Of the many who had bad luck at the 
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e A MIRACLE OF METAL =. 


A LATTICED tower thrusts its web 
against the city sky. Quickly it 
grows... up, upward .. . metal- 
ribbed, secure. Suddenly there 
stands a high, graceful spire rooted 
to a tiny city plot. Whence came 
the strength to grow so tall, to house 
so much, to become so great on so 
little? . .. steel! 

Structural steel not only provides 
a better building and earlier occu- 
pancy, it also makes possible larger 
interiors for practically any type of 
structure, large or small. And 5: 
steel has great adaptability. 
A steel structure can be al- 
tered, remodeled, extended, 
removed faster and with less 
expense than any other type 


STRUCTU. 


of building. Obsolescence can be 
postponed and returns extended for 
a longer time. Investigate steel! 
The American Institute has pre- 
pared a series of non-technical 
pamphlets covering practically 
every kind of structure. Let us send 
you gratis the pamphlet devoted to 
your type of building. Write today. 
The co-operative non-profit service 
organization of the structural steel 
industry of the United States and 
Canada. Correspondence is invited. 
xu 200 Madison Ave., New York 
City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadel- 
phia, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Topeka, Dallas,San Francisco. 


AL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 


STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 
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A New Mountain Playground 


~ Mr. BAKER ~ 
RATIONAL FOREST 


Out West in the Cascades, near the sea—an Alpine 
wilderness of glistening peaks and glaciers, 
rushing streams, blue lakes, forests whispering 
in the wind high above the world! 


In Heather Meadows, between Mt. Shuksan 
(9,038 feet) and Mt. Baker (10,827 feet) a 
most inviting modern chalet has been built— 
Mt. Baker Lodge. Here you can have a 
sky-high vacation! Swim, ski, fish for trout, 
toboggan, ride, climb mountains—or simply 
rest and enjoy the spectacular scenery. 


Mt. Rainier may be included easily in this trip. 


The trip to the Pacific Northwest on 
the famous “North Coast Limited” is a 
vacation in itself! The food, the service, 
the train and the route will surpass all 
your expectations. No extra fare! Please 


: 28 ranges of moun=- 
mail coupon now for free booklets. tains—1406 miles 


of scenic rivers, 


S288 8888 Mail this coupon to E.E. Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 92060 
58 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Books or Trips 1am Round Trip Summer 
M Y Vv ACA TION TR IP Daterested in ( -V ) 3 Fare from Chicago 
Maas O Mt. Baker National Forest . . . $90.30 
= ELS Ree ay an RS Ea Soe Cae a O Pacific Northwest } Seattle - + 90.30 
Address O Rainier Park Tacoma 5 - 90.30 
pee a aoc aaa ce mere Seen Seno n= temo aes O YellowstonePark. . . . . 59.35 
My telephone No. is O Dude Ranch Vacations « $59.35 to 65.65 
oe lee nn on ne nn ewe senna nen enn aae O Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte). . . 61.95 
Wi eaulentistate etade O Inland Empire (Spokane) . . . 85.05 
Sh hep al ld ed ae ee ee ee --------- O Alaska (Skagway) . ae 2 180.30 
“NORTH COAST LIMITED” See eae 
ense ae \. 
THE TRAIN WEST! {9 Canadian Northwest’ Wt ve a Sig ag 
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race, we find only this one specific case, 
in the New York Times: 


The most disappointed man was a 
Scotsman from Glasgow, who walked down 
the Aintree course whistling the old 
Scottish air ‘‘Gather, gather Gregalach”’ 
and didn’t know a horse by that name was 
in the race until he heard the book-makers 
frantically calling his name as he chal- 
lenged Easter Hero at second to the last 
hurdle. He would have been about the 
only man to back the winner. 


OUR SPORTS SLANG IS “QUITE 
ENGLISH, Y’ KNOW” 


O ‘‘Kid,” ‘‘faker,” ‘‘pink of condi- 

tion,”’ ‘‘fan,”’ ‘“‘cake-eater,” to ‘‘ pony 
up,” the ‘“‘fight is in the bag,” “lucky 
break’’—where did we get these terms, 
familiar to every sports-page reader? They 
have become so common, says William 
Henry Nugent, a sports writer, in The 
American Mercury, that philologists, ama- 
teur and professional, mistake them for 
Americanisms. But, we learn as we read, 
they come from England, which the writer 
assigns as the home of modern sports 
jargon. Even in England, says Mr. 
Nugent, ‘‘critics write letters to The Times, 
that we are corrupting, that is, American- 
izing, the mother tongue. Few seem to 
know that many of these words are making 
a return trip to their place of origin. For 
it was the British who taught them to us 
when they gave us our first lessons in sport- 
ing journalism.” ‘‘Chinaman’s chance” 
is an example of these familiar phrases 
whose ancestry the writer traces. 


It has nothing to do with an Asiatic. 
It dates from the 1820’s, when a writer in 
The Weekly Dispatch of London ealled the 
light-hitting Tom Spring, whom he thought 
likely to break in a long fight, a ‘‘china 
man,” that is, a porcelain man. ‘‘Palooka,” 
now signifying a fifth-rate pugilist, derives 
from a pure Gaelic word. ‘‘Ham,” a poor 
performer in any line of endeavor, espe- 
cially on the stage or in the ring, began as 
an abbreviation of amateur to ‘‘am,”’ 
which the cockney foot-racers and pugilists 
of the ’seventies pronounced ‘‘h’am.”’ 


The father of sports slang, we are told, 
was Pierce Egan of Life in London and 
Sporting Guide. This later became Bell’s 
Life in London, and was edited by Vincent 
and George Dowling, who were also influen- 
tial. Reading on of Egan: 


Born in Ireland in 1772, he died in En- 
gland in 1849. As a compositor on The 
Weekly Dispatch in London, he sought 
recreation on his days off at criminal trials, 
and hangings of important rogues, horse- 
races, cock-fights, dog-fights, and prize- 
fights, and, writing what he saw, modestly 
laid the sheets on the editor’s desk until 
he was asked to join the staff. In 1818, 
he published his first volume of ‘‘ Boxiana,’’ 
based on Smeeton’s previous work, and in 
1829 his fifth and last. He dedicated one 
to the Duke of Wellington and another to 
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the ac of England. Christopher North 
reviewed them in no less than eight full- 
» length articles in Blackwood’s. So popular 
was Egan that in 1824, Thurtrell, a mur- 
derer, awaiting death by hanging, regretted 


_ that he could not live a few days longer to 
- enjoy reading his account of the Langan 


and Spring fight. Egan’s serial in 1823, 
“Life in London, or, The Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne, Esq., and His 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom, Accom- 
panied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian, in 
Their Rambles and Sprees Through the 
Metropolis,” illustrated by the Cruik- 
shanks, became the rage, and the heroes, 
Tom and Jerry, lent their names to all 
things from a drink to a drama. 

Egan was the father of newspaper sports 
slang. Before his day, a journalist who 
knew the flash and cant idiom spoken in 
boxing and on the turf censored its terms 
when he wrote for the printer. Egan, an 
eager experimentalist, mixed into his 
articles words that he had picked up from 


the speech. of vagabonds, jail-birds, 


bartenders, soldiers, and actors. Many of 
these words Samuel Johnson had excluded 
from the famous dictionary as ‘“‘impure’”’ 
and ‘‘not legitimate English,’ but thou- 
sands in the three kingdoms used them in 
their daily speech. Some that Egan 
adopted were silly, flat, and idiotic, and 
have become so archaic to-day that a 
reader needs a glossary to understand him, 
but others, colorful and vivid, live in the 
lingo of bums, I. W. W.’s, actors, gamblers, 
crooks, and sporting enthusiasts. 


These terms may be found assembled in 
a half-forgotten lexicon that Egan compiled 
in 1823, the third edition of a work first 
issued by Francis Grose in 1785; we learn 
reading further: 


Etymologists have traced some of the 
entries to the gipsies, the Jews, the Ro- 
mans, the French, the Irish. The 1823 title 
reads in full: “‘Francis Grose’s Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue as Revised and Cor- 
rected by Pierce Egan.” Here is a typical 
entry: 

“The Fancy: one of the fancy is a sport- 
ing character that is either attached to 
pigeons, dog-fighting, boxing, ete. Also, 
any particular article universally admired 
for its beauty; or which the owners set 
particular store by, is termed a fancy 
article, as a fancy clout, a favorite hand- 
kerchief, etc; also, a woman, who is the 
particular favorite of any man, is termed 
his fancy woman and vice versa. 

“The faney” was long a class name in 
England and America for followers of box- 
ing. Baseball borrowed it and shortened it 
to “the fance,” “fans,”’ and ‘‘fan.” I do 
not agree with Ted Sullivan, who asserts 
in his “Stories from the Diamond,” 
that he originated it as an abbreviation of 
“‘fanatic.”’ 

Here are some other things in Egan’s 
dictionary that have a familiar sound to- 
day: “‘to kid,” ‘‘to fake,” ‘‘to stall off,” 
‘‘where do you get that stuff?’ ‘‘cheese it,” 
“‘eut it,” ‘‘to hike,” and “‘to crab” (that 
is, ‘‘to prevent the perfection or execution 
of any intended matter or business by say- 
ing anything offensive or unpleasant’). 
A “racket” or ‘‘rig” was ‘‘a particular 
kind of fraud or robbery.’”’ To cheat was 
“to trim,” ‘‘to sting.”’ A dishonest man 
was a ‘‘sharp’; an honest man, a ‘“‘square 
cove,” a “flat.”’ Money was “dust,” 
“ron,” “pony,” “stephen,” “c darby.” 
To ‘‘post the pony” or ‘“‘pony up” meant 
to put up the coin. ‘‘Even stephen’: 
even money. A ‘“‘beam” was a guinea; a 
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Rieck at 
a: H | N G To go to Europe. The right wing of the 
Ty ‘e) D ©) movement began seasons back when the 


European trip was in the category of a lux- 
ury. But, it’s a forward march for everybody now—the trip is anecessity. 
It is, if you want to keep up with the time. Book on the Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewaska or M innetonka, if you 
can. But if you’re too late for these or they don’t suit your convenience 
take any White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport iiner. Every one 
of them has the same charming atmosphere of smart informality—inter- 
esting people of the world sail on them—their service and cuisine are 


impeccable. You'll have the assurance that no one has ever traveled better. 


fSenex Address No.1 Broadway, New York City; offices or agents everywhere 


F ~ 7 WHITE STAR LINE, sagt 
___ REDSTARLINE-ATLANTICTRANSPORTLINE = 
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Personal Friend 
wherever you 
travel abroad 


Whether you have been abroad before 
or not, you can imagine what an advan- 
tage it is to have a friend there—some 
one who can help you...who speaks 
your own language. 


Such a friend is the smiling, uniformed 
representative of the American Express. 
You will find him wherever travelers 
congregate—at the important docks, 
custom houses and frontier points. 
Whenever travel problems arise, he is 
nearby, eager to help in a hundred 
and one different ways with baggage, 
tickets, accommodations, etc. 


You will find the helpful service of 
this “friend” a pleasant reminder that 
you are not a stranger ina strange land. 
You are assured of an automatic intro- 
duction to him the moment you change 
your money into American Express 
Travelers Cheques. For over two gen- 
erations this international money has 
protected the funds of travelers and even 
in the nooks and corners of the world, 
it is as readily accepted as local currency. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


For sale at 22,000 Banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
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ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 
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Terms of male dis- 


“jack,” a farthing. 
approbation included ‘‘booby, youkel,”’ 
‘stiff’? (a dead one), ‘“‘kiddy” (a young 
thief), ‘‘dummie,” ‘‘collegiate’” (a jail- 
bird, an inmate of Newgate prison, often 
referred fo as the college), ‘‘gollumpus,”’ 
‘“‘squealer,” ‘“‘sucker,’”’ ‘‘cake” or “‘cakey”’ 
(a foolish fellow), ‘‘fish” (a seaman), 
“lobster” (a red coat), ‘lame duck’ (a 
defaulter at the Stock Exchange), ‘‘scab” 
and ‘‘yellow-belly.”’ 

Here are some synonyms Hgan used in 
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his boxing stories: Head—‘‘ knowledge 
box,” “‘tea canister,’ ‘“‘can,” “block,” 
“nob,” ‘‘phrenology box,’ ‘‘pimple,” 
““dome.’’ Nose—‘‘conk,” ‘‘snuffer-tray,”’ 
“beak,” ‘‘snorer,’ ‘‘bugle,” ‘‘smeller.”’ 
Mouth—“‘gob,” “mug,” “potato trap.” 
Eyes—“‘peepers,” ‘‘squinters,”’ ‘‘ shutters,” 


‘‘blinkers,”’ ‘‘lamps.’”’ A black eye was ‘‘a 
touch of the blue bag under the peeper.”’ 
A blow might be a ‘‘zoe,” or a “wisty- 
castor,” or a ‘‘leveller.”” His dictionary of 
the nicknames for milling coves, that is 
boxers, included ‘‘Young Sky Blue,” 
‘“Gas Hickman,” the ‘‘Fighting Quaker,” 
the ‘“‘Old Ruffian,” the ‘‘ Young Pitch-pot 
Jack,” the ‘‘Tremendous Little Gipsy,” 
the ‘‘Birmingham Youth,” the ‘‘Chelsea 
Snob,” the ‘‘Clogmaker,” the ‘Prime 
Trish Lad,’’ and the ‘‘ Nonpareil.” 

Bell’s Life,. carrying on the slang tradi- 
tion, printed this bit in 1858 in telling how 
Tom Sayers defeated the Tipton Slasher 
for the championship of England: 

“Sayers danced lightly out of harm’s 
way, and then, stepping in, popped a tidy 
smack on the spectacle beam, and got 
away laughing. After dancing around his 
man, and easily avoiding several more 
lunges, Tom again got home on the snuffer 
tray, removing a piece of the japan, and 
drawing a fresh supply of the ruby. The 
Tipton, amazed, rushed in, missed his right, 
and also a terrific uppercut with his left, 
and Sayers again dropt in upon the smeller.” 

Bell’s Life had disciples throughout the 
English-speaking world. Bell’s Life in 
Sydney appeared in Australia in the 
forty’s. Three weeklies in the United 
States before the Civil War, altho they 
did not borrow its actual name, borrowed 
everything else, and by reprinting millions 
of words from its columns during a half- 
century spread British sport slang here. 
These publications in turn served as 
models for the later newspaper sports 
departments. 


Of early American sports journalism 
Mr. Nugent writes: 


Even before the Civil War some news- 
paper editors, tho they looked on athletics 
as the province of the weeklies, printed 
news of any event that aroused public 
interest. The New York Herald, from its 
establishment in 1835 until 1885, assigned 
Uncle Joe Elliott, superintendent of its 
delivery room, to double as a reporter of 
prize-fights and horse-races. Seated at the 
ringside, he dictated a story to a stenog- 
rapher, who later transcribed the notes for 
a copyreader to cut_down and polish. Her- 
ald pony-express riders, in May, 1847, 
carrying Elliott’s story of how ‘‘Yankee”’ 
Sullivan vanquished Caunt the English- 
man early in the morning on a dew-covered 
battle-ground at Harper’s Ferry, galloped 
from the ringside to New York in time for 
The Herald to print the yarn only two days 
after the mill. 
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Féur new motorships and a new 
era in South American travel! 
This Spring, the “Northern 
Prince’, “Eastern Prince’, 
“Southern Prince’ and “West- 
ern Prince”’ willinauguratea reg- 
ular fortnightly passenger ser- 
vice from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. The last word 
in vibrationless speed, travel lux- 
ury and safety. Reservationsand 
literature at authorized tourist 
agentsor Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St., (Where Broadway 
Begins) New York City. 


FURNESS Pri 


Thirty-five years of continuous service 
between New York and South America. 


SUPREME AMONG 
ALL TOURS! 


16,398 nautical miles 
...20 cities and ports 
in 11 countries on 


LASSCO’S 2nd 
ANNUAL TOUR of 


CENTRAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Sails from Los Angeles Oct. 5 on the 
palatial liner“ City of Los Angeles” 


Historic Lima... Valparaiso and Santiago... 
through the Straits of Magellan... north- 
ward to Buenos Aires, ‘Paris of the Ameri- 
cas’’.. . quaint Montevideo . . . Santos and 
beautiful Sao Paulo . . . Rio de Janeiro, su- 
perb gem of civic beauty... Port of Spain... 
Caracas...Canal Zone...San Salvador... 
Guatemala City...Mazatlan...in the delight- 
ful spring season south of the equator. Total 
tour cost...from $950... includes compre- 
hensive program of shore excursions. 


Ask any authorized agent...or nearest office 
below for information and illustrated book- 
let: ‘The Lure of Latin America.” 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


730 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
,-505 Fifth Avenue 140 S. Dearborn Ave. 
New York Chicago 


685 Market Street 217 East Broadway 
I San Francisco i 


San Diego 
ACCOUNTING LESSON 


45-17 


Don’t wonder about 
Accounting Courses 


Find out about this 

one #y trying it free © 
end for our 84- 

**How to Pesan peerage 

and the first lesson free of charge, 
INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 

A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept.30, 8411 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For Tender Skins 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal & Emollient 
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_ Less than two years later, Elliott, in re- 

lating how Tom Hyer had won the cham- 
pionship of America by flaxing out ‘‘ Yan- 
kee” Sullivan in eighteen minutes at Rock 


Creek, Maryland, dispatched from Balti- 


more to New York the first prize-fight mes- 
sage ever sent over Morse’s five-year-old 
magnetic telegraph. This epochal dispatch, 
plus other pugilistic intelligence, filled the 
entire front page next day. In April, 1860, 
The Herald's presses rumbled day and night 
for four days to provide an eager public 
with accounts of the ‘‘great international 
match” between the ‘‘Benecia Boy,’’ an 
American blacksmith’s helper, and Tom 
Sayers, an English bricklayer’s laborer, 
a landmark in ring history. Bennett did 
not send a representative from the home 
office, but economically clipt his report 
from English and American exchanges. 


IN A JAPANESE WRESTLING RING 


IKE huge pink frogs, crouching, the 
two fleshy, muscular men erept to- 
ward each other in the little ring. Their 
noses almost touched. Like two fighting 
eocks they watched each other, waiting 
foranopening. A false start, afresh taking 
of positions. Jeers from the spectators. 
After many false starts and an ever in- 
creasing flow of derision from the sidelines, 
the wrestlers decide that they must get to 
business. One sees his opening, grapples 
with his opponent. He turns the latter’s 
strength against himself, and over he goes. 
The Tokyo audience goes wild with 
enthusiasm, for it is Japan’s great national 
sport, Myron Zobel tells us in The World 
Traveler. The contests are held in Janu- 
ary and May, we learn, reading on: 


At these matches the huge champions, 
so unlike their fellow countrymen in brawn 
and stature, meet in a sand arena and 
grapple for a championship. 

If a single part of their bodies other than 
the soles of their feet touch the ground, 
they lose. If they are forced out of the 
tiny circle, they lose. It is game of skill 
and muscle. To turn the strength of an 
opponent against himself and force him to 
fall or crash through the ring by his own 
weight, that is the science of Japanese 
wrestling. Between the bouts, salt is 
scattered by the contestants to purify 
their blood and bring good fortune on their 
heads. 

What loins, groins, and bellies! What a 
spitting of water, blowing of noses, wiping 
of armpits, clapping of hands, and scatter- 
ing of salt. What a score of serio-comic 
starts and grapplings before they really 
come to grips. And then a matter of at 
most one minute! 

The old-style head-dress of Japan is 
worn, and with it glorious aprons of white 
and gold, to mark the champions of the ring. 
The referees are drest like Gilbert and 
Sullivan Mikados, and sing their announce- 
ments as tho they were musical-comedy 
parts. They carry silver fans as their 
staff of office, and those are passed on to 
the new referees after every two or three 
events. Betveen the matches little boys, 
with wide brooms made of thin twigs tied 
together, sweep off the circle of sand, sur- 
rounded by its little mounds of earth to 
mark its boundaries. 

The wrestlers approach the arena from 
the east and from the west, for that is the 
manner in which the two camps are divided, 


t 
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Add joyous days in 


Japan— Korea, too 


You go as you please 
Round the World under the 
advantages offered by this 
unique steamship service. 
Stop where you wish for as 
long as you like within the 
two-year limit of your ticket. 
Your fare, including meals 
and accommodations aboard 
ship, as low as $1250 Round 
the World. 


Every week a palatial 
President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila and thence 
on fortnightly schedules to 
Malaya, Ceylon—with easy 
access to India—Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York and 
via Havana and Panama to 
California, 

Every fortnight a similar 
Liner sails from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, they 
offer outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
world-famous cuisine. 

From New York to Cali- 
fornia a Round the World 
President Liner sails every 
fortnight via picturesque 
Havana and the Panama 
Canal. 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT 


“Perhaps you can spare the time to see JAPAN still 
more thoroughly ... the Inland Sea, a mirror of 
densest blue, splashed with carelessly flung islands, 
wantonly scratched here and there with a steamer’s 
wake. There is Hiroshima, for instance, modern in 
comforts yet pre-Perry in appearance and manner... 
Niyajima, with its sea-girt temple arch, its sailing boats 
and whispering pine forests... 


“At Shimoneseki you may wish to slip over to Korea, 
continental Japan, across battle-famous Tsushima 
Straits ... Korea, with its sacred male top-knots pro- 
tected from evil spirits by transparent ‘fly-trap’ hats, its 
men strutting forth from mere mud-brick hoyels in 
snowy white gowns... ancient Seoul... Korea, with its 
toiling bulls and cantankerous little stallions, its royal 
tombs, demon temples, Kongosan, or the ‘Diamond 
Mountains’. 


“You will do well not to miss Kiushu, Japan’s moun- 
tainous southern island, where Nature prepares hot 
baths for a multitude. You may care to drop on down 
to Formosa, Japan’s tropical 
memento of her war with 
China, producing most of the 
world’s camphor and famous 
for its fenced-in tribes of head 
hunters... And at length pho- 
tograph-forbidden Nagasaki, 
with its narrow streets and its 
makers of parasol hats, and 
many a hillside cottage that 
will carry your mind back to 
‘Madame Butterfly’.” 


Horny 4. Pome" 


World Traveler and Author of 
*‘A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD.”’ 
““WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA,”’ 
““EAsT OF SIAM.”’ 


HARRY A. FRANCK* 


STATE 8T., BOSTON, MASS.; I10 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL.; §14 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.3 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG.,SAN FRANCISCO; 1005 CONNECTI* 
CUT N. W., WASH., D.C. ; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; 
UNION TRUST ARCADE,CLEVELAND,OHIO ; 152 BROADWAY, 


PORTLAND, OREGON; 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, 
ITALY} II BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 BILLITER 
STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON; 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, 
WASH.; 909 GOVERNMENT ST., VICTORIA, B. C.3 517 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y.3 210 SO. SIXTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA; 177 


GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B. C.; YOKOHAMA, KOBS, 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, MANILA, 


Ten o’clock 
RE in the morn- 
ing at King’s Cross Station, 
London, isa thrilling moment 
...for the “Flying Scotsman” 
leaves for Edinburgh. 


Out of London town winds 
this famous train, through a 
delightful English country- 
side teeming with literary and 
historic tradition; through the 
Turner landscapes of Hert- 
fordshire and Bedfordshire; 
past the land of the Pilgrims, 
where the American nation 
was conceived; skirting the 
magic river Ouse; over the 
Yorkshire Moors and Dales; 
through York and Durham; 
and across the Scottish bor- 
der to the wild beauty of the 
Highlands. 


The “Flying Scotsman” tra- 
verses the charming Eastern 
counties of England...the 
Cathedral line. The pageantry 
of mediaeval and modern 
England glides by without... 
and within every innovation of 
the 2oth century. Louis XVI 
restaurant, barber shop, elec- 
tric cooking, retiring room 
for ladies. Every weekday 
from both London and Edin- 
burgh on the stroke of ten. 


Bn. 


Write for free illustrated booklet No. 46, 
describing the wonders of this fascinating trip 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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altho the members of the western camp of 
wrestlers are not necessarily men who 
come from the western portion of Japan 
any more than a baseball player on the 
New York Giants is an actual New Yorker. 

The wrestlers are naked except for a 
circlet of purple silk adorned with fringes, 
which girds up their loins. They crouch 
at the arena side, kicking their legs and 
flexing the muscles of their arms amidst the 
awe-struck admiration of the onlookers. 
They remind one of Mark Twain’s “‘jump- 
ing frog.’ Only, instead of buckshot, 
they are loaded with food and drink. 
Twelve bowls of rice and a half-dozen 
bottles of Kirin beer provide a light meal 
for a Japanese wrestler. 


Hight or ten false starts precede the 
actual coming to grips. The preliminaries 
“often last for a quarter of an hour, while 
the actual wrestling takes less than sixty 
seconds,’’ Mr. Zobel tells us, continuing: 


The audience hisses, claps and jeers when 
the false starts exceed half a dozen. Other- 
wise no limit might be put to the delays, 
for there are no rules to govern the number 
of times a Japanese wrestler may arise 
from a crouching position and proceed all 
over again to scatter salt. 

The salt itself is the Japanese symbol of 
good luck and purity. At the box office of 
every moving-picture theater there is a 
little heap of salt. The patrons rub their 
fingers in it as they buy their tickets. 
Perhaps it is thought to have a prophylac- 
tic value. And these huge wrestlers are 
superstitious people. The salt flies in 
showers at each bout. When the matches 
are over the sand of the arena is white. 

The four judges, who sit in the four 
corners of the ring, are old champions. 
Close matches are decided after a consulta- 
tion with them. The winner then crouches 
at the side of the ring and the referee waves 
over him his wand of office. 

Life-sized photographs of the champions 
of preceding years adorn the walls of the 
arena. 

During the nine days of the semi-annual 
wrestling matches at Tokyo, the national 
champion must meet and defeat every 
other wrestler who enters the lists. The 
events therefore gradually gain in interest 
until the ninth day, when chathpions are 
pitted against champions and partizan 
intensity is at its height. 

Then seats are almost unprocurable 
and the caution of the champions in 
actually coming to grips is something to 
thrill the hearts of conservative people. 
False starts are counted by the score 
instead of by the dozen. A single event 
will sometimes last for more than an hour, 
with the real punch and thrill all packed 
into the last thirty seconds. 

But a Japanese audience is seldom rest- 
less. It comes early and brings its lunch. 
Or individual bowls of steaming rice are 
served to the spectators from one of the 
many tea-houses in the vicinity, and their 
applause and jeers are intermingled with 
the eracking of chestnuts and munching 
of pickled vegetables. 

The Japanese admire the size and weight 
of their wrestlers in contrast to their own. 
Hats, pocketbooks, and fans are thrown 
into the ring as trophies for the favorite 
and afterward redeemed at the champion’s 
own particular scale of prices. 


ngland 
--- the best trip 
in Europe 


Step ashore at Southampton, right into 
the midst of centuries-old pageantry. A 
biscuit’s-throw away...the great New 
Forest, with its thousand year old oaks 
...hunting ground of Rufus Redbeard. 
Beaulieu Abbey built by the Infamous 
John, from whom the nobles squeezed 
the Great Charter. 

There’s a dewy freshness about the 
Thames Valley and there is an incompar- 
able charm about the entire countryside 
which blends ideally with the substan- 
tial hospitality of England. 

Thirty-fiveRound Tours have been spe- 
cially prepared for Americans. What best 
tosee, where to go, without wasting time. 

Guide No. 72, containing full information, 
gladly sent on request 
K. W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 


and 


SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 


THREE EXCEPTIONAL SUMMER TOURS 


tt ttry, 


SPAIN-MEXICO 


Mexico, $875 up 
Including Havana, Pan- 


Spain, $1875 up 


2 Including Seville, Gran- 
ama Canal, Costa Rica ada, Madrid, Paris— 
—July 10 to Aug. 20. July 16 to Sept. 4. 


Annual Summer Tour to South America, 
50 up 


Panama Canal, Lake Titicaca, Peru, Chili, Trip 
over Andes, Argentina, Brazil—July 4 to Aug. 27 
or Sept. 9. Independent All-Inclusive Tours to 
South America arranged at any time. 


Consult your local agent or write for Booklet ‘D’’ 


ENCE TOURIST CoO., Inc. 


“Leaders tn South American Travel” 
331 Madison Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 99 
Gardens, Suburbanites, Truckers, ay 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. on 
American Farm Machine Co. (a 
1010-33rd Av.S.B., Minneapolis, Minn WO 


“(EEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
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Tedious treatments unnecessary 
- if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 
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HOW POLO “CATCHES ON” IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JOLO, that sport of kings and the rich, 
is going democratic. For the first 
time since Oriental potentates pursued a 
wooden ball on the plains, centuries ago, 
this diversion is being brought within the 
range of the man of more moderate means. 
The colleges and the United States Gov- 
ernment are responsible, according to 
Albion Topeliffe Sawyer in College Hwmor. 
He offers a survey, from which we quote 
briefly, of what is actually being done in 
intercollegiate polo, and his picture may 
be a surprize to many who think of foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and track as 
almost the only college sports. College 
polo is not confined to the large eastern 
universities, but has obtained a firm foot- 
hold all over the country. Reading on: 


Polo has been played at a few American 
colleges and universities for ten years or 
more, but the game owes its recent rapid 
growth to the establishment of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps units which are 
maintained at schools all over the country. 
The War Department furnishes to each 
unit an average of twenty or thirty riding 
horses, including horse equipment, and 
because of this fact it was possible for the 
regular Army officers sent as instructors 
to these units after the war to start polo as a 
means of interesting undergraduates in 
military work and especially in riding. 

Most of the college polo in the East is 
played indoors. The season is too short to 
ride on turf as much as can be done on the 
West Coast. There are six college and 
university teams along the Atlantic Coast. 
Norwich University, a cavalry school at 
Northfield, Vermont, has been playing 
the game for several years. Coached by 
Col. Frank B. Edwards, U. S. Ret’d, 
Norwich has about a dozen players on the 
squad, of which the first string is composed 
of Roger Clapp, Leo Guibault, and Reggie 
Ellis. Polo is played informally at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
there being no facilities, but the players 
must be complimented on their excellent 
progress. The other five colleges in the 
East—Harvard, West Point, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Pennsylvania Military College— 
are the sole members of the Intercollegiate 
Polo Association. 

In the Middle West there are six more 
colleges playing the game: Ohio State 
University, Iowa State College, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the University of 
Arizona, the University of Oklahoma, and 
the New Mexico Military Institute. Iowa 
State is one of the youngsters in polo and 
has progressed as far as getting six good 
ponies. Maj. Philip W. Booker, F. A., 
is coach and hopes to have the game soon 
on an established basis. 

Ohio State, at Columbus, is in a some- 
what better position, and with Maj. Alex- 
ander C. Sullivan, F.A., as coach, has 
organized six teams of six players each. 
Their first team players this year were N. 
P. Zink, M. Gaunder, T. Baron at No. 1; 
A. C. Caldwell, D. J. Rice, No. 2; E. P. 
Schmink, A. Liming, D. Burtt, No. 3; and 
at back, W. R. Hodges, C. M. Poston, and 
R. Kuivenen. Polo at the Buckeye insti- 
tution is in much better condition than at 
many other schools owing to their excellent 
facilities. They have a full-sized boarded 
turf field for outdoor play, a elub of fifty 


supporting members of whom thirty play 
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Plan now for a 
cy healthful happy 


vacation in 


Maine 


Maine is justly famed for her rugged seacoast, sandy 
beaches, mountains, lakes and unspoiled woods—for warm 
summer days and cool nights for sound sleep. Now is the 
time to plan a Maine vacation. 

There is much of historical interest as well as natural 
beauty in Maine. On your way to Maine, you can visit the 
other New England States and, if you like, go on through 
the beautiful Maritime Provinces of Canada. 

You'll find every outdoor sport in Maine. Fashionable 
resorts, on the coast and inland, hotels, camps, cottages 
and hospitable farm homes provide accommodations to fit 
any vacation budget. Your health and energy will be 
renewed in the pure Maine air laden with the odor of 
pines and the salt sea. 

Maine’s location permits convenient through train service 
with sleeping, dining, parlor cars and coaches, serving the 
entire State from New England, the Atlantic seaboard and 
the West, as well as from Eastern Canada. Maine’s 
motor highways are excellent—$80,000,000 has been spent 
on them in the last few years. Mail the coupon today. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 10 Longfellow Square, Portland, Me. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet, giving all informa- 
tion on Maine vacations. 
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MAINE IS ‘‘THE OPPORTUNITY STATE’? FOR AGRICULTURE 
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Don’t see Paris and 


go home this year 
...see France! 


What would you know of America...if you’d 
only seen New York?.... By train... by auto- 
bus...this year, see France!... Take the route 
des Vosges, cool even in summer... forests, 
sky-high pastures, snowpeaks on the horizon 
....Or the route de Jura...gorges, cascades, 
tree-covered plateaus with vineyards smiling 
on the western slopes....Travel through Brit- 
tany...witness a pardon, understand the sea 
....Slip down the Loire Valley and recreate 
the splendor of Old France from those mag- 
nificent chateaux.... Make the rounds of the 
smart “cures” in Auvergne and know the 
secret of the chic Parisienne’s verve.... Visit 
the Gorges du Tarn...grottoes and rivers un- 
derground, the thrilling passage on a rush- 
ing stream between colossal cannon walls.... 
Cross the Alps, Napoleon-wise...passes, lost 
villages, stupendous glimpses valley-ward, 
lone churches, set so high their spires touch 
heaven.... Take the Pyrenees in your stride 
...glaciers and peaks, aerial resorts of super- 
smartness all year ’round....Skirt the Medi- 
terranean, flitting from one gay beach to the 
~yext along the Grande or the Petite Corniche 

..or on to Corsica in the blue Mediterranean. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


the game, fifty ponies and a polo cage for 
stick-and-ball practise. 

Moving down to Norman, Oklahoma, 
we find the University of Oklahoma well 
situated with Ponea City, an active polo 
center, on one hand, and the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill on the other. Lieut. 
Robert H. Knappe, F.A., coach, has a 
squad of thirty players, twenty-five ‘‘top 
ponies” and two playing fields. Facilities 
at the University of Missouri are more 
limited, for they have a poor field and few 
suitable mounts and—in this they are not 
at all alone—they are hampered by insuffi- 
cient funds. 


Climate makes a huge difference in 
sports, which is one reason why a great 
deal is to be expected from colleges located 
near the South, and especially those on the 
Pacifie Coast, the writer reminds us as we 
read on: 


The University of Arizona and the New 
Mexico Military Institute are in better 
position to get into West Coast tourna- 
ments than are the others named. New 
Mexico is at Roswell, not a great way from 
El Paso, Texas, famed for its winter 
climate and ‘‘desert rains,’ and Capt. 
C. J. Wilder, Cavalry, is on his fourth year 
of coaching their polo squad. Captain 
Wilder has a unique method of training his 
beginners; they go at the rudiments dis- 
mounted, with short mallets and indoor 
balls, leaving the fundamentals to the 
varsity squad. They have two rezulation 
fields, and all their playing is outdoors, 
with a season from September to June. 
Their forty playing ponies are mostly local 
products, the breeding of grade thorough- 
breds having become a matter of consider- 
able interest in the Southwest. Being a 
private school, New Mexico has a very 
different polo story to tell from the State 
universities, and has had an interesting 
career. Two of the boys on the squad, 
Lewis Brown and Harry Wilson, are sons of 
Army officers and have played against the 
British in some of the Internationals; and 
another, Thomas Thompson, only fourteen 
years old, has played three years with a 
Ponea City team in. Oklahoma. 

Oregon State College has had a polo team 
for the past eight years. The ponies are 
R. O. T. C. mounts and the squad is com- 
posed of forty men. Letter men of 1928 
were Harvey Dick, Preston Varney, John 
Hardie, William MeGinnis, and Wellington 
Gault. 


Turning back Hast again we come to the 
old rivalry between Harvard and Yale. 
Rivals in football, baseball, and rowing, 
now they have taken up the battle on 
horseback. Quoting further: 


Yale got the Jump on Harvard at polo 
and has held it pretty well but is lable to 
lose this year. The intercollegiate indoor 
championship was won in New York last 
winter by a trio from Penn Military, a 
private school at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
having a R. O. T. C. cavalry unit. Yale, 
despite the loss of Frederick Winston 


Churchill Guest, sueceeded in retaining’ 


the outdoor title. 

It is my private opinion that the stars of 
high-goal polo of the future are coming ont 
of the college ranks. I mean that our Inter- 
nationalists will have been trained in the 


Visit the Emerald 
Isle this year 


Ireland is a land of delightful sur- 
prises. The further you go into this 
land of whitewashed cabins and red- 
cloaked colleens, the more strongly 
you feel that you are in a different 
world. Whether you visit the gro- 
tesque pillars of the Giant’s Causeway 
in the North, or travel south to kiss 
the Blarney Stone, or wander by the 
shores of Killarney’s lovely lakes, 
you will find Ireland full of a magic 
charm that is all its own. 


Ireland is only 9 hours’ journey away 
from London by the fast trains and 
boats of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway. There is choice of 


three routes. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. A73), 
London Midland and Scottish Rly. of Great Britain, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or from any LMS 
agent, Thos. Cook & Son, or the American Express Inc. 


DRAFTING—ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE—ELECTRICITY 


Chicage 
26th yr. 2-yr. diploma,3-yr. B.S. Degrees 
short courses. Enter any time. Earn 
while learning. Graduates everywhere. 


Athletics. Free 80-page ‘‘Blue Book’’ 
Dept. D-92, Chicago Tech. Bldg., 
118 East 26th Street, CHICAGO. 


-LETTERHEADS EMeseste8 
. : Li EMBOSSED 
For Corporations, AS LOW AS 
Manufacturers, Private Firms 
and Professiona! Men. PER 

GenuineEngraved and Embossed Letter- THOUSAND 
heads are dignified and impress people. Cost little if any more 
when ordered at our new low prices, so why use the ordinary 
pias ? Rend oder for free pomples, cote and complete price 
St. ation. ine quality, absolutel aranteed, 
THE CATHEDRAL OF ENGKA ( 
10 Langenberg Bldg. BAY, ENG INC. 


WOMEN LIKE IT! 


This new Reading Guide, ‘‘My Books,” 
is not an ordinary book catalog. It 
} gives short synopses of 359 books—the sort in- 
jj tellizent womenlike to read. Covers every field 
Ay of thought: Art, Culture, Fiction, Religion, 
ij the Home, Nature, etc. Also Reference Rooks, 
| Gift Books, and books in lighter vein. A help 
ij in Literary Society or Club work. 
A Write for your copy today— FREE 
Let us save you money on any book in print. 


Co., Dept. 1-D, 25 Dominick St., NewYork 


The Jeffersonian 
Cyclopedia 


Edited by John P. Foley 


Gives you simply, fully, clearly, accurately, in one 
complete volume, in Jefferson’s own words, all of his 
principles and views on government, politics, law, 
finance, science, art, religious freedom, morals, etc. 
The 9,228 quotations are alphabetically arranged, 
indexed, cross-referenced and the source indicated, 
Included are rare illustrations and Jeffersonian papers 
of historical interest, including Fis own story of how 
he wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

“*The sage of Monticello’ was the foremost ex- 
pounder of the rights of man. His noblest thoughts 
and most convincing arguments will be found in this 
volume.’’—The Baltimore Sun. 

8vo. 1,031 pages. to illustrations. Cloth, SOs 
Sheep, $10.00. Half Morocco, $12.50. Full Pees 
$15.00. Postage 32¢ extra. : 

At all Bookstores, or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


game during their undergraduate days. 
Winston Guest is the first of the new crop. 
Nine-tenths of his polo was learned in his 
four years at Yale under Army officer 
coaches, despite the fact that his father, an 
English officer, Capt. the Honorable F. C. 
Guest, is a noted player in the London 
season. Yale has since had good teams, 
but has produced no player of caliber equal 
to that of young Guest. It has been re- 
markable for an epidemic of excellent 
players from the Baldwin family of the 
Middle West and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Of the Eastern colleges, West Point, 
Yale, and Princeton are provided with the 
best polo facilities. West Point, coached 
by Capt. Charles Gerhardt, has the largest 
existing covered riding hall and is now 
completing an excellent outdoor field with 
clubhouse. Yale has a good armory for its 
R. O. T. C. unit where indoor polo games 
are played, and last summer christened 
its new $100,000 Phipps Field not far from 
the Yale Bowl. Incidentally, the biggest 
uproar in polo circles sinee the retirement 
of Watson Webb and Devereux Milburn 
occurred at the first football game in the 
Bowl last fall, when members of the polo 
squad going to the game found their beau- 
tiful new field being used as a parking 
space for automobiles of the football crowd. 

An early attempt to organize intercol- 
legiate polo was doomed to failure by an 
accident. It was in the college year of 
1903-04 that teams were organized at 
Princeton and Yale for what is thought to 
have been the first intercollegiate game of 
polo ever played. In that game, at Van 
Courtlandt Park; New York, one of the 
contestants was killed. The tragic event 
meant the end of intercollegiate polo, at 
least temporarily. 


WHEN LEG-BALANCE MEANS SUCCESS 


HE ball player had plenty of nerve. 

But he had, also, the old habit of step- 
ping away from the ball as he swung. ‘‘I 
ean’t get him to step into the ball as it 
comes up,’ complained his manager. 
“He says he isn’t*afraid of getting hit; but 
I can’t figure any other reason.”’ Yet after 
watching this batter for a short while, one 
could see the answer. It was all a matter of 
incorrect balance. He kept most of his 
weight on his left foot and his left leg. 
The weight was too far forward when he 
started to hit. There were only two things 
he could do then. One was to fall forward 
on his face and the other was to shift his 
left foot back and out. ‘Try to step for- 
ward on your left foot with your weight on 
the left foot and see what happens,” sug- 
gests Grantland Rice, discussing in Collier’ s 
the need of proper balance for athletes, 
and continuing: 


Only a short while ago Paul Berlenbach 
was king of the light heavyweights, and 
more than willing to take them all on every 
other week. He was taking his share of 
punishment, but the battering wasn’t 
exceptionally rough. Then at the age of 
twenty-six, when he should have been at 
the peak of his prime, he collapsed as sud- 
denly as a toy balloon dropt on a pin point. 
He was supposed to be punch drunk, but 
there was another reason. 

Berlenbach, one of the gamest of all the 
crowd, had been afflicted with bad ears 
most of his life. Partial deafness had been 
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Ride with more comfort 
on the BIG NORWALK 


Why do people with “all the money in 
the world” equip their cars with the 
Big Norwalk? Why do people with a 
“fixed budget” do the same thing? 


COMFORT 


Comfort to mind and body—thanks to 
the big air chamber. Comfort to mind 


and pocketbook —thanks to the big 


mileage. 

The Big Norwalk turns bumpy roads 
into “velvet carpet.” The rubber’s 
there! Quality rubber, quality fabric, 
quality making. What more can be 
said about a tire—except the type of 
“service” you naturally expect from a 
Norwalk dealer? 


Norwalk dealers are as particular 
about “proper sizing,’ ’ wheel align- 
ment and correct air pressure as they 
are about the right make of tire! 


Write us for name of nearest Norwalk dealer. 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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THE NORWALK 


Gold Standard 


New—and RUBBER 
LINED! The season’s 
sensation in motor- 
dom. Be sure you ask 
to see this de luxe tire 
with the red rubber 
lining. 
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| Like a“BUILT-IN' 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


YOU WANT 


What these experienced 
travelers and ship surgeons 
have to say about Eskay’s 
Tablets for Seasickness 
should convince you more 
than any mere claims that 


Seasickness 
CAN be prevented 


and relieved 


A Cincinnati physician writes in behalf 
of his wife this letter of sincere praise 
for Eskay’s Tablets: 


*““My wife has always suffered from sea- 
sickness as long as she was on the water 
and was so sensitive she could not view 
a motion picture of water in motion 
without being nauseated. She took two 
tablets one hour before the boat sailed 
from Miami for Havana and two more 
two hours later. There has been a high 
wind all day and while by no means a 
storm, the waves are quite high. For 
the first hour she was conscious of the 
motion and expected to be sick but 
when the bugle blew for dinner she was 
teady and did it justice. Now, one 
hour later, she is still O. K.” 

A ship’s surgeon reports: *‘Had five 
cases confined to berth and nauseated. 
Gave Eskay’s Tablets from Noon to 
4P.M. All recovered completely and 
ate dinner in saloon at 7 P. M.” 


Seasle 
easickness 


are the result of research in one of 
America’s leading medical schools and 
are made by Smith, Kline & French 
Co. of Philadelphia, who have had 
almost ninety years’ experience in the 
pharmaceutical business. The Tablets 
are pleasant to take, contain no nar- 
cctics, have no unpleasant after-effects. 
The best time to take Eskay’s Tablets 
is before you go aboard, but even if 
delayed until nausea starts, quick relief 
may be counted upon in most cases. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 2428 Whitehall Bldg., 
17 Battery Place BOWling Green 0507 


coor 
| SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
115 No. 5th St., Dept. D, Philadelphia, Pa 
| Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me | 
postpaid package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets 
| for Seasickness. 
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cured for some years, but later another form 
of ear trouble developed and an operation 
was necessary. 

It so happens that the ears have two jobs 
to handle. One is to provide hearing. The 
other to provide balance. 

The necessary operation on one of Ber- 
lenbach’s ears left him floundering. 

A little while later on, I happened to be 
watching Babe Ruth and Hornsby. Here 
are two masters of balance. Being a left- 
handed hitter, Ruth lets his weight flow 
back to the left foot before he starts the 
big clout. He is then in position to step 
into the ball with his weight moving for- 
ward to the right foot. Hornsby lets his 
weight swing back to the right foot before 
he starts the bat forward, and he is then all 
set to step into one with the weight natu- 
rally shifting to the left foot as he swings. 

Stepping away from the ball is a com- 
mon baseball fault. But quite often it has 
nothing to do with lack of nerve at the plate. 
It is caused by an incorrect disposition of 
the weight through the swing. The hitter 
who keeps his weight too far forward just 
as he starts to swing has no chance to be 
a good hitter. He has no chance to step 
into the ball as he should do. 

This matter of foot and body balance 
has even greater effect upon the golf swing. 
Any number of golfers will tell you they 
ean’t keep from falling back as they hit 
the ball. The reason is simple enough. 
If the weight is on the left foot at the top 

_of the swing it. must either come back to 
the right foot at the finish-or the golfer 
must take a nose dive and land on his 
clammy forehead. 

“The important thing,’ says Bobby 
Jones, one of the keenest of all the diag- 
nosticians, ‘‘is that all motion of body, arms 
and club is in the direction of the ball, and 
no part of the mechanism of the swing re- 
mains in position to oppose the power of 
the whole. That, to my mind, is the secret 
of a rhythmic swing.” 


Mr. Rice asked Jack Dempsey what he 
considered the secret of balancein punching. 
Said the former champion: 


“Tf I am punching with my left hand” 
(his best punch), ‘“‘my weight is back on 
my left foot as I start the wallop,’ he said. 
“Tf my weight is on my right foot I can 
punch with the right haad, but not the left. 
The weight must be back of the punch and 
then go with it. You can’t have your 
weight ahead of the sock and have any 
steam left. I know a lot of them do and 
that is one of the reasons why there are so 
few hard punchers. They have the phys- 
ical make-up, they are big enough and 
strong enough, but most of them don’t 
know anythiag about foot balance or body 
balance. They don’t know how to use their 
weight in the right way. 

“Carpentier had one dangerous punch 
where he seemed to jump forward, almost 
leaving his feet as he threw a right hand 
at an opponent’s chin. He could never 
have gotten any steam into the blow if his 
weight had not been balanced back of the 
leap or jump.” 

Watching Tilden, you will always see 
him perfectly balanced for any return that 
he ean reach. 

This may not be true of certain desper- 
ate recoveries where he must hit from any 
position he may happen to hold at the 
half-second of time, But if there is any 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


On Approval — Direct to User - 
Est, 1899—Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


A most desirable and economical bookcase for 
home and office. Being sectional it is never too 
large or too small. Youcan start with as little as 
a single section case (or only enough sections to 
house your present books )and later add indefin- 
itely as your FUTURE need grows. It is flexi- | 
bie and portable. Made in sections of different 
sizes it will fit into odd spaces, nexta fireplace, 
around a corner, under a window, etc. Can be 
had in simple design, without glass doors, in 
white lacquer, resembling built-in type of 
bookecase—and unfinished for home painting 
and lacquering in colors to suit taste—or in 
more ornate, period designs in Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Quartered Oak or various finishes, 

Price of a three section case with top and 
base, no doors, unfinished (in style shown above) 
$12.00. In White or Cream Lacquer, Japan Red 
or Jade Green, $15.90. Can be had with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors and in other styles and finishes at cor- 
respondinegly low prices. Shipped direct from 
factory,ON APPROVAL atabig saving TO YOU, 
with assurance you can duplicate your sections 
in the future. Write for new catalog No.30. 


The C, J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 180 West 42nd St. 
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inside of two years. Prepares for entrance to college, business 
and leading professions. This and Thirty-six other practica 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-452, Drexel Ave, & 58thSt. ©AS 1923 CHICAGO 


PRICE aae 
Underwood, Remington, Royal, etc. 
14 


All late models, completely rebuilt 
brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 
years. Send no money—big free catalog 
7 shows actual machines in full colors. Get DAY 
our direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trial offer. 


International Typewriter Ex. 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 424, Chicago, Ill; 


The New Industrial Revolution 


By W. Jett Lauck, FormerProfessor of 
and Wages Economics and Politics, Washington and 
Lee University ; Secretary Former National War Labor Board. 


A business-like study of the radical changes in Amer- 
ican theory and practice which have come in since 
the World War and created the present era of pros- 
perity. It brings to light the revolutionary changes 
in the fundamental attitude of industrial leaders, 
capitalists, students, publicists and members of 
adjustment agencies toward wage principles and 
standards. It gives the sanctions for changes developed through 
judicial or official agencies, states the extent to which the new 
productivity principle of wage determination has been applied 
and analyzes-the results. The only book on the subject published. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 317 pp. $2.50; by mail, $2.64. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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possible chance you will see Tilden coming 


up with his weight back on the right leg as 
he swings his racket so that his body mo- 
tion can go forward with the forward blow. 

This matter of balance to many thou- 
sands or millions now playing some game 
may seem to be an unimportant detail. 
It is one of the most important of all the 
fundamentals governing form. Without 
it there can be no correct form, nor any- 
thing approaching it. Body weight must 
work in harmony with hands and arms, 
with bat, club, racket or fist, or else the 
body is working against them. 

This incorrect action not only wrecks 
any chance of desired results, but it also 
brings on fatigue and tension and a com- 
plete weariness of worn-out nerves. It 
means the player is working against him- 
self even harder than he is working against 
his opponent. 

Let him or let her develop the habit of 
keeping the weight back so that it may 
move forward with the action of the for- 
ward blow. 


Flounces on the Flyer.—On this trip the 
erack express had been far from living up 
to its reputation. First it would go. for- 
ward fifty yards or so, then back, then 
stand still, puffing uncertainly, and then 
begin the same thing all over again. At 
last one of the travelers lost his patience 
and summoned the porter. 

“What’s the matter with this train?” 
he exploded. ‘‘Backin up and jerking 
forward in this awful way.” 

“Tt’s quite all right, sir,’ the porter 
assured him in that soothing way that 
porters have. “I think the engineer is 
teaching his wife to drive.’’-—American 
Legion Monthly. 
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Select the shampoo your hair needs 


Acute cases of dryness, oiliness and dandruff need a doc- 
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Her hair is dry 
She should use 
Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


Like all Packer soaps, this shampoo is a vegetable 
oil soap . . . in addition, it contains a rich, sooth- 
ing emollient (and nothing to dry the scalp). Dry 
scalps will never feel a stinging sensation when 
they use this special shampoo. Leaves your hair 
soft and silky to the touch—more manageable— 
and delicately perfumed. 


Her hair is oily 
She should use 
Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


If you have the kind of hair that loses its fluffi- 
ness shortly after shampooing, use Packer’s Pine 
Tar Shampoo. This preparation is tonic and 
mildly astringent . . . approved by dermatologists. 
It leaves the hair fluffy, with a natural sparkle. 
Use it every four or five days at first; later, every 
week or ten days may be enough. 


He has dandruff 
He should use 
Packer’s Tar Soap 


the soap that made pine tar famous for 
shampooing. Pine tar is antiseptic, healing, with 
properties valuable in the treatment of dandruff. 
For almost 60 years dermatologists have endorsed 
Packer's Tar Soap for skin and scalp. For 
noticeable dandruff use Packer’s Tar Soap every 
few days until improvement begins. 


LISTEN IN! 


Miss Jean Carroll dis- 


cusses hair health and 


tor’s care. But nearly all scalps tend to be dry or oily, and hair beauty over the 
many are mildly affected with dandruff. Now—each type Columbia Broadcasting 


+ of scalp can have the special shampoo which meets its 


System’s Radio Home 
Bazar hour: every Friday 


particular needs. The coupon is for your convenience. aig whoa kitereen crane 
The regular size of each shampoo is for sale at your drug ard Time (11:00 a. m. 


or department store, 


Central Time). 


be 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 4-D, 101 West Thirty-First Street, New York, N. Y. 


Check here if you wish 28-page book on 
hair health—Free. 


T enclose ... cents. Send sample of 


1 Packer’s Tar Soap........ 10e 
O Packer’s Olive Oil Shampovu 10c 
O Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 10c 
PSeuOriall SG. ORI Sa Mat 25e 


(check sample desired) 
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THE MODERN 
WINDOW SCREENS 
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Sp YING no 
~ = |WINDOW SCREENS 


| /to rehang— 


Just roll 
them down r 
—that’s all 


A section through guide 
showing lug insely- 
edge of screen wire 

AC 


by RRINE. 

non-sagging " fearure 
found only in Rol 
screens 


Rolscreens are the modern develop- 
ment of window screens,— convenient, 
practical, durable and harmoniously 
beautiful, all metal construction. 
Installed, Rolscreens offer permanent 
satisfaction. No bulky frames and 
the special non-rust electro-plated 
“AluminA” wire is scarcely visible. 


Note:The clectro-plared 
“AluminA” sc 


Woven Co our Own 
specification. 


Not only are Rolscreens inconspicuous, but 
they require no attention or labor season 
after season. Thousands of homes through- 
out the world are fully equipped with these 
window screens of good taste and prac 
tical convenience, 


Write for illustrated 
booklet for more 
about Rolscreens 


You will want Rolscreens sooner or later, 
Let us send you an illustrated Rolscreen 
booklet, 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
247 Main Street, Pella, lowa 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


toinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
_ Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv. to show desire and mailto 
319 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


CCOUNTING 


the profession that pays 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
prepare you from ground up. Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B. 
Caotenholz, A.M., C.P.A., assisted 
by staff of C.P. A.’s. Low cost— 
easy terms. Write now for valu- 
able 64-page book free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 452-H Chicago, Ill. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


FACSIMILE TRANSMISSION 
ACSIMILE transmission and reception 
of messages, both by radio and tele- 

graph, are growing in this country and 
abroad, we are told by S. R. Winters in 
the New York Sun’s Radio Section. The 
two telegraph companies in the United 
States are sending and receiving telegrams 


in photographie form, and the Navy De- | 


partment is employing facsimile radio 
service between shore and ship stations. 
The errors common to the transmission of 
messages by dots, dashes and spaces are 
hastening an era in which the body of the 
message is not only authentic but the signa- 
ture is a faithful duplicate. He goes on: 


While facsimile telegraphic transmission 
of handwriting, documents, designs and 
even photographs was introduced in France 
as long ago as 1924, this system of com- 
munication has received added impetus 
recently by virtue of the application of the 
photoelectric cells to the transmitting 
apparatus. Formerly the French fac- 
simile system—designated as ‘‘Belino- 
grams’’ in honor of Belin, the inventor— 
required the use of a special ink in the 
preparation. Now, however, by the use of 
a light-sensitive cell, similar to that em- 
ployed in radio vision, facsimile messages 
in ordinary ink or even with a pencil may 
be successfully sent and received. 

“The Government Telezraph Adminis- 
tration,’ Trade Commissioner Louis Hall 
of Paris informs the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, ‘‘has evidenced its desire to 
encourage and cooperate with the inventor 
by recent installations of the latter’s im- 
proved devices in both Lyons and Mar- 
seilles. The new service has been in suc- 
cessful operation between Paris, Lyons, 
and Marseilles for the last two weeks. 
‘Belinograms’ can be written and deposited 
at branch post-offices in each of these 
cities for transmission to either of the 
other two, the messages being transmitted 
by porter or pneumatic tube to the central 
sending station.”’ 

The newly modified ‘‘telautographic”’ 
system, as it is called in France, by virtue 
of its inclusion of the wonder-working 
photoelectric cell, represents a vast im- 
provement from a commercial view-point 
—in that two facsimile messages or sketches 
may be sent simultaneously over the same 
telegraph line. This, of course, doubles 
the capacity of the service. The cost of 
these facsimile communications in France 
is gaged in accordance with specially pre- 
pared blanks, each of which is divided into 
three equal sections. 

The facsimile system of communication 
lends itself to the transmission of messages, 
designs, sketches and other forms of intelli- 
gence not hitherto possible by radio or wire. 
Ching Lee Sam, for instance, may now 
send and receive by radio or telegraph 
Chinese laundry marks. Several years ago 
C. Francis Jenkins demonstrated the possi- 
bility of transmitting and receiving Chinese 
seript by radio. Now the radio and tele- 
graph services in the United States and 
France have inaugurated systems for the 
communication of facsimile characters. 
This means that a radiogram or telegram 
thus sent, whether that of Chinese script 
or an ordinary English-worded message, is 
received in photographic form. 
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If You 
Didn’t Wear Shoes 


ANY of the foot troubles would 

not exist. Tight shoes, shoes that 
pinch or cause friction to the feet are the 
reason for corns, bunions and calluses. 


Much needless suffering can be prevent- 
ed by shaking Allen’s Foot=Easeinto 
the shoes every morning. This antisep- 
tic, soothing powder takes the pain out 
of tired, sore, smarting, perspiring feet, 
takes the friction from the shoes and 
makes walking or dancing a delight. 


Always use it for dancing and to “break 
in” new or tight shoes. Buy a package 
today and enjoy real foot comfort. For 
Free trial package and a Foot=Ease 
Walking Doll address, Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Allen’s 
Foot-Ease 


DRUGGISTS 
Most gorgeous, White, Cream, 
250 brilliant, beauti- 
ful assortment 


Buff, Yellow, 
GLADIOLUS 


Orange, Apri- 
cot, Shell Pink 


ve ~e@ Lilac Pink, 

Every color and & Deep Pink 

25C shade imaginable _“% : Rose, Laven- 
including many * - x» #3 der, Scarlet, 

choice kinds not usually i 4 Crimson, Ma- 
offered at a low price. 250 -/ roon, Purple, 


small bulbs (bulblets) for 
only 25c, 1250 for $1.00, 


Mottled, Var- 
iegated and 


postpaid. ca Suffused. 
BURGESS SEED a 
3586.M., _ Galesburg, CATALOG 
Michigan. FREE 


$50 Worth of meee 


istory, Fiction, Travel. Religion, for 


Economies, Literature, Biography, 

Pcetry, Nature, Juvenile, etc., 

from leading publishers. Brand new, in perfect condition. 
Sounds impossible; but we guarantee satisfaction or 
money back. Write today and we will tell you now 
we do it and send valuable bargain book list FREE. 
Missouri Store Co., Book Dept A, Columbia, Mo. 


Civilized Man’s 
Stubbornest Ailment 


Medical science’s recent discoveries about 
constipation are described in an English 
version of Dr. Ismar Boas’ new book, 
“Habitual Constipation—Its Causes, 
Prevention and Ra- 
tional Treatment.’’ Dr. Boasis an eminent 
German authority on intestinal diseases and 
the translation of his book into’ plain, non- 
technical English by Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, 
former editor of the Medical Record, supplies 
a mass of fresh information for medical men 
as well as the public on the modern methods 
used for treating constipation successfully. 299 
pages. 12mo, cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Consequences, 


TORTURES of HAY FEVER! 


If you are a sufferer, lose no time in getting Dr. 
Wm. C. Hollopeter’s helpful book, 


HAY FEVER 


its Prevention and Cure 


Newly revised edition. Explains the best practise 
of the day in treating Hay Fever, and gives much 
recently discovered information about this baffling 
disease. In securing the relief afforded by the System 
of Treatment described in this book, it is advisable to 
begin some time before the hay fever season sets in. 
Dr. Hollopeter is a recognized authority on Hay 
Fever and his book will be of interest to physicians 
as well as their patients. 424 pages. 


t2mo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE COVER 


QUAINT old gentleman stole up 
behind an American girl artist who 
had set up her easel in a little twisting 
street in Venice. She was painting away 
for dear life, in haste to transfer a rounded 
impression of the colorful scene to her 
eanvas before the light should change. 
As the old gentleman came to a standstill 
and peered over her shoulder at her glow- 
ing work, he uttered an exclamation of 
delight, and began calling the passers-by 
right and left to come and see the young 
woman’s wonderful picture. While she 
stuck desperately at her task, her new 
admirer delivered a lecture on the ex- 
eellence of her painting, the particular 
qualities of which he pointed out to an 
increasing audience. And, when, at last, 
the fading light of evening compelled her 
to quit work, she found herself escorted 
back to her hotel by a friendly and ap- 
plauding crowd. Such, according to the 
New York Sun, was one of the European 
experiences of Miss Reya Jackman, of 
Chicago, the artist of our cover this week. 
Dipping further into The Sun’s account, we 
learn that: 


It hadn’t been such a short while previ- 
ous that she had been a private secretary 
with a Chieago business firm, studying art 
surreptitiously at night and working Sun- 
days over her canvases. Finally, by dint of 
a long-hoarded savings account and a soul 
that knew no fear of European train 
schedules and Parisian taxicabs, she sailed 
to live the life of a journeyman artist 
abroad. 

She arrived in Paris and enrolled in an 
art academy. She went to the Dome and 
haunted the art galleries. She studied 
Parisian “‘types” with might and main— 
and then set out to the little, out-of- 
the-way French towns, and the Brittany 
fishing villages. 


In a word, the Chicago girl followed the 
path of many a young painter, but with 
somewhat uncommon success, we learn, 
for after her return to America she won 
high praise for an exhibition of her work in 
New York— 


Pictures of the women flax carters of 
Anticoli, pictures of Brittany girls drest 
in festival garb, studies of old, weather- 
beaten. sailors of the Brittany coast—the 
trophies of her adventurous picture-hunting 
expedition abroad. 

“Do not think it is easy for a girl artist 
to go abroad and paint at will as aman can,” 
said Miss Jackman. ‘‘There are places, 
certain views, as inaccessible to her as 
amen’s club. If you should go out on the 
Grand Canal in the evening alone to sketch, 
the gondola traffic would snarl itself up worse 
than Times Square traffic at theater time. 
If you go into a hotel alone to dine you will 
be figured out by the townsfolk as some 
lonely, tragic figure, victim perhaps of 
a sad love affair, taking up painting to 
forget. 

‘‘And my name, Reva Jackman, caused 
not a few amusing incidents. I was con- 
stantly being paged as ‘Rev. A. Jackman’ 
and not a few times when I arrived at a 
little hotel the clerk would bow and mur- 
mur regretfully, ‘Sorry, mademoiselle, 
but we have a room reserved only for a min- 


ister, Rev. Jackman.’ 
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EE Oe 
Per John Gilbert 


Celebrated Screen Stat 


“Motion picture actors are 
under a great strain—they need 
the comforting qualities of a 
good cigarette. That is why most 
of us smoke Lucky Strike. The 
marvelous toasted flavor of 
Luckiés brings complete enjoy- 
ment and relaxation but does 
not hurt the throat or wind. I 
am strong for Luckies—they are 
the ‘stars’ of the cigarette picture. 
I would rather have a Lucky 
after a meal than rich pastries 
or desserts.”’ 


JOHN GILBERT 


The modern common sense way 
—reach for a Lucky instead of 
a fattening sweet. Everyone is 
doing it—men keep healthy and 
fit, women retain a trim figure. 
Lucky Strike, the finest tobac- 


cos, skilfully blended, then John 


Gilbert 


toastedtodevelopaflavorwhich Popular Motion 
Picture Actor 


isa delightfulalternativefor that 
craving for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike 
from impurities. 20,679 phy- 
sicians recognize this when they 
say Luckies are less irritating 
than other cigarettes. That’s 
why folks say: “It’s good to 
smoke Luckies.” 


, Authorities attrib- 
———=~ * ute the enormous 
increase in Cigarette smoking to 
the improvement in the process 
of Cigarette manufacture by the 
application of heat. Itis true that 
during 1928, Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes showed a greater increase 
than all other Cigarettes com- 
bined. This confirms in no un- 
certain terms the public’s con- 
fidence in the superiority of 
Lucky Strike. 


“Il am strong for 
Luckies.” 


Reach for 
a Lucky 
instead of 
a sweet. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through the National Broadcasting Company’s 
network. The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra in “The Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway.” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Man and 
Method 


MAN is the human ele- 
ment in business—its soul 
and its brain. 


Method is the orderly 
regulation of human 
effort. Without soul and 
brain all effort is mechan- 
ical. Until man found 
his soul and began to use 
his brain with definite 
purpose, business did not 
exist. Nor until. the 
growth of business made 
an orderly regulation of 
effort necessary did 
method exist. Success, 
the attainment of a defi- 
nite purpose, came with 
the introduction of 
method. The develop- 
ment of method made 
business a science. And 
the science of business, 
like any other science, is 
simply the knowledge and 
understanding of facts 
and figures, co-ordinated, 
arranged, systemized for 
practical timely use. 


To this end, and for this 
purpose, Modern Ac- 
countancy was con- 
ceived and developed. 


“Accountancy as a Career’’—a 
chapter reprinted from the book, 
“An Outline of Careers’’——is a text 
of general interest; mailed on re- 
quest. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpb AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
Offices In 51 Principal Cities 
AKRON 


FORT WORTH PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON RICHMOND 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
CANTON JACKSON ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE OMAHA YOUNGSTOWN 
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| INVESTMENTS ’ AND + FINANCE || 


THE WAR AGAINST WALL-STREET SPECULATION 


HAT the campaign on the part of the 

Federal Reserve authorities to diminish 
the flow of funds into stock-market specu- 
lation will continue until it becomes more 
evident that ‘‘gentlemen prefer bonds”— 
to use a phrase credited to Secretary Mellon 
and claimed by various newspaper writers— 
is one general conclusion drawn from the 
excited happenings in Wall Street as the 
first quarter of 1929 ended. ‘True, there 
is some difference of opinion as to whether 
the Federal Reserve Board came out ahead 
or second best in its March battle. The 
financial editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune seems to think that the Board was 
defeated; Laurence Stern of the New York 
World insists that the bull market ‘‘remains 
entirely uncowed.”’ Yet Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser of the New York American holds 


that the Reserve authorities have won a 


round; a market writer in The Magazine of 
Wall Street predicts that ‘‘we are more likely 
to see success of the Board’s efforts than 
failure’; and the stock-market commen: 
tator of the New York Times feels that 
“the ultimate outcome is absolutely cer- 
tain.” ‘‘Thus ends the Hoover’ boom,” 
declares the Portland Oregonian, from 
across the continent. And this paper is 
by no means displeased: 


The whirlpool of Wall Street can no 
longer suck money from the banks of the 
whole country with the freedom it has 
exercised of late years, but must be content 
with far more limited resources. Business 
will gain by the speculators’ loss, and the 
taxpayer will save by the lower interest 
paid by the Government. 


The action of President C. E. Mitchell, 
of the National City Bank, of New York, 
in throwing $25,000,000 into the money 
market when stocks touched bottom on 
Tuesday, March 26, and call money went 
to 20 per cent., added fuel to the fires of 


controversy. Senator Glass, one of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act, 
promptly declared that Mr. Mitchell 


should be asked to resign as a Director of 
the New York Reserve Bank, and members 
of both Houses of Congress raised their 
voices to express either agreement or sharp 
disagreement with the Virginia Senator. 
There was much talk of possible action 
at the coming special session of Congress. 
But The Wall Street Journal’s Washington 
correspondent speaks for many of his com- 
panions when he says that there is little 
chance for credit legislation at this session 
devoted to a limited program. He adds 
that the outlook in Washington is that 
“the Federal Reserve Board’s policies of 
seeking to restrict the volume of specula- 
tive eredit through cooperation of the 
member banks will be earried out vigor- 
ously and without interruption.”’ There is 


in the background, writes David Lawrence 
for the Consolidated Press, a determina- 
tion on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board ‘‘to go to the limit of its powers”’: 


It is known that the Board points to the 
language of the federal Reserve Act which 
says rates of discount shall be fixt to 
accommodate ‘‘business and commerce.” 
Is speculation within that category? The 
Board has been advised that it is not. 
Congress, it is asserted, set up a banking 
system for commercial credits and not for 
stock-market gambling. The raising of 
the rediscount rate is the normal weapon 
used, but in a situation like the present, 
which is abnormal, something more drastic 
than a mere raising of the rediscount rate 
is talked about. It is, in a nutshell, the 
ordering of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches to refuse to rediscount at all the 
paper of member banks when presented to 
get funds to aid speculation. 

It is difficult,. of-course, to draw the line 


between a loan for speculative purposes and | 


/ a commercial credit, but the burden of 


proof would-be on -the. banking -institution, 


and:the mere announcement of-the order or: 


regulation, itis felt here, would be suffi- 
cient to tell the speculative element that ' 


the Federal: Reserve Board is in earnest 
and will not be defied. 


But when Wall Street is hit, whether 
through Reserve Board action or other- 
wise, a larger territory is affected than 
‘that district from Maiden Lane to Beaver 
Street, in New York City,” explains a stock- 
market writer in the New York American. 
Now, he writes, speculative Wall Street 
‘“stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
for people in all walks of life are ‘in the 
market’’’ and ‘‘when the market is hurt, 
every one is hurt.’ Certainly, we read in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, the 
execution of this anti-speculation policy 
ereates a shock, and ‘‘this shock is com- 
posed of three elements’’: 


One ‘is the fact that the curtailment of 
credit to speculation necessitates the simul- 
taneous curtailment of credit to general 
business for commercial purposes. The 
second is the diminished buying by a great 
number of people who have been on the 
bull side of the stock market; many of 
these have been buying furs, jewelry, auto- 
mobiles, and houses, on speculative profits; 
some have already spent all their specula- 
tive profits and will diminish their buying 
unless they reap new profits in speculation; 
others have been spending anticipated 
profits; so that the decline in the stock 
market has a seriously adverse effect on 
purchasing in a number of lines. The third 
factor which is part of the general shock to 
business is the effect of a stock decline on 
popular psychology; the stock market is so 
largely regarded as the barometer of pros- 
perity that when prices fall instead of 
rising, there is a tendency to delay the 
making of new business commitments. 


What happened, it will be remembered, 
was that after a week of gently declining 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Au. was well on the telephone front 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came 
on this turned into a furious storm of sleet, 
snow and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 
telephone poles were down. Seven thousand 
miles of wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine 
exchanges isolated. Eleven thousand tele- 
phones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 


Within 72 hours the isolated ex- 
changes were connected and the 
11,000 telephones back in service. 
Then, while the temporary construc- 
tion carried on, neighboring Bell System ware- 
houses poured out all needed equipment, new 
poles were set, new crossarms placed and new 
wire and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide network, 
is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One System, 
Universal Service. Better and better telephone 
service at the lowest cost is the goal of the Bell 
System. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for 
the greater service of the future. 


“THE TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION’’ 
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These plans reduce 


Investment 


Overhead 


HAVE you ever stopped to consider 
how much in time, thought, and ef- 
fort is expended to keep your money 
properly invested? 


There are facts to be checked up, state- 
ments examined, sales representatives in- 
terviewed, income collected, records kept, 
tax returns compiled, and countless other 
items to be looked after. 


Old Colony Plans 
for Systematic Saving 


free you from much of this investment 
detail ... This amounts to a considerable 
item of saving to the average investor 
and alters what may have been a haphaz- 
ardous method of accumulating securi- 
ties to a definite plan for building up a 
substantial estate. 


These plans figured at 5%, with principal 
values constant, will yield at the end of 
25 years the following results: 


Plan [ 


Requirements — 20% of value of first 
security purchased and 10% thereafter... 
Minimum payments, $100 per month. 


Result — Total payments, $30,000... 
Accrued value, $28,825 ... Total value, 


$58,825. 

Plan II 
Requirement— ‘Securities yielding a 
minimum income of $1000 a year. 
Result — Total value, $67,723. 


Plan ITI 


Requirement — Sccutities with a value 
of $50,000 yielding an income of $2500. 
Result — $1200 of income received is 
paid annually to the client, balance rein- 
vested. Total remaining value, $112,055. 


Full details of these plans are given in 
our booklet, ‘‘How Much Should I Save?” 


Fillin the coupon for a complimentary copy 
OLD COLONY CORPORATION 
Owned and Controlled by 


New England’s Largest Trust Company 
17 CourT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Gentlemen:.Please send me your booklet, '‘How Much 


Name 


Should T Save?’ giving details of your plans. 


Street. City. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


prices there was wide-spread liquidation 
on March 25, continuing with a record 
turn-over of 8,239,200 shares on the 26th. 
Three hundred issues touched the year’s 
low, and call money went to 20 per cent., 
the highest since February 5, 1920. In a 
word, to quote The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, the stock market ‘‘com- 
pletely collapsed.’”’ The next morning the 
National City Bank announced that it had 
$25,000,000 to lend whenever the eall- 
money rate should go over 15 per cent. 
At the same time President C. E. Mitchell 
of this important bank was quoted in the 
New York Herald Tribune as saying: 


So far as this institution is concerned we 
feel that we have an obligation, which is 
paramount to any Federal Reserve warn- 
ing, or anything else, to avert, so far as lies 
within our power, any dangerous crises 
in the money market. While we are averse 
to resorting to rediscounting for the pur- 
pose of making a profit in the call market, 
we certainly would not.stand by and see a 
situation arise where money became im- 
possible to secure at any price. 


Following Mr. Mitchell’s action the 
stock market recovered for the time being. 
Senator Glass and other Senators and 
Representatives had their say at great 
length. Mr. Glass’s sharpest phrase was 
the one in which he eried out against the 
way in which a Federal Reserve Bank 
director ‘‘vigorously slaps the Board 
squarely in the face and treats its policy 
with contempt and contumely.” 

With Mr. Glass the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch in hisown State, and several other 
papers, agree. Buta large group of editors 
take the position that Mr. Mitchell was in 
thorough sympathy with the Reserve 
Board’s policy, and simply acted in an 
emergency to prevent actual panic. 
““Hmergency action is not necessarily in- 
disciplined,” is the way the Brooklyn 
Eagle puts it, and the Hartford Courant 
compares Mr. Mitchell to a man who warns 
a poor swimmer to keep out of deep water, 
but jumps in and rescues him when he dis- 
regards the warning and is drowning. 

But while disagreeing with the Virginia 
Senator in what he says about Mr. Mitchell, 
the New York Times thinks he ‘‘does well 
to hold up the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the efforts which it has made to 
keep the whole credit system of the nation 
from being upset.”’ Support of the Reserve 
Board’s general policy, which was first 
made conspicuous in its warning against 
speculation of February 6, is offered edi- 
torially by a number of newspapers in- 
eluding the New York World, New York 
Journal of Commerce, Newark News, 
Washington News, Raleigh News and 
Observer, Detroit Free Press, and Phila- 
delphia Record. The last-named paper 
thus pays its respects to the Board’s erit- 
ics: Wall Street has a stomachache, and 


al, 


a ays 
to 


ave 


I. 6% Pass Book 
Account 
Compounded twice 
a year. Save any 
amount. 
2. 6% Coupon 
Certificates 
Clip ’em and cash 
?em! $100, $500, 
$1000 up. 
3. 6% Monthly In- 
come Certificates 
Postman brings 
check every 30 days. 
Amts. $5000 up. 


Write for folders and our 
free “Saving-by-Mail” kit 


uaranty 
Building & Loan 


Guaranty Building — 6333 Hollywood Blvd. 
; LOS ANGELES 
Resources Associated Institutions 


OVER 29 MILLION DOLLARS 


N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- | 
opes into an addressing machine 


one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 


the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 


j Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 


BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELEIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


2) BROKER 


—clearunderstanding of what is 
expected of both is the basis of 
successful market operation. 
Even seasoned traders will find 
much valuable information in 
the handy pamphlet “How to 
Avoid LossThrough Knowledge 
of Brokerage HouseTechnique” 
recently compiled by the lead- 
ing publication in the financial 
field. Mailed anywhere upon re- 
ceipt of 10c. Address Dept.C-214. 


| THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York City 
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expresses its injured feelings by abusing 
the Federal Reserve doctor. 

But even those who deplore speculative 
excesses find the Reserve Board partially 
responsible for the condition it is trying to 
ehange. For instance, Dr. H. Parker 
Willis, a noted authority on banking, says 
in a North American Review article that 
when the Reserve banks adopted the policy 
of keeping discount rates low to promote 
the financial stabilization of Europe, they 
made money so cheap here that people 
naturally turned to speculating with it. 
Practically the same argument is made 
by Glenn Griswold in his column in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. The Federal 
Reserve Board reminds the San Francisco 
Chronicle “of the tailor with his old cross 
bow who shot at a crow and killed his 
pig.” 
of the Federal Reserve warning of Feb- 
ruary 6, ‘“‘gave a wonderful advertisement 
to the high interest rates to be had on eall 
loans for stock-market speculation in New 
York,’’ and thus led to the further boom- 
ing of speculation. It seems to Arthur 
Brisbane of the Hearst newspapers that 
the Federal Reserve authorities are entitled 
to the information that they are unpopular: 


If buying and selling stocks is wrong, the 
Government should elose the Stock Ex- 
change. If not, the Federal Reserve should 
mind its own business. 


The National City Bank’s own position 
with regard to the Reserve Board’s cam- 
paign against speculation was made clear 
in its April Bulletin. It says: 


The National City Bank fully recognizes 
the dangers of overspeculation and en- 
dorses the desire of the Federal Reserve 
authorities to restrain excessive credit 
expansion for this purpose. At the same 
time, the bank, business generally, and, 
it may be assumed, the Federal Reserve 
Banks, whose policies over the past year 
have been marked by moderation, wish to 
avoid a general collapse of the securities 
markets such as would have a disastrous 
effect on business. 

It is evident from the way money has 
acted here in the past few days that the 
crisis has passed and the incident is a 
closed book. At the same time it would be 
unfortunate that any action taken by this 
bank during the emergency should have 
created the thought that our views, again 
and again exprest, as to undue expansion 
of the credit structure, had changed. 


And this bank goes on to suggest further 
discouragement of speculative loans by a 
rise in the New York Reserve Bank rate 
from 5 to 6 per cent. 

A number of newspaper writers on 
finance declare themselves in agreement 
with Secretary of Commerce Lamont’s 
declaration that the drop in stock prices 
will not affect general business seriously, 
and that business. conditions are sound. 
The New York Times can think of ‘no 
sound reason for fearing anything like a 
financial and industrial collapse.” Prac- 
tically all the analysts studying business 
reports for the first quarter of the year 
find no check to our prosperity. 


That is, the “stupid proclamation” — 
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The Obligation of 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia.Penna. 


© P.M.L.I.Co., 1929 


INE to have the incentive of the finest 

family in the world; fine to do every- 
thing you can for their comfort and 
happiness; to plan and work and keep 
going ahead—but suppose the biggest 
thing you could do for your family is 
the one thing you haven’t done yet? 


The full obligation of a maz to his 
family is never fully met until he has 
definitely taken care of the future; 
made sure of protection through ade- 
quate life insurance. You feel a won- 
derfully satisfying sense of security 
when there is a Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Policy to guarantee the con- 
tinued well-being of those you love. 


Calling a Provident Mutual Represen- 
tative, today, may be the first step to 
complete contentment of mind for you. 
If you do not know 

the address of the 

nearest Representa- 

(Ni tive, the Company 
=, will gladly supply it. 


=. 


Low Rate ~ Low (ost 
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The FLORSHEIM. 


BEcauUsE you want to present 
a good appearance ... wear 
FiorsHEimM Suozs . . . they of- 
fer style to suit your individ- 
ual taste and needs .. . they 
will dress your feet wiih re- 
fined good looks. 

Tue Mope—Style M-328 

Most Styles 310 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Chicago ™ 


Three Standard Reference Books for Language Students, 
Teachers, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors 


CASSELL’S 


FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


French-English and English-French 


Revised and Enlarged by James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officer 
D’Academie; aided by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in University of London. 

In addition to the French-English 
Vocabulary Division (582 pages) 
and ~ the English-French Division 
(606 pages) in the two languages, this 
dictionary also contains: 

Vocabularies of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places; vocabularies of 
Geographical Names; tables of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures; 
Chapter on French Pronunciations; 
list of French Nouns of Double 
Gender; table of Irregular and 
Defective Verbs. 


“The best French and English 
Dictionary of an ordinary size in 
existence.” —Critical Review, Paris. 


Crown 8vo. 1230 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, bound in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, 86, 

net. Postage 18c extra. 


LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
Latin-English and English-Latin 


241st Thousand. Revised by 
J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Joseph I’. Charles, B.A.,. Late 
Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 


A dictionary of classical Latin 
rewritten chiefly to increase the 
number of quotations that illustrate 
construction and usage. 

In addition to the Latin-English 
vocabulary division of 628 pages and 
the English-Latin division of 292 
pages, with their spelling and defi- 
nitions, this dictionary also contains: 

A List of Latin Abbreviations; 
Abbreviations of Names of Latin 
Authors mentioned; Table of the 
Roman Calendar; Geographical 
Glossary of the English Names of 
Important Places; Glossary of a 
Few Common English Names. 


Crown 8vo. 928 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, in full flexible 
morocco leather, indexed, $6, net. 

Postage 18c extra. 


GERMAN 


DICTIONARY 


German-English and English-German 


140th Thousand. Revised and 
considerably enlarged by Karl 
Bruel, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cam- 
bridge University Reader in Ger- 
manic. 


In addition to the German- 
English Vocabulary Division (769 
pages) and the Bnglish-German 
Division (514 pages) in the two 
languages, this dictionary also 
contains: 


List of Geographical and Proper 
names, in German-English and 
English-German; Index of the Most 
Common German Abbreviations, 
with Definitions in English; list of 
German Irregular Verbs. 


“A most trustworthy and recom- 
mendable hook of reference.””— 
Prof. G. Binz, University of Basel. 


Crown 8vo. 1360 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, 83; 
Bivle paper edition, in full flexible 
morocco leather, indexed, $6, net. 

Postage 18c extra. 


Special Bible paper edition of either dictionary, exquisitely bound in 
full crushed levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 27.—Bishop Charles H. Brent, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Western New York, dies at the Palace 


Hotel, Lausanne, Switzerland. He 
was nearly sixty-seven. 
The Nanking Government in China 


formally declares war against the re- 
bellious Kwangsi militarists, asserting 
that Generals Li Chi-sen, Pei Chung- 
hsi, and Li Tsung-jen are plotting to 
overthrow the Nanking régime. 


March 28.—The Graf Zeppelin airship re- 
turns to Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
completing a 5,208-mile non-stop flight 
to Jerusalem and back in eighty-one 
and a half hours. 


Mexican Federal troops reach Jimenez 
after four days of forced marches, and 
prepare for an immediate advance 
against the rebels north of the city. 


Sir Lomer Gouin, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Quebec, dies in his 
office in the Parliament Building at 
Quebec. He was sixty-eight. 


March 29.—The French Senate unani- 
mously ratifies the . Briand-Kellogg 
treaty for the renunciation of war. 
The treaty has already” been approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies. 


Chinese Nationalist soldiers take the city 
of Wuseh, after defeating Wuhan in- 
surgents. : 


Mexican rebels are reported continuing 
their retreat before the advancing 
Federal troops in Chihuahua and on the 
west coast. 


March 30.—Mexican Federal cavalry com- 
manded by General Anacieto Lopez 
rout rebel forces under the personal 
leadership of Generals Escobar and 
Urbalejo in a battle at Corralitos, 
Chihuahua. 


March 31.—Mexican Federal forces are 
reported in an official rebel bulletin to 
have been defeated by rebel troops, 
commanded by Gen. J. G. Escobar, 
near Escalon, Chihuahua. 


Myron T. Herrick, American Ambassador 
to France under four Presidents, dies 
unexpectedly at his home in Paris. 
He was seventy-four. 


April 1—Gen. Juan A. Almazan, at the 
head of 10,000 Federal troops, engages 
in battle with 5,000 rebels defending 
Jimenez, Chihuahua, and another Fed- 
eral force under Gen. Espiridon Rodri- 
guez engages 1,000 rebels in a seven- 
hour battle at Limon, Sinaloa, and is 
said to have completely routed them. 


Chinese Nationalist gunboats bombard 
Hankow near the Kwangsi stronghold. 
Missionaries report a reign of terror 
from Lungkow eastward almost to 
Chefoo, Shantung. 


April 2.—The Mexican rebel army which 
had been defending Jimenez, Chihua- 
hua, is reported abandoning the city 
and fleeing northward before the ad- 
vaneing Federal Army, leaving more 
than 100 dead. 


DOMESTIC 


March 27.—Directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute, meeting in New 
York, agree to a curtailment and con- 
servation program that will restrict the 


oil production to the 1928 level and 
result, it is said, in saving millions of 
dollars a year to stockholders. 


An agreement for a $400,000,000 merger 
of the Chemical National Bank and 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York City, is an- 
nounced. 


Ambassador Claudel advises the French 
Government that Leon Maingay, the 
member of the I’m Alone’s crew who 
was drowned when the schooner was 
sunk by a Coast Guard cutter, was a 
French citizen. 


Martin Jensen sets a world’s record for 
non-stop solo flying by remaining aloft 
over Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
35 hours, 33 minutes and 21 seconds, 
or eight minutes and 20 seconds longer 
than had been achieved before. 


March 29.—President Hoover appoints a 
board of five members to investigate 
the dispute of four brotherhoods with 
the Texas and Pacific Railway over the 
railway’s refusal to reimburse property 
owners for losses oceasioned by the 
removal of the terminal from Long- 
view to Mineola, Texas. 


Governor Reed of Kansas appoints 
Henry J. Allen, former Governor of 
Kansas, United States Senator, to 
sueeeed Vice-President Curtis. 


March 31.—The “Big Four’ railroad 
brotherhoods are committed definitely 
to a fight for a six-hour day without 
reduction in wages, it is announced to 
the New England brotherhood lodge 
meetings. 


Brander Matthews, author, eritic and 
former professor of dramatic literature 
at Columbia University, dies at his 
home in New York. He was seventy- 
seven. ’ 


April 1.—Federal Judge Francis A. Wins- 
low, of the Southern District of New 
York, whose official conduct in connec- 
tion with bankruptey proceedings in 
his jurisdiction was being investigated 
by Congress and a grand jury, resigns, 
and his resignation is accepted by 
President Hoover. 


A merger of the National City Bank and 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
New York City, is announced. 


The Department of the Treasury an- 
nounces that income-tax collections 
during March reached $598,632,000, 
which includes about $4,000,000 carried 
over from the February collections, as 
compared with $504,234,000 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


Eight persons are known to be dead as a 
result of storms in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Arkansas, northwestern New 
York, New Jecsey and Ohio. 


April 2.—A corner’s jury orders Roy 
Smith, deputy sheriff, held for the 
grand jury ona charge of manslaughter 
in the killing of Mrs. Lillian de King 
during a dry raid in Aurora, Illinois. 


Gov. Fred W. Green of Michigan signs 
the bill eliminating 120 ‘‘minor”’ felonies 
from the list of crimes which draw the 
life penalty for fourth offenders, inelud- 
ing the ‘‘lfe for a pint” law. 


Fish May Swim.—The Kansas City 
Court of Appeals has decided that ‘a 
woman may lie to her husband when the 
provocation is great enough.’ We wait 
in dreadful suspense to get a ruling from 
the Kansas City body on what water may 
do on a grade.— Buffalo Courier-Express. 
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for smooth, trim 
lawns 


Ideal Power Lawn Mowers have been in use for more than ten years. 
Their economy and ability to do a good cutting job have been proved. 


The simple ideal engine asks little attention. The mower construction is 
so strong that repair costs seldom amount to anything. 


Four sizes: two, roller type—two, wheel type. 


Write today for catalogue of all models and illustrating a number of estate 
lawns that are kept smooth and trim by “Ideals.” 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
420 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan 
BRANCHES: Chicago New York Detroit Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 


O one has ever found out 

just how much punishment a 

Simonds Crescent-Ground Cross- 

Cut Saw will take and still render 

good service. Simonds Saws tackle 

the toughest jobs with the vigor 

and bite found only insaws made of 
S if the toughest steel. They’re the 
pecily product of saw makers skilled for 


Simonds nearly a century in producing the 
finest cutting tools. 
for 


Economy 


SIMMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers” Fitchburg, Mass, Established 1832 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sympathy 


Would you, prefer. 2.0.5 .¢: 

Weekly or SYMPATHY? 
In case of death would you 
give your family...... $10,000 
Cashior 2). SYMPATHY? 


Sympathy will not pay bills! 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


SICKNESS 


AND 


ACCIDENTS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Anyene 16 to 76 Years Accepted 


OLDEST and Largest Exclusive Health 
Accident Company in America. 


3 T 
asho r 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
$ 


Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents or Sicknesses 
DOCTOR'S BILLS, Hospital Benefit and 
other attractive features to help you in 
time of need, all as shown in policy 


GET CASH{—Not Sympathy! 


in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian 
and many other common accidents. Can 
you afford to have your salary stop, pay 
doctor and household expenses, in case of 
illness such as lobar pneumonia, appendi- 
citis operations, etc., or any of the 
many sicknesses covered in this strong 
policy? Protect yourself! Get Cash in- 
stead of Sympathy. Don’t wait for 
misfortune to overtake you. 


yr -—- MAIL THE COUPON NOW==="%4 


5 . a 
© North American Accident Insurance Co. [cn 2%/190\ 4 


1 

5 241 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey. 

1 Gentlemen: : 
- At no cost to me, send details of the a 
iJ “NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” L] 
r] 1 
i 

gp Name 22. tenet c emcee te renee } 
Ld u 
MBDA SAN ESS Bi saree csnnas tig ae artle 4 /eted stor eiers: stascveist aoe votes 4 
i 1 
=o SE nce Tice pn 


a 
Sooo sodeoehises See teseeeseae ee 


AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory _ | 


Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science; 


selling 
QUALITY 
pencilin 

the World, 


IVERSALLY USED 
where the best is 
wanted — for gen- 
eral purposes, for 
drawing, for the 
most exacting tech- 
nical needs. 

On sale everywhere, 
Send $1. for sample 
dozen assorted styles 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
304 Fifth Street » ~ Hoboken, N. J. 
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SPICE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


THB 


vy OF v LIFE 


Try Mashed Potatoes.—There is nothing 
that broadens one like travel, unless it is 
too many hot fudge sundaes.—J udge. 


Is Zat So?—‘‘Mr. Hoover will have 
absolute privacy when he fishes.” The 
comment of our favorite photographer is 
“Yeah?”— New York World. 


Division of Labor.—Daughter’s idea cf: 
being helpful around the house is to run the 
radio while mother is running the vacuum 
cleaner.—Cincinnati Hnqutrer. 


Playing the Game.—F Rrmnp— ‘What 
did you do when you found out your 
husband was leading a double life?”’ 

Wire—“‘Oh, I redoubled.’”’—Life. 


His Holidays R Long.— 
The oysterman, it seems to me, 
Deserves congratulation 
For picking such an easy job; 
Just think of the vacation. 
—J udge. 


Marchof Science.—Fi1rst Coox—‘‘What 
do you do with yourself now that the ice 
man is out of a job?” 

Seconp Dirro—‘“‘Well, the man who 
collects instalments on the electric re- 
frigerator ain’t such a bad sort.’’—Life. 


Better Step on It.—‘‘Pa,” said the lad, 
“what is meant by being ’twixt the devil 
and the deep sea?” 

“It is the position a man is in, son, 
when the traffic cop signals to stop and 
the back-seat driver orders him to go 
ahead,” replied his dad.— Washington Star. 


Try Winking at Him.—A father took his 
little boy, Billy, to the park, and there the 
youngster saw a stork among other inter- 
esting exhibits. The boy seemed to be 
greatly interested in the stork, and looked 
at him as long as he could. Then, turning 
to his father, he said disappointedly: 

“Gee, Daddy, he never recognized me!”’ 
—Children. 


Wuxtry Speshul!— 
Every paper that I see 
Prints these lines so cheerfully: 


Tyo Men Heup ror Rosppmry! 

Murper Stitt A Mystery! 

Movie Srar a Surcrpn! 

Hussanp Wuirrrep His Onn Day Bripp! 
AIRPLANE Drops Into THE Sra! 

Joun Dor Hanes at Hatr-past Tyres! 
Ten ARRESTED IN A Rar! 

Gre Kinuep WHEN SHE SCREAMED FOR Arp! 
Bopy Founp 1n Horst Room! 

Pourice Hunt ror Misstna Groom! 
DrsutTants Was Rossen at Frere! 
OprRATION Provep Too Larn! 

Many Kinurp 1n Rattproap Wrecx! 
Tritt Stayer Breaks Woman’s Necx! 
Man Srass Wire anp Runs Away! 
Woman Gors To Cuatr To-pay! 

ALL on Boarp Sank witH THE Sup! 
Boy Is Jainep ror Fuaskx on Hip! 

Cuitp Is Kirnep Wun Avros Crasn! 
Sare Is Buown ror Bonps anp Casu! 


Guess I’ll stick to writing verse . 
Surely it cannot be worse! 

—Marguerite Mather Erskine, in the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Heartfelt Need.— WANTED— Girl for 
pressing.— Kane (Pa.) Republican. 


Warm Dame for a Warm Job.—LADY 
TO IRON DRESSES: MUST BE FAST. 
—Ad in the Atlanta Journal. 


So English, Y’Know!— . 
MICHIGAN COPS HURL TEA BOMLS 
— Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


Soap and Water Party.— 
D. A. R. Delegates to Wash. 
Will Have Interesting Trip 
— Brunswick (Me.) paper. 


Safety Last.— 
ICE-CREAM SODA, 5e¢ 
DOCTOR’S ADVICE FREE 
—Sign in a Philadelphia drug-store window. 


Call the Cops.— 
BRIDE TO BE SHOT 
ON EVE OF WEDDING 
—Bellaire (Ohio) dispatch in a Washington 
Court House (Ohio) paper. ; 


Baby Air Fleet?— 
BLIMP LANDS ON ROOF : 
TO DELIVER A LITTER 
— Head-lines on a Washington dispatch 
in a Sarasota (Fla.) paper. 


New Complaint.—Bremerton, March 17. 
—(Special)—E. J. MeGrath, navy-yard 
employee, was found dead in an alley by 
police last night. Hearst disease is given 


as the cause of death.—WSeatile Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Expert On the Job.— 
TURKEYS, GEESE, DUCKS, HENS, 


ROASTERS, FRYERS — FRESH 
YARD EGGS FROM OUR 
OWN HENRY 
— Display ad in a Lake Worth (Fla). 
paper. 


Company for Cal.— 


30,000 EX-PRESIDENTS OF U. S. 
NOW LIVING IN RUSSIA 
Many of Them Plead with American 
Consulate at Riga for Papers 
Permitting Return 
— Head-lines in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Missouri Monotony.— Highwaymen — 
Holdup men, please note: this is to notify 
you that I do not carry on my person the 
receipts of my various theaters. They 
are locked in time lock safes and taken to 
the bank in an armored car. I am tired 
of being held up. 

(Signed) Freep Wrureneera. 
—Ad in the St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Are Your Toes Short-Sighted?— 


If It Is Your Eyes or Your 
Eye Glasses Consult Our 
CHIROPODIST 
On the Second Floor. 


For Your Foot Ailments 
Consult Our 
OPTOMETRIST 
—Ad ina Jamaica (N. Y.) paper. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
- EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
| Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Ann.—‘H. L.,”’ San Antonio, Tex.—The name 
Ann, sometimes rendered Ann, Anne, Anna, is 
derived from the word annus, the circuit of the 
year. It has been spelled variously in different 
languages, the forms used in English being Ann, 
Anna, Anne, as well as Hannah, Nan, Nancy, and 
Nannie, the last three being used as affectionate 
diminutives. 

So far as we are able to determine it, the form 
Anna is the older, but this would be a difficult 
point to prove, for the name is common in En- 
gland, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Bavaria, Russia, Serbia, Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Lithuania, Lusitania, and Latvia. 


distributer, distributor.—‘C. A.,’’ Seattle, 
Washington.—In the earliest form on record of 
the word ‘“‘distributer”’’ in the sense ‘‘one who dis- 
tributes, it is spelled with the suffix -er, It occurs 
- in Wynkin de Worde’s Workes (II, xxxi, 105 b.): 
“So true and feythfull a distributer of the coun- 
selles and graces of God."’ Udall in 1548, Ben 
Jonson in 1614, Joseph Addison in 1711, and 
Warburton in 1738, all used the same form. In 
the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’ (1910), the late Professor Walter Skeat 
recorded only this form. 

The form ending in -or was introduced by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson who, altho he spelled the word 
distributer in his dictionary, used distributor in his 
writings. Herbert Spencer also favored it. The 
Lexicographer’s records of the word show that 
neither form was listed by Bailey, Kersey, or 
Walker; that the form distributer only was listed 
by Noah Webster and Joseph Worcester; that 
none of their successors from 1847 to 1890 recog- 
nized distributor; that not until eight years after 
it had been defined by the Sranparp DicTIoNaRY 
as a distributing-machine, in 1892, was it included 
in other modern dictionaries. 

Etymologically the suffixes -er and -or both 
dencte a person or agent, as in checker, gardener, 
blotter, reaper, etc.; confessor, successor, governor, 
ete., but the older form has found favor with 
lexicographers. 


due, owe.—"P. J. H.,’’ Calgary, Canada.— 
When one says of another, ‘‘ He is due so much,” 
the speaker means that so much is to be paid 
to him. When the money is owed by him, the 

hrase would be ‘‘He is due to pay so much,” 

ut this is not idiomatic English. Due as a verb 
is not recorded as acceptable English in our time. 
That which is due is owing and demandable. 
Therefore, the verb that should be used, is owes: 
“He owes so much,”” and that which he owes, 
and which should be paid, is the fee, toll, tribute, 
or due that the debtor must pay. 


earmark.—‘‘E. A. C.,’’’ Charlottesville, Va.— 
This word dates from about 1520, and means ‘‘a 
mark in the ear of sheep or cattle or other animals 
to denote ownership.”’ Fitzherbert, in his 
“‘Husbandry,’’ used it: ‘Se that they (the sheep) 
be well marked, both ecare-marke, pitche-mark, 
and radel-marke.”’ 

Used figuratively, it dates from 1577, when 
Harrison in his ‘‘ Description of Britain”’ (vol. xx.) 
wrote: ‘‘This proverb hath been used as an 
eare marke of their dissimulation.’’ Used as a 
verb, the term has been in use since 1591, 


esquire.—‘‘S. ©.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—This 
term is a singular form and is not the plural of 
squire. The plural of esquire is escuires, and that 
of squire is squires. Squire is a shortened form 
of esquire. The abbreviation of esquire is esq., 
and this refers to one individual only; the plural 
forms esqs., or esgrs. Squire has no abbreviation. 


Hutchins, Hutchings.—“W. M. H.,” Los 
Angeles, Calif—The name Hutchins, Hutchings, 
is from the baptismal name Hugh-which, as a 
diminutive, became Huchon or Huchin, and ulti- 
mately Hutchin. It is a name formerly common 
in Northern England. The ¢ is an excrescence, 

The first record of this name is that of John 
Huchon who is mentioned in the records for the 
first year of the reign of Edward III., in Somerset, 
England, 1327. Isabella Huchon is mentioned in 
the Poll Tax Rolls of Yorkshire in the year 1379. 
Huchown, who was a Scottish author of Romances 
in alliterative verse, lived during the fourteenth 


century. 


Sandakan; Antarctica.—‘‘L. L.,’’ Taylor, Tex. 
—Sandakan is a seaport, the capital of British 
North Borneo. It is pronounced san-de’han— 
first a as in fat, eas in prey, second a as in Jfinal: or 
san-da’/kan first a as in fat, second a as in art, and 
third a as in final. 

Antarctica denotes the antarctic region, and is 
pronounced ani-ark ti-ka—tirst a as in fat, second 
das in art, i as in habit, and third a as in final. 


suit, suite—‘G. W. D.,’’ McBee, 8. C.—The 
words suit and suite may be used interchangeably 
in such a connection as you refer to. The first is 
English; the second, an adaptation from the 
French. We prefer suite for furniture and apart- 
ments. The word suit is pronounced as if spelled 
soot, and suite as if spelled sweet. 
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Mother Nature 


put these terms into practice long 


before schoolbooks were thought of 


‘‘PosITIVE, Comparative, superlative’ 
—we credit grammarians with invent- 
ing these ‘‘degrees in quality’’. Ac- 
tually, Mother Nature put them into 
practice thousands of years before. 
““Good — better — best’’ formed her 
system of creation. 

She created many species of oak tree, 
but she made the white oak monarch 
of thenr all. She created many varieties 
of fox, but she gave the finest fur to 
the silver fox. 

In the same way, Mother Nature 
made some crude oils good—others 
better—and one she made best of all. 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil! 


Pure Pennsylvania 
“The Highest Grade Crude Oil 


in the world” 


Nature made this one crude oil of 
purer materials. She made it far richer 
in lubricating value. 

The use of this highest-quality 
crude is a long step toward the pro- 
duction of a highest-quality lubricant. 
Properly refined, Pure Pennsylvania 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 
CRUDE OILIN THE WORLD 


provides finished oils that are longer- 
lived, that have asuperior resistance to 
heat. Used in automobile, airplane, 
tractor, ormotor boat engine, inlocomo- 
tive, turbine, or stationary machinery 
—they do their work, and do it well. 


For these lubricants do not break 
down under sustained heat — they 
stand up! In an automobile motor, 
they give, under normal conditions, 
at least 1000 miles of super-lubrica- 
tion to a filling. They effect a better 
piston seal, give greater power, fe- 
duce dilution, minimize gasoline 
consumption. 

You will find the emblem shown 
below on many different brands of 
oil, along with the maker’s brand or 
trade mark. This emblem is your 
proof that the oil is made from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. 
The individual brand mark is your 
assurance of careful refining. 


free . .. a booklet on motor 


oil and lubrication every motorist 
should have. © 1929, P.G.C.0.A. 


LIT. DIG.~~4-13729 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE Crupe Oin Ass’N. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet,*‘$1,000 Worth 
of Information on Motor Oils.”’ 


Name 


Address. 
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The Unanswerable Argument 
For using KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL SHEETS is the fact 


that they endure. These sheets resist rust, and give maximum dur- 
ability for all purposes—above or below the ground. The value 
of this copper-steel alloy is not a theory—but is a well-established 
metallurgical fact proved by actual time and service. 


KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 
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KEYSTONE—For Better Sheet M otal Work! 
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When you use KrysTone Quality, you 
build for the future. Follow the findings 
of science and service. Wherever rust and 
corrosion destroy, Keystone (alloyed with 
copper) lasts longest and protects most. 
Tests conducted by eminent metallurgists 
and users conclusively prove this. Use 
KrysTone Copper Steel Sheets for roofing, 
siding, spouting, culverts, flumes, tanks, 


and all uses requiring enduring service. 
Supplied in Black and Galvanized Sheets, 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, and 
Roofing Terne Plates. All our standard 
sheets are available in KrysTone quality, 
with brand shown above. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Used by particular sheet 
metal contractors and roofers everywhere. 
Write for Anti- Corrosive Metal booklet. 


The products of this Com- 
pany represent highest stand- 
ards of quality and service. 
Made right—Sold right! 
CONTRIBUTOR TO 
“SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
Write nearest Sales Office 
for information and booklets. 
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ASS ‘Anaas Sheet and Tin Plate Company ,/\% 


Bibce ip General Offices: Frick Building, P1rrsBuRGH, PA. 
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“Quality Products PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Dependable Service 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Honolulu. £xfort Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock CompaNy 
Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
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